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Even those competent students who 
thought most i!l of Comte’s attempt to 
transform his philosophy into a religion 
have agreed to praise the Positivist Calen- 
dar. This remarkable list of between five 
and six hundred worthies of all ages and 
nations, classified under thirteen main 
heads, from Theocratic Civilization down 
to Modern Science and Modern Industry, 
was drawn up with the design of substitut- 
ing for the saints of the Catholic Calendar 
the men whose work marks them out in 
history as leaders and benefactors in the 
gradual development of the human race. 
On Comte’s effort to erect a new polity 
and a new religion, with himself as its 
High Priest and Pontiff, nobody has 
brought to bear, I will not say merely so 
much hostile criticism, but such down- 
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right indignation, as Mr, Mill. His pages 
on the later speculations of Comte are the 
only instance in all his works in which he 
treats a philosopher from whom he differs 
with the bitterness felt by the mere natu- 
ral man’ for the perversities of an op- 
ponent, or, more provoking still, the 
aberrations of a friend. Yet Mili has lit- 
tle but praise for the profound and com- 
prehensive survey of the past progress of 
human society which is the basis of the 
Calendar, and guides its author’s choice 
of the names to which we are to dedicate 
the days of the secular year. 

‘* While he sets forth,’’ says Mill, 
‘* the historical succession of systems of 
belief and forms of political society, and 
places in the strongest light those imper- 
fections in each which make it impossible 
that any of them should be final, this does 
not make him for a moment unjust to the 
men or to the opinions of the past. He 
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accords with generous recognition the 
gratitude due to all who, with whatever 
imperfections of doctrine or even of con- 
duct, contributed materially to the work 
of human improvement... . His list 
of heroes and benefactors of mankind in- 
cludes not only every important name in 
the scientific movement, from Thales of 
Miletus to Fourier the mathematician and 
Blainville the biologist, and, in the 
esthetic, from Homer to Manzoni, but 
the most illustrious names in the annals of 
the various religions and philosophies, 
and the really great politicians in all states 
of society. Above all, he has the most 
profound admiration for the services ren- 
dered by Christianity, and by the Church 
of the Middle Ages. . . . A more com- 
prehensive, and, in the primitive sense of 
the term, more catholic sympathy and 
reverence toward real worth and every 
kind of service to humanity we have not 
met with in any thinker. Men who would 
have torn each other to pieces, who even 
tried to do so, if each usefully served in 
his own way the interests of mankind, are 
all hallowed to Comte. 

‘* Neither is his a cramped and con- 
tracted notion of human excellence, which 
eares only for certain forms of develop- 
ment. He not only personally appreciates, 
but rates high in moral value, the crea- 
tions of poets and artists in all depart- 
ments, deeming them, by their mixed 
appeal to the sentiments and the under- 
standing, admirably fitted to educate the 
feelings of abstract thinkers, and enlarge 
the intellectual horizon of the people of 
the world.” 

An even weightier judgment than Mill’s 
upon such a question is that of -Littre. 
For Littré, while inferior to Mill in specu- 
Jative power, as well as in taste and apti- 
tude for actual affairs, both travelled more 
widely over the vast field of human know!l- 
edge, and possessed in important depart- 
ments of it a closer and more special ac- 
quaintance with detail. Littré, like Mull, 
at a critical moment in the growth of his 
opinions, and about the same time of life, 
conceived an ardent admiration for 
Comte’s exposition of the positive phi- 
losophy, and he became, and remained to 
the end, its firm adherent. ‘‘ Employed,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ upon very different subjects— 
history, language, physiology, medicine, 
erudition—lI constantly used it asa sort 
of instrument to trace out for me the 
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lincaments, the origin, and the outcome 
of each question. It suffices for all, it 
never misleads, and always enlightens.’’ 
Like Mill—though less provoked than 
Mill by Comte’s arrogance, his pontifical 
airs, and his hatred of liberty—Littré re- 
jected utterly and without qualification 
the later speculations, in which he held 
Comte to have thrown overboard the 
method and the principles on which he 
had built up the system of positive ‘phi- 
losophy. Yet Littré declares that the 
Positivist Calendar deserves a place in the 
library of everybody who studies history ; 
that, though we may discuss this admis- 
sion or that exclusion, yet we must ad- 
mire the sureness of judgment applied to 
so mary men and over such diversity of 
matter; finally, that it is a powerful 
means of developing the historic spirit 
and the sentiment of continuity, and a 
luminous manual of meditation and in- 
struction. 

The English disciples of Comte have 
rendered good service to literature and to 
knowledge by introducing to public atten- 
tion a performance so commended by such 
authorities, They have taken their teach- 
er’s elaborate list of those who have played 
an effective part in Western civilization, 
and they have clothed each of these five 
hundred and fifty-eight names with an ap- 
parel of biographical and historical fact, 
which informs the reader who they were, 
and what is their title to a place in a great 
** concrete picture of human evolution.’’ 
If the Calendar itself be worth anything, 
this illustration of the Calendar was well 
worth doing. If, as Littré promises, the 
picture itself is to quicken meditation and 
to serve for instruction, then this explana- 
tion of each figure in the picture is an in- 
dispensable guide, commentary, and hand- 
book. Mr. Harrison tells us with lucidity 
and precision in his preface what it is that 
he and his companions have done. The 
book is not a dictionary, for the names 
are placed, not in alphabetical order, but 
in historic sequence. They are selected, 
again, not with a view to the space they 
fill in common fame or in literary discus- 
sion, but in relation to a definite principle 
of grouping—namely, the contribution 
made by the given individual to the prog- 
ress of mankind. These little biographies 
constitute, like the skeleton Calendar on 
which they are built up, ‘‘a balanced 
whole, constructed, with immense care, 
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to mark the relative importance of differ- 
ent movements, races, and ages.”’ 

How much diligent and conscientious 
trouble must have been taken, can only 
be realized by those who are practised in 
literary workmanship. Condensation is 
the hardest of all the requirements of 
composition of this kind ; and these little 
lives are marvels of condensation. Let 
anybody try to write about Fénelon or the 
Architects of the Middle Ages in a single 
small page, or Mozart, or Roger Bacon, 
or Bossuet, or Saint Louis in two, or 
Descartes in three, or Julius Cesar or 
Pope Hildebrand in four, or Aristotle in 
five : he will then be able to measure the 
industry, perspicacity, discrimination, and 
let us not forget also the self-denial and 
self-control, which have gone to the pro- 
duction of these little vignettes. he 
writers make no attempt at literary dis- 
play, though at least three of them are 
past-masters in the arts of style and ex- 
pression. Some of them may seem to 
share the just regret expressed by our 
greatest living historian, that history can- 
not be treated apart from literature and 
style, like geometry or chemistry ; still as 
a whole the writing is excellent. The 
merit could not be expected to be abso- 
lutely equal in a team of fifteen ; but one 
can only admire the skill and success with 
which the unity of the central idea has 
been preserved, and a real, and not a me- 
chanical, harmony attained in bringing 
into a single fabric under one roof the 
shrines of the great servants of mankind 
in science, philosophy, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, romance, history, lyric, ele- 
giac, and dramatic poetry, government, 
and religion. The field is enormous ; so 
is the number of individual facts, names, 
dates, in all Janguages and all branches ; 
so is the quantity of separate estimates, 
appreciations, verdicts, and judgments. 
It is not too much to say—so far as one 
like myself can judge—that a high level 
of general competency has been attained, 
though, of course, in a survey of this en- 
cyclopwedic magnitude, there are a thou- 
sand points for remark, deduction, and 
objection. In one respect everybody will 
concur, Even those who are most ready 
to find Positivism, as a creed, hard, frigid, 
repulsive, and untrue, will still recognize 
and admire the genuine and devoted en- 
thusiasm for purity, nobility, and beauty, 
in art, literature, character, life, and ser- 
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vice, which has inspired the present en- 
terprise and marks every page of it. 

Nobody must suppose that the book 
which Mr. Harrison has edited is to be 
skimmed, or merely dipped into, or even 
once read through and then dismissed. It 
is extremely readable, for that matter, but 
it demands, and is intended for, digestion 
and rumination. Two of the most im- 
portant principles that are now established 
in all contemporary minds with any pre- 
tence to call themselves educated, are, 
first, the unity of history and the ordered 
continuity of European civilization and sci- 
ence ; and second, that the place and 
quality of a contribution to thought. feel- 
ing, or art is relative to the social condi- 
tions of time and place, of country and 
generation. Unless guided and illuminat- 
ed by these two ideas, the study of any- 
thing like general history is impossible, 
and for purposes of that popular education 
which is every day, all over the world, 
becoming more and more a leading cir- 
cumstance of our time, general history is 
seen to be of growing value and impor- 
tance, both for its own sake as knowledge, 
and as a corrective to the crude and nar- 
row tendencies incident to the ever-wax- 
ing ru'e of numbers, 

Hardly any connected view of the his- 
tory of the world is so bad as not to be 
better than to have no view at all. De- 
cisively as we may object to much in 
Comte’s spirit and teaching—to the stifling 
predominance, for instance, which he al- 
lowed Order to obtain in his mind over 
Progress, though he incessantly professed 
to value Progress and Order alike—still, 
even his chart, imperfect and avowedly 
provisional as it is and must be, is better 
than drifting in a boat over the sea of his- 
tory without a helmsman or a course. 
Great minds have felt this. Bossuet, in 
his famous Discourse on Universal His- 
tory, insists on ‘‘ the concatenation of the 
universe,” and that the true object of his- 
tory is to observe in connection with each 
epoch those secret dispositions of events 
which prepared the way for great changes, 
as well as the momentous conjunctures 
which more immediately brought them to 
pass; and, though Bossuet’s history is 
arbitrary and one-sided enough, he 
launched effectually a fertile idea. Mon- 
tesquicu, Voltaire, Kant, Turgot, Con- 
dorcet, Hegel, and many others, all felt 
the same intellectual necessity, and made 
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more philosophic attempts to meet it. 
Comte went far more elaborately and sys- 
tematically to work than any of them, in 
uniting concrete to abstract examination 
of the Jong movement ending in the mod- 
ern world. 

Among the competing theories of human 
history, men will choose their own, or, 
rather in most cases they will let accident 
choose for them. There is less ditference 
between them for this particular object 
than controversial passion might suppose. 
Bossuet found the key to events in a Di- 
vine Providence, controlling and overrul- 
ing the course of human destinies by a 
constant exercise of superhuman will. 
Comte ascribed a hardly less resistible 
power to a Providence of his own con- 
struction, directing present events along a 
groove cut ever more and more deeply for 
them by the past, and even pushing the 
influence of past over present to the sin- 
gular and soul-destroying paradox that the 
living are ruled by the dead. Whether 
you accept Bossuet’s theory or Comte’s 
theory of the law and governance of the 
world, of the social union, of change, 
progress, and the ebb and flow of civiliza- 
tion, in either case, whether men be their 
own Providence, or no more than instru- 
ments and secondary agents in the hands 
and for the purposes of ‘‘ das unbekannte 
hihere Wesen das wir ahnen,’’ this classifi- 
cation of the operations of either Provi- 
dence equally deserves study and medita- 
tion. Earthly fame, savs the poet, is 
nothing else but a breath of wind, and 
comes now this way, now that way, mak- 
ing mighty noise; and, as the wind is 
called Scirocco, Tramontana, Libeccio, 
Greco, according as it blows from one 
point or another, so Fame picks out her 
diverse names to celebrate, and the same 
wind has different power and is differently 
known in diverse lands. The merit of 
such an attempt as this is that it supplies 
principles by which to bring order into 
the Aolian confusion, to measure famous 
names, to restrain random incontinence of 
praise and blame, and, at the same time, 
in a systematic scheme, ‘‘ to impress on 
the mind of our age the characteristic 
qualities of various types of civilization 
and of human energy and thought.’’ 

Its writers will not expect, and do not 
intend, the present volume to fill the 
space in men’s minds that was once for so 


many ages occupied by the Menologies 
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and Hagiologies of the Christian Church. 
Saints crowded into the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar with dangerous profusion, and the 
legends of their lives were worked up into 
a gigantie system of popular mythology, 
which, as Gibbon says, so obscured the 
simple theology of primitive believers as 
visibly to tend to a restoration of the old 
reign of polytheism. Yet these legen- 
dary biographies, calculated as they were to 
impair the sublime austerity of monothe- 
ism, still had a good side. ‘‘ In contrast 
with the rudeness and selfishness which 
generally prevailed, they presented exam- 
ples which taught a spirit of gentleness 
and self-sacrifice, of purity, of patience, 
of love to God and man, of disinterested 
toil, of forgiveness of enemies, of kindness 
to the poor and the oppressed. The con- 
cluding part of the legend exhibited the 
saint triumphant after his earthly troubles, 
yet still interested in his brethren, who 
were engaged in the struggle of life, and 
manifesting his interest by interpositions 
in their behalf.’’ (Robertson’s History 
of the Christian Church, Bk. iv. ce. 9.) 

We may doubt whether any such place 
will ever be taken by these new heroes, 
Nor can one wish the book to be so effec- 
tive as to induce the general public to date 
its letters, for example, 28 Descartes 
(Hume) 103, instead of November 4, 1891. 
Life is too short for these innovations, 
Then the competition of the secular 
romance, as has been caustically remarked, 
which came in with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, threw hagiography into the shade ; 
and we cannot suppose that the rational- 
ized and scientific hagiography of the 
present volume will compete on equal 
terms with the vast and exuberant growth 
of modern fiction. Yet the wonderful 
spectacle which such a narrative offers of 
all the toil, wisdom, love, faith, illumina- 
tion of intellect and of soul which have 
gone to building the social home of the 
most forward portions of our race, will 
not be found without an edification and 
inspiration of its own. 

It is not to be expected that everybody 
will be satisfied with the distribution of 
the honors of canonization. Mr. Harrison 
thinks that, as to at least 500 names in the 
whole list, competent authorities would 
probably agree ; and as to the remainder, 
critics and objectors would differ as much 
from one another as from Comte. It may 
be so. The opening division, Theocratic 
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Civilization, will strike some as being what 
Cromwell called the law of England—a 
tortuous and ungodly jumble; but the 
field is in its nature obscure, and has been 
opened mainly since Comte’s time. This 
is not the place for discussing the large 
question whether Comte was right or 
wrong in excluding the Protestant reform- 
ers from his list. To many of us it has 
always appeared a disastrous omission that 
the form of faith which has directed and, 
to this day, in spite of the change in the 
ancient theological spirit, still directs the 
lives of so many communities all over the 
world, should be passed by as a mere 
solvent and an aberration. ‘‘ Protestant 
theologians, such as Luther and Calvin,”’ 
we are told (p. 27), ‘‘ are not in this Cal- 
endar ; since the positive and even the 
negative results of the Intellectual Revolu- 
tion in Protestant countries are best ex- 
hibited by systematic thinkers like Bacon 
and Hobbes, and practical statesmen like 
William the Silent and Cromwell.’’? We 
may notice in passing that William Penn 
and George Fox have a place, and nobody 
will grudge to either of them his canoniza- 
tion, or deny the principle on which they 
are admitted—namely, that the Quaker 
faith has ‘* rendered eminent temporary 
service in England and America.” Even 
Voltaire, after his memorable visit to Eng- 
land in 1725, did full justice to the graces 
and virtues of Quakerism. Buteven from 
the Positivist point of view, it cannot} be 
held that the Quakers are the only Prot- 
estants who have rendered eminent tem- 
porarv service to society and mankind in 
Great Britain and in America, If George 
Fox has a good title, why not, for in- 
stance, John Wesley? A principal claim 
made for Catholicism throughout these 
pages is that over many ages, even amid 
the decline of theology, it has had charge 
of morals. Perhaps, in this claim, Catholi- 
cism is used in its larger sense for Chris- 
tianity as a whole ; still, in that case, or 
in any case, the assertion that the Prot- 
estant form of Christianity has had charge 
of morals is just as true in the same sense 
as the same assertion about the Romish 
form. If this task, whatever it may 
amount to, has fallen to one church in 
Catholic countries, it has fallen in the 
same sense to other churches in Prot- 
estant countries, The precise value of the 
service may be different, and the exact 
degree of success may be unequal, if any- 


body chooses to say so; but the service 
is in aim and quality the same. What- 
ever may be the relations of such a doc- 
trine as Justification by Faith to the intel- 
lectual revolution of modern times, what 
is not to be denied is that, with all its 
divisions and all its defects, the evangeli- 
cal movement, in which Wesley is the 
greatest name, ‘* unquestionably effected 
a great moral revolution in England.” 
(Lecky, Highteenth Century, vol. ii. ch. 
ix.) Surely to wage war against the slave 
trade was to render a pretty ‘‘ eminent 
service to England and America.’’ Wes- 
ley was one of its earliest and strongest 
opponents, and the historian must record 
that both the onslaught upon the slave 
trade, and the other remarkable philan- 
thropic efforts toward the last quarter of 
the last century, arose ia, and owed their 
importance to, the great evangelical move- 
ment, of which this Calendar fatally omits 
to take any account. If Catholicism is to 
be judged, not as a body of doctrines, but 
as a social force, why not Protestantism 
also ? 

To omit Calvin from the forces of 
Western evolution is to read history with 
one eye shut. To say that Hobbes and 
Cromwell stand for the positive results of 
the intellectual revolution in Protestant 
countries, and that Calvin does not, is to 
ignore what the Calvinistic churches were, 
and what they have done for moral and 
social causes in the old werld and in the 
new. Hobbes and Cromwell were giants 
in their several ways, but if we consider 
their powers of binding men together by 
stuble association and organization, their 
permanent influence over the moral con- 
victions and conduct of vast masses of 
men for generation after generation, the 
marks they have set on social and political 
institutions wherever the Protestant faith 
prevails, from the country of John Knox 
to the country of Jonathan Edwards, we 
cannot but see that, compared with Cal- 
vin, not in capacity of intellect, but in 
power of giving formal shape to a world, 
Hobbes and Cromwell are hardly more 
than names writ in water. As a learned 
man with a right to be heard has put it : 
—‘* The Protestant movement was saved 
from being sunk in the quicksands of doc- 
trinal dispute chiefly by the new moral 
direction given to it in Geneva. The re- 
ligious instinct of Calvin discerned the 
crying need of human nature to be a so- 
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cial discipline rather than a metaphysical 
correctness. The scheme of polity which 
he contrived, however mixed with the 
erroneous notions of his day, enforced at 
least the two cardinal laws of human so- 
ciety—viz., self-control as the foundation 
of virtue, self-sacrifice as the condition of 
the common weal. ... It was a rude 
attempt, indeed, but then it was the first 
which the modern times had seen, to com- 
bine individual and equal freedom with 
strict self-imposed law ; to found society 
on the common endeavor after moral per- 
fection. The Christianity of the Middle 


Ages had preached the base,and demor-’ 


alizing surrender of the individual ; the 
surrender of his understanding to the 
Church ; of his conscience to the priest ; 
of his will to the prince. Protestantism, 
as an insurrection against this subjugation, 
labored urder the same weakness as of all 
other revolutions. It threw off a yoke 
and got rid of an exterior control, but it 
was destitute of any basis of interior life. 
The policy of Calvin was a vigorous effort 
to supply that which the revolutionary 
movement wanted—a positive education of 
the individual soul. The power thus gen- 
erated was too expansive to be confined to 
Geneva, It went forth into all countries. 
From every part cf Protestant Europe 
eager hearts flocked hither to catch some- 
thing of the inspiration. The Reformed 
Communions, which doctrinal discussion 
was fast splitting up into ever-multiplying 
sects, began to feel in this moral sympa- 
thy a new centre of union. This, and 
this alone, enabled the Reformation to 
make head against the terrible repressive 
forces brought to bear by Spain, the In- 
quisition, and the Jesuits. Sparta against 
Persia was not such odds as Geneva 
against Spain. Calvinism saved Europe.’ 
(Pattison’s Hssays, ii. 31.) 

Yet Loyola and Dominic are to count 
among the great saving forces of the 
Western world, and Calvin is to be ban- 
ished to limbo. For my part, if I may 
not date my letters Luther, 1 decline to 
date them Innocent the Third. 

The same deliberate limitation of vision 
—for it would be altogether unjust to 
ascribe it to mere constitutional narrow- 
ness of mind—which thrusts out even the 
social services of Protestant heretics in the 
West, excludes all mention of the services 
rendered to civilization by the heretical 
heirs of the Roman Empire in the East. 
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Mr. Harrison, for instance, describes it as 
the great glory of Charles Martel thet he 
saved Europe from Islam and stemmed 
the torrent of invasion, both in North and 
South, from Mussulman and_ heathen. 
But this is to leave out of sight what was 
the real and effective bulwark for many ages 
against Mussulman invasion. What. says 
a profound and learned historian whose 
authority Mr. Harrison will be the first to 
recognize ? ‘* The vanity of Gallic writers 
has magnified the success of Charles Mar- 
tel over a plundering expedition of the 
Spanish Arabs (a.p. 732) into a marvellous 
victory, and attributed the deliverance of 
Europe from the Saracen yoke to the 
valor of the Franks. But it was the de- 
feat of the great army of the Saracens be- 
fore Constantinople by Leo the Third 
(718) which first arrested the torrent of 
Mohammedan conquest, although Europe 
refuses her gratitude to the iconoclast 
hero who averted the greatest religious, 
political, and ethnological revolution with 
which she has: ever been threatened.” 
(Finlay’s History of Greece, ii. 19.) 

Nothing but a settled prejudice against 
the Orthodox Church can explain the ex- 
clusion of all reference to the share of 
the Eastern Empire in saving Western 
civilization. Hannibal is admitted, on 
what principle I do not profess to under- 
stand, for the victory of Carthage over 
Rome would have transformed the face of 
the world, and ruined thie process of civil- 
izing incorporation which in Comte’s eyes 
makes the name of Rome blessed in the 
history of mankind. Why should Hanni- 
bal, who would have destroyed this great 
work, have his day, and Leo and Basil, 
who sheltered and saved the work, be left 
to perish from commemoration like the 
shadow of smoke? ‘* Without the his- 
tory of the Eastern Empire, of Rome,’’ 
says Mr. Freeman, to whom the doctrine 
of the unity of history as a living truth of 
daily application owes so much more than 
to anybody else in England, ‘‘ without the 
Eastern Empire, the main story of the 
world becomes an insoluble riddle. If 
there had been Turks at Constantinople in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, the names 
Europe and Christendom could never have 
had so nearly the same meaning as they 
have had for ages.’’ (Freeman, Methods 
of Historical Study, p. 111.) 

It may be said that Comte expressly 
designed his scheme for Western Europe. 
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But then, why insert Haroun-al-Raschid, 
the immortal caliph of Bagdad, and Abd- 
al-Rahman, the greatest of the caliphs of 
Cordova! Because, we are told, the 
Arabian culture which flourished in their 
reigns excited a powerful reaction in the 
whole progress of Western thought, and 
because much of the learning, the arts, 
and the mechanical knowledge of the an- 
cient world was preserved in the Arab 
university of Cordova. That is quite 
true, but nobody knows better than some 
of the writers of this volume how much 
more was preserved at Constantinople. 
The mighty Gibbon did Jess than justice 
to the part played by the Byzantine Em- 
perors in saving Christian civilization for 
so long from the arms of the Turks, yet 
he * trembles at the thought that Greece 
might have been overwhelmed, with her 
schools and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of barbarism, 
and that the seeds of science might have 
been scattered on the winds before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their cultiva- 
tion.’? (Decline and Fall, ch. 66.) The 
Byzantine system of government may have 
been essentially retrograde, and it may 
have been so for the reason that it had 
the fundamental vice of uniting temporal 
and spiritual power in the same hands. 
That is no reason, however, why the ser- 
vices of the Byzantines should be left ont, 
nor would they have been, as one must 
suspect, if they had not been schismatic 
in the eyes of the Pope of Rome, and if 
the founder of Positivism had not felt 
bound to take up the Pope’s quarrels along 
with the rest of his pontifical attributes. 
Among the names which Englishmen 
will be prompt to miss are Elizabeth and 
Chatham. Yet Elizabeth, by the practice 
of a patient and long-headed sagacity, in 
which she has not many rivals among 
statesmen, saved the independence of 
England, and Englishmen at least may be 
excused for thinking that such an achieve- 
ment ought to count for something in an 
cecumenical survey like this. Mr. Bees- 
ly’s new volume on Elizabeth is a master- 
ly vindication—and vindication cannot 
really be needed in the eyes of his associ- 
ates—of her claim to as high a place as 
Blanche of Castille, and to one consider- 
ably higher than her namesake, Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Then, as-to Chat- 
ham, it seems hard measure to exalt Fred- 
erick the Great to the lofty pinnacle of the 


presiding genius over a whole month, and 
yet to grudge even a day of a week to the 
English minister who prevented Frederick 
from being cut into mincemeat—not to 
mention sundry other performances which, 
in their ultimate effects, have decided 
**the general course of civilization,’’ of 
which this volume is the biographical 
manual, over the greater part of the habi- 
table globe. Without Chatham the ap- 
pearance of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin in the Calendar is robbed of half 
its meaning ; and it may be worth adding 
that Jefferson would have been very much 
surprised to find himself admitted to Para- 
dise, while the unlucky French philoso- 
phers who inspired him with the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and all the rest 
of his principles, are cast nameless down 
into the Inferno as negatives, destructives, 
and revolutionaries. 

Few selections are so hard to swallow 
as that of Frederick the Great as patron 
saint of Modern Statesmanship. Comte 
extols Frederick as a practical genius who 
in capacity comes nearest to Cesar and 
Charlemagne. This in itself will seem a 
gross exaggeration to anybody who, with 
Napoleon’s exploits in his mind and the 
volumes of Napoleon’s correspondence 
before him, has ever realized the incom- 
parable magnitude and strength of prac- 
tical genius in that colossal man. Baleful 
as were the purposes to which he put-it, 
who will place Napoleon’s practical genius 
on a level with Frederick’s? The best 
modern opinion of Frederick cn this side 
of his career is that, though a great sol- 
dier and an intrepid and skilful diplo- 
matist, he possessed little originality in 
the fields of administration and organiza- 
tion. Mirabeau said of Frederick that he 
was a great character in a great position, 
rather than a great genius raised by nature 
high above the common level. To take 
this measure of him is not to deny that 
Frederick carried out, with keroic cour- 
age, persistency, insight, resource, and 
labor, the work which was theu appointed 
by circumstances for the ruler of the Prus- 
sian State. ‘‘ He maintained with invinci- 
ble tenacity his father’s idea of defending 
Prussia by the sustained energy of its 
people, called out and stimulated by the 
unsparing rigor of the Government.’’ 
(Seeley’s Stein, i. 175.) All that is true 
enough. But admire this performance as 
we may, high as we may place the quali- 
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ties exhibited in the course of it, yet it 
was but a small task compared with the 
stupendous and world-embracing achieve- 
ments alike of statesmanlike conception 
and of execution which justify. the writers 
of the present volume in saying of Cesar 
that Shakespeare was not wrong in calling 
him the foremost man of all the world, 
and, of Charlemagne, that he formed the 
course of human civilization, recast a 
world shattered by barbarian incursion, 
and founded Europe as an organic whole. 
Frederick had not been twenty years in 
his grave before the work of his life was 
in ruins. Arbitrary energy is always 
superficially attractive; but it always 
Jeaves confusion behind it. Frederick’s 
duty was to preserve the independence of 
a very poor country without a frontier, 
and he succeeded. But it was Frederick’s 
bad civil administration and the abuses 
and defects of his military system which 
left Prussia open to the humiliation and 
overthrow of Jena and Tilsit. 

Apart from the question of Frederick’s 
practical genius, which was assuredly not 
second-rate, Comte gives him his promi- 
nent place in the Calendar as a dictator 
who furnishes the best model of modern 
statesmanship, and who, in accordance 
with the ideal of Hobbes—a very bad 
ideal it was from any liberal point of view 
—‘‘reconciled power and liberty.’’ If 
we turn from these rose-colored abstrac- 
tions to the actualities of Frederick’s gov- 
ernment, we can find no proof of any such 
reconciliation. His rigors may have been 
justified by the exigencies of his kingdom, 
but it is idle to cover with fair words the 
harshness of a government in the strictest 
sense railitary and despotic. I cannot see 
how Napoleon was not as good an illustra- 
tion of the bad ideal of Hobbes as Fred- 
erick, nor why Napoleon is to be excluded 
if Frederick is to be admitted, and not 
only admitted, but raised to the same high 
and special eminence as Aristotle, Charle- 
magne, Descartes, and St. Paul. Dic- 
tators have their place in the universal 
scheme, no doubt ; but one can only hold 
up one’s hands in amazement when Fred- 
erick, who is more responsible than any 
one other European ruler of the eighteenth 
century for the spread of those principles 
of violence, fraud, and robbery which 
were only carried further by Napoleon, 
and were not begun by him, is held up as 
‘* a precious and shining example of what 
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purely human motives can effect when 
they are not weighted and warped by the 
rival claims of an imaginary object of love 
and adoration.’’ The more highly we ap- 
preciate Mr, Beesly’s remarkably acute 
and masculine historic judgment, generally 
speaking, the harder is this eulogy to com- 
prehend. 

A very different figure from Frederick 
is Francia the dictator of Paraguay, whom 
Carlyle, carrying his idolatry of force and 
brute-will to its most perverse height, 
made the hero of a too well-known essay. 
Even the defenders of this execrable per- 
sonage have, I believe, been obliged to 
plead insanity in extennation of some of 
his most atrocious doings ; and, sane or 
insane, it would be hard to find a man 
known to history less worthy of admira- 
tion, and he is least worthy of all, exactly 
from the Positivist point of view. Yet 
Francia, one of the cruellest of despots, 
figures in the week of Cromwell along 
with Algernon Sidney and George Wash- 
ington! Rather than dedicate a day of 
the week to Francia, I shall decidedly 
stick to my old friends the Sun and the 
Moon, to Wodin and to Thor. 

One of the most admirable of these lit- 
tle biographies is that of Byron. Mr. 
Harrison deals with a justice, courage, 
generosity, eloquence, and judgment which 
are more common in foreign than in Eng- 
lish critics of this powerful man. 


To judge Byron truly, we must look on him 
with European and not with insular eyesight. 
His power, his directness, his social enthusi- 
asm, fill the imagination of Europe, which is 
less troubled than we are to-day about his 
metrical poverty and conventional phrase, 
To Italians he is almost more an Italian than 
an English poet ; to Greeks he is the true au- 
thor and prophet of their patriotic sentiments, 
and in France and in Germany he is now 
more valued and studied than by his country- 
men, in a generation when subtle involution 
of idea and artful cadence of metre are the 
sole qualifications for the laurel crown. When 
this literary purism is over, Byron will be 
seen as the poet of the revojutiopary move- 
ment which, early in the nineteenth century, 
awoke a new Renascence, (Page 362.) 


I have not a word to say against this 
estimate or a word to add. It makes one 
wonder, however, why, if Byron is to be 
admitted to our pantheon, Rousseau, for 
instance, should be excluded. Comte has 
used some bad Janguage about Rousseau, 
and some of it is thoroughly deserved. 
But when you have exposed his sophis- 
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tries, his delusions, his sentimentalism, 
his mischievous rhetoric, it still remains 
at least as true of him as it ever was of 
Byron, that his glow, his fervor, his power 
of effective inspiration, his feeling for na- 
ture, his sense of the true dignity of man 
awoke new aspirations and kindled a purer 
flame in the life of the affections and the 
heart. To treat Rousseau as all negative 
or destructive is to leave out one half of 
the sources, and one half of the results, of 
his social and popular influence, It is 
true that he wasa revolutionary in Comte’s 
sense, but then nobody could dream of 
denying, «nd Mr. Harrison does not deny, 
that the new element of lyric emotion 
represented by Byron is ‘‘ revolutionary 
in its origin and in its sympathies.” If 
Byron then is to have a day of the week 
to himself, why not Rousseau ? 

It is curious that, as Rousseau is shut 
out, the great man who despised Rousseau 
so intensely, and combated his theories 
with such persistency and power, should 
not be Jet in, One can see possible 
grounds, in framing a calendar, for the 
exclusion of either Rousseau or Burke, 
but not of both. We can well suppose 
that Burke would never have found a day 
in Ventdse, Nivdse, and Pluvidse. The 
headless shades of Danton, Robespierre, 
and the rest of tlrem may find some solace 
in knowing that their exclusion is shared 
by the author of the Reflections on the 
French Revolution; but Comte, of all 
men, should not have neglected the great- 
est conservative force in the literature of 
the revolutionary crisis. 

The equally striking omission of Words- 
worth is, I suppose, to be explained by 
the decision to include no contemporaries. 
Comte framed his Calendar between 1845 
and 1849, and Wordsworth did not die until 
1850, Exception, however, was made in 
favor of Kossini, who died in 1868, and 
Manzoni, who did not die until 1873 ; 
and Wordsworth is certainly a more indis- 
pensable name than either. No modern 
poet has more of the ideas which are in 
the Comtist scheme religious, and Comte, 
though his admiration for Dante shows 
him to have known fine poetry when he 
could get it, was tolerant even of medi- 
ocrity when it expressed his own thought 
—witness his admiration for the very poor 
line of Eliza Mercceur, *‘ L’oubli, c’est le 
néant ; la gloire est l'autre vie,’’ which, 
being interpreted, is that ‘‘ to be forgot- 
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ten is the true annihilation ; man’s future 
life lies in being remembered with honor.’’ 

The treatment of Ancient Poetry leaves 
something to be desired ; and the days of 
the month of Homer are not nearly so 
genial as the days and weeks of Dante and 
Shakespeare. If there is a man in all the 
world who deserves a gracious, gentle, and 
affectionate hand, it is Horace. One is 
shocked to find this true-hearted and de- 
lightful poet sniffed at and scolded almost 
as if he were one of the impostors of let- 
ters. ‘* Having smothered his republican 
zeal with a hollow enthusiasm for the tri- 
umphant empire, his purely Roman work 
was reduced to opening the doors of the 
Pantheon to the cults and philosophies of 
all the world. Ile emphasized the eclecti- 
cism which was the groundwork of the im- 
perial sociocracy.’’ This is surely no way 
of writing about a lyric poet. He is ‘‘ the 
polished poet of expediency for all ages ;’’ 
smooth and shallow is his poetry of love ; 
his code is one of harmless selfishness ; 
his love, ‘‘ like the rest of his faculties, 
Jacked the fire of a devotion welding the 
fragments of morality into religion.'’ All 
this sermonizing makes but a stale and 
weedy chaplet to adorn a poet’s bust, and 
such a poet as Horace too—the very 
genius of friendship, of gayety, of pleas- 
ant dalliance, of those social delights 
which Milton declared to be not unwise if 
we but spare to interpose them oft ; and 
who, besides these infinitely graceful effu- 
sions of a lighter muse, yet could strike a 
grave and thrilling note when he praised 
Regulus or the just and tenacious man, 
and who, in his Satires and Epistles, takes 
a place among the first of those who have 
set forth,the wisdom of life, including that 
vitally important part of wisdom which 
consists in not expecting too much either 
from life or from your fellow-creatures, 
How could it ever be the business of such 
a poet as this to ‘‘ weld the fragments of 
morality into religion ?” 

The same writer, one must add, who is 
so ungenial in raising Horace to his pedes- 
tal, does excellently by Ovid and Tibullus. 
But why did Comte make no room for 
Catullus in this very agreeable week ? Le 
is a far finer poet than Tibullus. Half a 
dozen pieces of Catullus are the very gems 
of the lyric muse in the ancient world. 
The omission may have been a slip, and, 
after all, 1 am much more inclined to won- 
der at the completeness and comprehen- 
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siveness of Comte’s lists than to complain 
of an exclusion, 

Virgil receives a fine and glowing trib- 
ute, alike for his merits as a master of the 
poet’s art and instrument, and for his vast 
influence over the mind and imagination 
of Europe during the whole of the Catho- 
lic period. But Lucretius, on the other 
hand, gets in comparison a somewhat curt 
and frigid portion ; though, in sublimity, 
in boldness, in strength and sweep of im- 
agination, and, I must even say, notwith- 
standing Mr. Harrison’s talk of Virgil’s 
‘* matchless hexameters’’—as matchless 
they are in finish, grace, and elaboration— 
yet in grand and solemn majesty of verse, 
and, above all, in penetrating insight into 
the awful realities of things through all 
time and all creation, Lucretius seems in 
many a passage to be as far above Virgil 
as Milton is above Spenser. 

Some will be struck by the large num- 
ber of names in the three months dedicat- 
ed to poetry ; but under the general head 
of ‘* Poetry’’ are included all modes in 
which the creative faculty of man ex- 
presses imaginative thought. Poetry 
covers epic, lyric, and romantic poetry 
proper ; romances, chronicles, or medita- 
tions ; even painting and sculpture. This 
wide comprehension explains the fact that 
the Calendar contains no fewer than 127 
names in this sphere of creative art, or 
very little short of one quarter of the 
whole 558. ‘‘Such is the large part 
which Comte assigned to the imagination 
in the evolution of human society.’’ This 
shows a far wiser appreciation of the true 
proportion among the shaping influences 
of the world than the ordinary political 
historian, or even the actual politician, is 
‘wont to dream of. Comte himself, as it 
happens, was not conspicuously endowed 
with imagination, though in this we can- 
not expect all his disciples to agree. 

On this head, by the way, it is not easy 
to see why Froissart and Joinville should 
be placed under Modem Poetry, while 
Iferodotus goes not into Ancient Poetry, 
but into Ancient Philosophy. Nor do I 
understand why Saint-Simon is left out, 
while Guicciardini is put in. Voltaire 
is admitted, but only to a subordinate 
place, as the author of plays like Zaire 
and Mahomet ; but nothing is said of his 
Essai sur les Meurs, which was not mere- 
ly negative, but a truly positive contribu- 
tion to the conception of history, and 





nothing is said of his sleepless humanity, 
or of his strenuous, lifelong protest against 
intolerance. So, in the case of Locke, 
surely we should have heard more about 
his writings on civil government and tolera- 
tion, Locke’s political or social liberal- 
ism was a more important factor in ‘‘ the 
concrete evolution of humanity’’ than his 
Essay. As Hallam says, whatever we 
may think of Locke’s doctrine on govern- 
ment, it opened a new era of political 
opinion in Europe. ‘‘ While silently 
spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way 
for theories of political society from which 
the great revolutions of the past and pres- 
ent age have sprang’’ (Literary History, 
pt. iv. ch. 4). Of course Comte had a 
right to frame his Calendar in his own 
way ; but it is perplexing to find the prin- 
ciples of tolerance and freedom on which 
the modern world subsists, and, in an in- 
creasing degree lives, moves, and has its 
being, despatched as mere solvents, just 
as if they had made no positive difference, 
and no difference for good, in the ele- 
ments of moral and social life. 

It was almost inevitable, considering 
the purpose and inspiration of the work, 
that it should often have a note which will 
sound rather like a note of excess. The 
object is naturally to magnify and to exalt, 
not to be balanced, measured, or, espe- 
cially and before all else judicious, The 
Divine Comedy, for instance, is hailed as 
**the foundation of the Bible that is to 
be,’’ and we have no right to. wonder, 
therefore, that Comte should extol it as 
‘‘ the incomparable epic, which still forms 
the highest glory of human art.’’ In the 
region of Taste wise men will not waste 
time in quarrelling with other people’s 
superlatives. But to those who know 
Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, the sentence just quoted will prove 
a terribly hard saying. When Mr. Har- 
tison pronounces Dante to be the peer of 
all poets in profound insight into character 
and life ; to stand supreme in the ‘‘ sub- 
lime range of his theme, the sum totai of 
humanity and nature, the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future—in the profound 
synthesis of all knowledge, and the ideal 
co-ordination of jhuman society as a 
whole,” I cannot but remember tbat even 
so admiring and competent a student of 
Dante as Mr, Symonds finds it necessary 
to admit the presence of ‘‘ an irreducible 
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element of prose in the very essence of 
the poem,’’ and to say, in irreverent lan- 
guage, that the great poet was terribly 
limited by ‘‘ the exigencies of his frostbit- 
ten allegory and his rigid methodistical 
theology.’? Why not be content to love 
Dante for his exquisite observation of the 
most beautiful things in nature ; for the 
incomparable directness and intensity that 
enables him to make ‘‘ his verse hold itself 
aright by mere force of noun and verb 
without an epithet ;’’ for the sort of 
geometric reality with which, as Sainte- 
Beuve says, he renders the invisible, and 
by which he has reminded some of the 
austere genius of Pascal ; for his sublim- 
ity, his mixture of tenderness and pity, 
with arhadamanthine severity, not seldom 
deserving to be called by a harsher name ; 
for his ethical integrity? For all this 
mankind, who may be said in this century 
to have rediscovered Dante, will take care 
not to lose him again from among the ob- 
jects of their perpetual gratitude and affec- 
tion. But if we praise him above all for 
his insight ‘‘ into the sum total of human- 
ity,” what is there left for us to say about 
Shakespeare? This demurrer to anvsthetic 
overestimate is not presumptuously to dis- 
parage Dante’s supreme place as the 
noblest monument of the middle age. 
Shelley puts Homer as the first, Dante as 
the second, of epic poets ; ‘‘ that is, the 
second poet the series of whose creations 
have a defined and intelligible relation to 
the knowledge and sentiment and religion 
of the age in which he lived and of the 
ages which followed it.’? This defined 
and intelligible relation undoubtedly exists 
in the work of Dante, and amply warrants 
Mr. Harrison’s description of the ‘‘ Vis- 
ion’’ as summing up the spirit, the knowl- 
edge, the religion of the médizval epoch, 
and bringing the whole range of Catholic 
Feudalism before our eyes. 

In connection with Dante’s ‘‘ Vision’’ 
a remark may be made on another work 
of fame as wide, and of far more nearly 
universal popularity and acceptance, the 
Imitatio Christi. This memorable prod- 
uct of the piety of some devout, strong, 
and sincere soul in the fifteenth century is 
one of the sacred books of the Positivist 
library. ‘‘ The conclusive test of experi- 
ence,’’ said Comte, ‘‘ induces us to recom- 
mend above all the daily reading of the 
sublime, if incomplete, effort of 4 Kempis, 
and the incomparable epic of Dante. 
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More than seven years have passed since I 
have read each morning a chapter of the 
one, each evening a canto of the other, 
never ceasing to find new beauties pre- 
viously unseen, never ceasing to gather 
new fruits, intellectual or moral.”’ 

It is true, as is said here, that the Zmi- 
tatio is a book available for all men; but 
does the reason given quite accurately hit 
the mark? It partly depends on our defi- 
nition of Religion. Mr. Harrison has said 
somewhere that ‘‘ the substance and crown 
of religion is to answer the question, What 
is my duty in the world? Duty, moral 
purpose, moral improvement is the last 
word and deepest word of Religion. Re- 
ligion is summed up in Duty.” One 
could not undertake to examine this little 
sentence in less than a volume. Mean- 
while Goethe appears to come nearer the 
truth. ‘‘ All religions have one aim : to 
make man accept the inevitable.’’ Resig- 
nation and Renunciation—not sullen nor 
frigid, nor idle nor apathetic, but open, 
benign, fim, patient, very pitiful and of 
tender mercy—is not this what we mean 
by piety ? Duty does not cover nor com- 
prehend it. Duty is more, and it is less. 
We are told that, historically considered, 
the Jmitatio is to be viewed as a final 
summary of the moral wisdom of Catholi- 
cism ; that it is a picture of man’s moral 
nature ; that it continually presents per- 
sonal moral improvement as the first and 
constant aim for every individual. I do 
not say that any of this is untrue, but is 
moral the right word? Is not the sphere 
of these famous meditations the spiritual 
rather than the moral life, and their aim 
the attainment of holiness rather than 
mere moral excellence? As, indeed, an- 
other writer under the same head better 
expresses it, is not their inspiration ‘‘ the 
yearning for perfection—the consolation 
of the life out of self?’ By Holiness do 
we not mean something different from vir- 
tue? It is not the same as duty ; still 
less is it the same as religious belief. It 
is a name for an inner grace of nature, an 
instinct of the soul, by which, though 
knowing of earthy appetites and worldly 
passions, the spirit, purifying itself of 
these, and independent of reason, argu- 
ment, and the struggles of the will, dwells 
in living, patient, and confident commun- © 
ion with the seen and the unseen Good, 
In this region, not in ethics, moves the 
Imitatio, 
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But we are being drawn into matters 
which are too high fora mere causerie like 
this, and far too high for the present 
writer either here or anywhere. I hope 
that enough has been said to indicate how 


Il. 


Two months of summer were still left 
when the Armada made its second start 
out of Corunna on Friday, July 22, with 
fresh heart and better provision. On the 
23rd the last vessel in the fleet had passed 
Cape Ortegal, and the wind, as if to make 
amends for past persecution, blew fair and 
moderate from the south. Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday the galleons swept easily 
along across the Bay of Biscay, and on 
the Monday night, the 25th, the Duke 
found himself with all his flock about him 
at the mouth of the English Channel, 
Tuesday broke calm and cloudy, with a 
draft of northerly air. Heavy showers 
fell. One of the galleys had sprung a 
leak, and was obliged to go home. On 
Wednesday the wind had backed to the 
west, and rose into a gale, blowing hard 
with a high sea. The waves broke into 
the stern galleries of the galleons, and the 
fleet was hove to. On Friday the storm 
was over, but there was still a long, heavy 
roll. The ships were unmanageable, and 
from the maintop of the San Martin forty 
sail were again not to be seen. The gal- 
leys, finding that in such water they were 
like to be swamped, had made away for 
the coast of France ; the Santa Afa, the 
Capitana of the Biscay squadron, had dis- 
appeared completely, and was supposed to 
have been sunk. She had in fact lost her 
reckoning, and at last found her way into 
Havre. The rest of the missing ships 
proved only to be a few miles ahead. 
After a slight flutter, the Armada, shorn 
of its galleys and the Santa Aja, was 
again complete, and with the sky clearing 
from south-west, went on upon its way. 
As yet they had seen nothing—not a sail 
or a boat ; but being on the enemy’s coast 
they put themselves into fighting order. 





* See November Ectectic, 
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They were in three divisions. The Duke 
was in the centre with the main battle. 
Alonzo de Leyva led the advance as the 
post of honor. The rear was under Marti- 
nez de Recalde, the formation being like an 
oblique crescent, or like the moon when 
it lies on its back, De Leyva and Recalde 
being at the two horns. 

In this order they sailed slowly on 
through the day, still with nothing in 
sight, but knowing by observation and 
soundings that they were coming up to 
land. The sun on Friday, at noon, gave 
them 50 degrees, and the lead 56 fathoms. 
At four in the afternoon the gray ridge of 
the Lizard rose above the sea three leagues 
off. They were now in sight of the den 
of the dragon which they were to come to 
slay, and Medina Sidonia ran up ,to his 
masthead a special flag of his own, which 
had been embroidered for the occasion— 
Christ on the Cross, and Our Lady and 
the Magdalen on either side of Him. As 
the folds unrolled in the breeze, each ship 
in the fleet fired a broadside, and the 
ships’ companies gathered and knelt on the 
deck to give thanks to the Almighty. 

That evening the Duke despatched the 
last letter to the King, which for a month 
he had leisure to write. So far, he said, 
the enemy had not shown himself, but he 
was going forward in the dark ; no word 
had come from Parma; before him was 
only the silent sea, and the long line of 
the Cornish coast, marked at intervals by 
columns of smoke which he knew to be 
alarm beacons. The sea that was so silent 
would soon be noisy enough. With a 
presentiment of danger, the Duke told the 
King that he must so far disregard his 
orders, that until Parma had communicated 
with him he proposed to halt at the Isle 
of Wight and to go no further. Sail was 
taken in that night. On the Saturday 
morning a despatch boat was sent away 
with the letter to the King, and the fleet 
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crept on slowly and cautiously. They 
had hoped to fall in with a fishing-smack, 
but none were to be discovered ; nor was 
it till Saturday night, or rather at one 
o’clock on the Sunday morning, that they 
were able to gather any information at 
all. At that hour, and not before, a pin- 
nace that had gone out for information 
came back with four Falmouth fishermen 
who had been fallen in with at sea. From 
them the Duke and the admirals learned 
that Drake and Howard had come out on 
the Saturday morning from Plymouth har- 
bor, and were lying in the Sound, or out- 
side it, waiting for them. The burning 
beacons had brought notice on the Friday 
evening that the Armada was in sight, 
and the English had instantly got under 
way. The Spanish records and diaries 
say distinctly that from these fishermen 
they had gathered their first and only 
knowledge of the English movements. 
The charge afterward brought against the 
Duke, therefore, that he had learned that 
Plymouth was undefended, that Oquendo 
and Recalde urged him to go in and take 
it, and that he refused and lost the oppor- 
tunity, is proved to be without foundation. 
Very likely a council of admirals did ad- 
vise that Plymouth should be attacked if 
they found Howard and Drake still in the 
Sound, for in the narrow space the ships 
would be close together, and the superior 
numbers of the Spaniards and their supe- 
rior strength in small arms and musketry 
would be able to assert themselves, Me- 
dina Sidonia may have agreed, for all that 
any one can say to the contrary, but the 
opportunity was never allowed him, The 
English fleet was already outside, and the 
Duke could not enter till he had fought 
an action, 

An hour after midnight, on Saturday, 
the Falmouth boatmen gave their informa- 
tion. Four hours later, directly off Ram- 
head, the two fleets were engaged. The 
air through the night had been light from 
the west. The water was smooth. At 
five o’clock on the Sunday morning, July 
31st, eleven large vessels were seen from 
the deck of the San Martin three miles to 
leeward, just off the Mewstone, mancu- 
vring to recover the wind, which was be- 
ginning to freshen. Forty others were 
counted between the Armada and the land 
to the west of the Sound. The squadron 
first seen consisted of the Queen’s ships 
under Lord Howard; the others were 
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Drake and the privateers. The breeze 
rose rapidly. The Duke flew the conse- 
crated standard, and signalled to the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold 
the wind between the two English divi- 
sions. Howard, however, with apparent 
ease, went on to windward and joined 
Drake ; both of them then stood out to 
sea behind the whole Armada, firing 
heavily into Recalde and the rearward 
Spanish squadron as they passed. Recalde 
tried hard to close, but Sir John Hawkins 
had introduced new lines into the construc- 
tion of the English ships. The high cas- 
tles at poop and stem had been reduced, 
the length increased, the beam diminished. 
They could sail perhaps within five points 
of the wind. They showed powers, at any 
rate, entirely new to Recalde, for they 
seemed to be able to keep at any distance 
which they pleased from him. They did 
not try to break his line or capture de- 
tached vessels, With their heavy guns, 
which he found to his cost to be of 
weightier metai, and to carry farther than 
his own, they poured their broadsides into 
him at their leisure, and he could make 
no tolerable reply. Alonzo de Leyva and 
Oquendo, seeing that Recalde was suffer- 
ing severely, went to his assistance, but 
only to experience themselves the effects 
of this novel method of naval combat and 
naval construction. To fight at a distance 
was contrary to Spanish custom, and was 
not held worthy of honorable men, But 
it was effective ; it was perplexing, it was 
deadly. The engagement lasted on these 
conditions through the whole Sunday 
forenoon. The officers of the Armada 
did all that gallant men could achieve. 
They refused to recognize where the Eng- 
lish superiority lay till it was foreed upon 
them by torn rigging and shattered hulls, 
Recalde’s own ship fired a hundred and 
twenty shot, and it was thought a great 
thing. But the English had fired five to 
the Spanish one, and the effect was the 
greater because, as in Rodney’s action at 
Dominica, the galleons were crowded with 
troops, among whom shot and splinter had 
worked havoc. The Castilians and Bis- 
cayans were brave enough ; there were no 
braver men in the world ; but they were 
in a position where courage was of no use 
to them. They were perplexed and dis- 
turbed ; and an officer present who de- 
scribes the scene observes that ‘‘ este dia 
mostraronse de nuestra Armada algunos 
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officiales medrosos’’—this day some of the 
autborities of our fleet showed cowardice 
—the allusion was perhaps to the Duke, 
who had looked on and done nothing. 

No prizes were taken. Drake and 
Howard understood their business too 
well to waste life upon single captures. 
Their purpose was to harass, shatter, and 
weaken the entire Armada, as opportunity 
might offer, with the least damage to 
themselves, till shot and weather, and the 
casualties likely to occur under such con- 
ditions, had reduced the fleets to some- 
thing nearer to an equality. Tactics so 
novel perplexed the Spaniards. They had 
looked for difficulties, but they had count- 
ed with certainty on success if they could 
force the English into a general engage- 
ment. No wonder that they were un- 
pleasantly startled at the result of the first 
experiment. 

The action, if such it could be called 
when the Armada had been but a helpless 
target to the English guns, lasted till four 
in the afternoon. The southwest wind 
was blowing up, and the sea was rising. 
The two fleets had by that time driven 
past the opening into the Sound. The 
Duke could not have gone in if he had 
tried, nor could De Leyva himself, under 
such circumstances, have advised him to 
try ; so, finding that he could do nothing, 
and was only throwing away life, he sig- 
nalled from the San Martin to bear away 
up Channel. The misfortunes of the day, 
however, were not yet over, The Spanish 
squadrons endeavored to resume their 
proper positions, De Leyva leading and 
Recalde covering the rear. The English 
followed leisurely, two miles behind, and 
Recalde’s vessel had suffered so much in 
the engagement that she was observed to 
be dropping back, and to be in danger 
of being left alone and overtaken. Pedro 
de Valdez, in the Capitana of the Andalu- 
sian squadron, one of the finest ships in 
the fleet, observing his old comrade in 
difficulties, bore up to help him. After 
such a day, the men, perhaps, were all of 
them disturbed, and likely to make mis- 
takes in difficult manceuvres. In turning, 
the Capitana came into collision with the 
Santa Catalina and broke her bowsprit ; 
the fore-topmast followed, and the ship 
became an unmanageable wreck. She had 
five hundred men on board, besides a con- 
siderable part of the money which had 
been sent for the use of the fleet. To de- 
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sert such a vessel, and desert along with 
it one of the principal officers of the ex- 
pedition, on the first disaster, would be an 
act of cowardice and dishonor not to be 
looked for in a Spanish nobleman. But 
night was coming on. To bear up was to 
risk a renewal of the fighting, for which 
the Duke had no stomach. He bore Don 
Pedro a grudge for having opposed him 
at Corunna, when he had desired to give 
up the expedition ; Diego Florez, his ad- 
viser, had also his dislike for Don Pedro, 
and, to the astonishment of every one, the 
signal was made that the fleet was not to 
stop, and that Don Pedro was to be left 
to his fate. De Leyva and Oquendo, un- 
able to believe the order to be serious, 
hastened on board the San Martin to 
protest. The Duke hesitated; Diego, 
Florez, however, said that to wait would 
be to risk the loss of the whole fleet, and 
by Diego Florez Philip had directed the 
Duke to be guided. Boats were sent back 
to bring off the treasure and the crew, but 
in the rising sea boats could do nothing. 
Don Pedro was deserted, overtaken, and 
of course captured, after a gallant resist- 
ance. The ship was carried into Dart- 
mouth, and proved a valuable prize. Be- 
sides the money, there was found a 
precious store of powder, which the Eng- 
lish sorely needed. Among other articles 
was a chest of swords, richly mounted, 
which the Duke was taking over to be 
presented to the English Cutholic peers, 
Don Pedro himself was treated with the 
high courtesy which he deserved, to be 
ransomed at the end of a year, and was 
spared the ignominy of further service 
under his extraordinary commander-in- 
chief. 

The loss of Don Pedro was not the last, 
and not the worst, calamity of the night. 
Soon after dark the air was shaken and 
the sky was lighted by an explosion in the 
centre of the Spanish fleet. Oquendo’s 
ship, Our Lady of the Rose, was blown 
up, and two hundred men, dead and 
wounded, were hurled into the sea. The 
wreck that was left was seen to be in a 
blaze, in which the rest on board were like 
to perish, Oquendo himself was absent. 
Some said it was an accident, others that 
it had been done by an Englishman in dis- 
guise, others that there had been some 
quarrel, and that one of the parties ina 
rage had flung a match into the magazine 
and sprung overboard. This time the 
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Armada was rounded to ; the burning ship 
was covered by the main body. The 
money on board, for each galleon had its 
own treasury, was taken out with the sur- 
vivors of the crew, the hull was then aban- 
doned to the English. A few casks of 
stores were still found in her hold which 
had escaped destruction. Shortly after- 
ward she sank. 

From the day on which it sailed the 
fleet had been pursued by misfortune. 
Two such disasters following on the unex- 
pected and startling features of the first 
engagement struck a chill through the 
whole force. The officers had lost confi- 
dence in a commander-in-chief whom they 
had ill liked from the first. The national 
honor was supposed to be touched by the 
desertion of Pedro de Valdez, who was 
universally loved and respected. The 
Duke was suspected to be no better than 
a poltroon, The next morning, August 1, 
broke heavily. The wind was gone, and 
the galleons were rolling in the swell. 
The enemy was hull down behind them, 
and the day was spent in repairing dam- 
ages, knotting broken ropes, and nailing 
sheets of lead over the shot holes. Re- 
calde’s' ship had suffered so much that the 
disposition of the squadrons was altered. 
De Leyva took charge of the rear in the 
Rata Coronada, where the danger was 
greatest. Don Martinez was passed for- 
ward into the advance, where he could at- 
tend to his hurts out of harm’s way. The 
Duke in sour humor found fault all round, 
as incompetent commanders are apt to do. 
Orders were issued that each ship should 
keep a position definitely laid down ; and 
any captain found out of his place was to 
be immediately hanged. Men will endure 
much from leaders whom they trust. 
Severity at such a moment was resented 
as ill-timed and undeserved. The day 
passed without incident. With the sunset 
the sea fell smooth, and not an air was 
stirring. The English fleet had come up, 
but was still a league behind, Both fleets 
were then off Portland. 
midnight De Leyva, Oquendo, and Re- 
calde, burning with shame and indigna- 
tion, came on board the San Martin, 
woke the Duke out of his sleep, and told 
him that now was the time for him to re- 
pair his credit. By the light of the rising 
moon the English ships could be seen 
drifted apart with the tide, and deprived 
in the breathless calin of their superior ad- 
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vantages, The galeasses, with their oars, 
should be sent out instantly to attack sin- 
gle vessels. The dawn it was likely would 
bring a breeze from the east, when the 
galleons could gather way and support 
them. The Duke roused himself. Oquen- 
do himself carried the orders to the cap- 
tain of the galeasses, Don Hugo de Mon- 
cada. The galeasses prepared for action. 
The easterly air came up as was expected, 
and with the first clear light Howard was 
seen dead to leeward standing in for the 
land, and endeavoring, as he had done at 
Plymouth, to recover the weather-gauge. 
The galeasses proved of small service after 
all, for the wind was soon too fresh ; and 
they were useless. They could do noth- 
ing except inacalm. But the San Mar- 
tin and her leading consorts bore down 
with all sail set. Iloward being near the 
shore, had to tack and stand off to sea. 
He had thus to pass out through the cen- 
tre of the whole Spanish fleet. The ships 
became intermixed, the Ark Raleigh was 
surrounded with enemies, and every Span- 
ish captain’s heart was bounding with the 
hope of boarding her. If they could once 
grapple they were justly confident in the 
number and courage of their men. So 
near the chances were at one moment, that 
Martin de Bretandona, the Levantine ad- 
miral, might have closed with one of the 
largest of the English ships ‘‘ if he could 
have been contented with less than the 
admiral.’? Bat the wind freshened up 
with the day, and Don Martin and his 
friends saw vessels handled inastyle which 
they had never seen before. It has been 
often confidently urged, as a reason for 
reducing the naval estimates, that Howard’s 
fleet was manned by volunteers, and not 
by professional seamen, It is true that 
the English crews were not composed of 
men who were in the permanent service 
of the Crown, but never in the history of 
the country were a body of sailors gath- 
ered together more experienced in sailing 
ships and fighting them. They were the 
rovers of the ocean. To navigate the 
wildest seas, to fight Spaniards wherever 
tkey could meet them, had for thirty years 
been their occupation and their glory. 
Tacking, wearing, backing their canvas 
where there was no room to turn, they 
batiled every attack by the swiftness of 
their movements, and cleared their way 
out of the throng. Once more they drew 
away to windward, took at their leisure 
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such positions as suited them, and, them- 
selves beyond the reach of the feeble 
Spanish artillery, fired into the galleons 
with their long heavy guns till five o’clock 
in the afternoon. This day the Duke per- 
sonally behaved well. The San Martin 
was in the thickest of the fight, and re- 
ceived fifty shots in her hull. The fa- 
mous standard was cut in two, The leaks 
were so many and so formidable that the 
divers were again at work all night plug- 
ging and stopping the holes, But the re- 
sult was to show him, and to show them 
all, that the English ships were superior 
to theirs in speed and power and weight 
of artillery, and that to board them against 
their will was entirely hopeless, Another 
observation some of them made which was 
characteristic of the age. ‘The galleons 
which had no gentlemen on board had 
been observed to hold off and keep out of 
range. In the evening the wind fell. 
With the last of it, Howard and Drake 
bore away and left them, as, with the 
caim, the galeasses might again be danger- 
ous. Wednesday was breathless, The 
English wanted powder besides, having 
used what they had freely ; and they were 
forced to wait for fresh supplies, which 
came up in the course of the afternoon. 
The Duke, as has been seen, was supersti- 
tious. So far the nuns’ and the hermits’ 
visions had not been realized, but, per- 
haps, his past ill-suecess had been sent 
only as a trial of his faith. 

The 4th of August, Thursday, was St. 
Dominic’s Day. The house of Guzman 
de Silva claimed St. Dominic as a mem- 
ber of their family ; and St. Dominic, the 
Duke was assured, would now lend a hand 
to his suffering kinsman. The Isle of 
Wight, where he had announced to Philip 
that he intended to stop, was now under 
his lee. Once anchored in St. Helen’s 
Road he would have the Armada in a safe 
shelter, where, if the English chose to at- 
tack him, they must come to closer quar- 
ters, as there would not be sea room for 
the maneeuvres which had been so disas- 
trous to him ;* he could land ten thousand 





* The Duke’s intention of stopping at the 
Isle of Wight was expressed by him as clearly 
as possible. Writing on July 30 to the King, 
he said he must advance “ poco a poco con 
toda el Armada junta en mis escuadrones 
hasta isla D’Wich y no pasar adelante hasta 
tener aviso del Duque de Parma, Porque si 
yo saliese de alli con esta, la costa de Flandes 
no habiendo en toda ella puerto ni abrigo 
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men and take the island ; and, perplexed, 
agitated, and harassed by the unexpected 
course which events had taken with him, 
he probably sti!l intended to act on this 
resolution, which was the wisest which he 
could have formed. He would probably 
have another action to fight before he 
could get in, but with St. Dominic’s help 
he might this time have better fortune. 
Howard and Drake seemed willing to 
give St. Dominic an opportunity of show- 
ing what he could do. They had received 
their powder. They had been reinforced 
by a few privateers who had come out 
from the Needles, and they showed a dis- 
position to engage at a nearer distance 
than they had hitherto ventured. They 
were so far at a disadvantage that the 
wind was light, but, using what there was 
of it, the Ark Raleigh led straight down 
on the San Martin, ranged alongside, and 
opened a furious fire from her lower ports, 
and, a3 it appeared to the Spaniards, with 
heavier guns than she had used in the 
previous actions. Again the San Martin 
was badly cut up. Many of her men 
were killed and more were wounded. 
Seeing her hard pressed, Recalde and 
Oquendo came to the Duke’s support. 
Oquendo drove his own ship between the 
Ark and the San Martin, receiving the 
broadside intended for her, and apparent- 
ly causing some confusion on board the 
Ark by a shot of his own. At this mo- 
ment the wind dropped altogether. Some 
eddy of the tide carried off the other Eng- 
lish ships, leaving Howard surrounded 
once‘more by the enemy and in worse 
difficulties than in the fight off Portland. 
Three large galleons were close on board 
of him with Oquendo, the boldest officer 
of the Armada, in one of them. Eleven 
boats, to the amazement of the Spaniards, 
dropped over the Ark’s side. Hundreds 
of men sprang into them, seized their 
oars, and took the Ark in tow, careless of 
the storm of musketry which was rattling 
upon them. She was already moving 
‘when the breeze rose again. Ter sails 
filed and she flew away, dragging her 
own boats, and leaving behind the swift- 





ninguno para estas naves, cn el primer tem- 
poral que les diese los echaria 4 los bancos, 
donde sin ningun remedio se habrian de 
perder ; y por excusar este peligro tan evi- 
dente, me ha parecido no pasar adelante de 
aquella isla hasta saber lo que el Duque 
hace,” etc.—Duro, vol, ii., p. 221, 
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est of the pursuing galleons asif they were 
at anchor.* Again the experience was the 
same, St. Dominic had been deaf or im- 
potent, and a long day of fighting at dis- 
advantage ended as usual. The ammuni- 
tion of the Armada, which the Duke 
knew from the first to be insufficient, was 
giving out under the unprecedented de- 
mands upon it. Had he been wise he 
would still have made a desperate attempt 
to force his way into St, Helen’s. His 
strength was not very much reduced. 
Though the loss of life had been consid- 
erable, Pedro de Valdez’s ship was the 
only one which had been taken. To pre- 
vent him from entering the Solent the 
English must have closed with him, which 
they still hesitated to do, as thev could 
not now tell how much hurt they had in- 
flicted. The Duke had still this single 
chance of recovering his credit. He might 
have gone in, Had he done it, he might 
have taken the island, have even taken 
Portsmouth or Southampton ; at all events, 
he would have placed the Armada in a 
position out of which it would have been 
extremely difficult to dislodge it. But the 
unfortunate man had lost his head. He 
hated his work. He determined to look 
neither 1ight nor left, but stick to Philip’s 
own instructions, go on to the Straits of 
Dover as he had been told to do, send 
Parma notice of his arrival, and leave the 
rest to fate. He despatched a messenger 
to tell the Prince to expect him and to 
have his army embark ready to cross on 
the instant of his arrival. He asked fora 
supply of fly-bouts, gunboats worked with 
oars, which Parma could not send him, 
and for ammunition of which the Prince 
had none to dispose, expecting rather to 
be himself furnished from the fleet, 
Then, taking the worst resolution possi- 
ble, and going forward to inevitable ruin, 
he signalled to his flock to follow him and 
pursued his way up Channel, followed by 
the Engli-h as before. 

The Isle of Wight once passed, the 
worst danger to England was over. Lord 
Henry Seymour’s squadron was in the 
Downs. Howard and Jrake would soon 
join hands with him, and they could then 
concert what was next to be done. 





* “Se fué saliendo con tanta velocidad que 
el galeon San Juan de Fernando y otro liger- 
{simo, con ser los mas veleros de la Armada, 
que le fuéron dando caga, en comparacion se 
quedaron surtos,”” 
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The Armada drifted on before a light 
west wind through Thursday night, all 
Friday, and till Saturday afternoon. They 
were then at Calais and dropped anchor 
in the roads, Like a shadow which they 
could nut shake off, the English clung to 
them behind. As they anchored, the 
Erglish anchored also, a mile aud a half 
astern, as if the infernal devils, esta ende- 
moniada gente, had known what the Duke 
was going to do. Philip’s advice had 
been to avoid the French coast, to keep 
the other side, and to bring up behind the 
North Foreland. The Duke, like Sancho, 
in the night adventure with the fulling 
haminers, was flying for safety under the 
skirts of Parma’s coat, and thought that 
the nearer he could be to him the better 
it would be. He had thus brought his 
charge to the most dangerous roadstead in 
the Channel, with an enemy close to him 
who had less cause to fear the weather 
than he, and almost within gunshot of the 
French shore, when he did not know 
whether France was friend or foe. For 
the moment he thought himself secure. 
The wind was off the land. He looked 
to see the Prince of Parma and his boats 
coming out of Dunkirk at latest on the 
Monday morning. The French Governor 
came off to call Lefore dark, expressed hia 
surprise to see him in a position where a 
shift of weather might be inconvenient, 
but offered him meanwhile- the hospitali- 
ties of the port. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, August 7, the purveyor of the fleet 
went on shore to buy vegetables, The 
men were employed cleaning up the guns 
and setting the ships in order after the 
confusion of the past week, and so much 
work had, to be done that the daily rations 
were not served out and the Sunday holy 
day was a harassed fast. As the day 
wore on messengers came in from Parma. 
His transports were lying in Dunkirk, but 
nothing was ready, and the troops could 
not be embarked for a fortnight. He was 
himself at Bruges, but promised to hurry 
down to the port and to use all possible 
expedition, This was not consoling in- 
telligence. In the uncertain weather the 
Calais roadstead was no place to linger in ; 
and the Duke’s anxieties were not dimin- 
ished when the English squadron of the 
Downs under Seymour and Sir John 
Ilawkins sailed in and anchored with 
their consorts, Hawkins—Achines they 
called him—was an object of peculiar 
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terror to the Spaniards from his exploits 
in the West Indies, Next to Drake, or 
The Dragon, he was more feared than any 
other English seaman. The galleons were 
riding with two anchors on account of the 
tide. An English pinnace, carrying a light 
gun, ran down in the afternoon, sailed 
ap to the San Martin, lodged a couple of 
shots in her hull, and went off again. 
Hugo de Mongada sent a ball after her 
from the Capitana galeass which cnt a 
hole in her topsail, but she flew lightly 
away. The Spanish officers could not re- 
fuse their admiration for such airy imper- 
tinence. 

If the Duke was uneasy the English com- 
manders did not mean to give him time to 
recover himself. Calais Roads might be 
an awkward anchorage, but the weather 
might settle. August weather in the 
Channel often did settle. There had 
been a week of fighting and the Armada 
had got the worst of it, but still there it 
was, to outward appearance, not much 
damayed and within touch of the Prince 
of Parma. The backward state of Parma’s 
preparations was unknown and unsuspect- 
ed by the English commanders, Any 


morning he might be looked for, issuing 


out of Dunkirk with his flect of gunboats, 
his army on board his barges, and making 
his way across the straits with the Armada 
to protect him. That Sunday evening 
Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Seymour, and 
Martin Frobisher held a consultation in the 
Ark’s main cabin. The course which they 
intended to follow had probably been re- 
solved on generally when Howard anchored 
so near the enemy on the previous evening, 
and the meeting must have been only to 
arrange the method and moment of action. 
After nightfall, the flood tide would be 
running strong along the coast, and an in- 
termittent but rising wind was coming up 
from the west. The Duke, as he rest- 
lessly paced his deck, observed lights mov- 
ing soon after dark among the English 
vessels. LHe expected mischief of some 
kind and had ordered a strict look-out. 
About midnight eight large hulks were 
seen coming slowly down with tide and 
wind. Spars, ropes, and sails had been 
steeped in pitch, and as they approached 
nearer they burst out into flame and 
smoke. Straight on they came, for they 
had crews on board to direct the course, 
. who only retreated to their boats when it 
was impossible to remain longer. The 
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Spaniards, already agitated by the strange 
tricks of their English foes, imagined that 
the fire-ships were floating mines like those 
which had blown to pieces so many thou- 
sands of men at the bridge at Antwerp. 
The Duke, instead of sending launches to 
tow them clear, fired a signal for the 
whole fleet to get instantly under way. In 
the hurry and alarm, and with two anchors 
down they had no time to weigh. They 
cut their cables, leaving buoys by which 
to recover them at daylight, and stood out 
into the Channel, congratulating them- 
selves for the moment at having skilfully 
and successfully avoided a threatening 
danger. Medina Sidonia’s intention had 
been to bring up again outside. He him- 
self let go an anchor two miles off, and 
the best-appointed galleons followed his 
example. The main body, unfortunately, 
had been sent to sea so ill-provided that 
their third anchors, where they had any, 
were stowed away below and could not be 
brought up in time. - Thus, when day 
dawned, the Duke found himself with less 
than half his force about him. The reet 
had drifted away on the tide and were six 
miles to leeward. The purpose of his 
enemy’s ‘‘ traicion,’’ treason, us the Span- 
iards regarded it, was now apparent. The 
San Martin, and the vessels which re- 
mained with her, hoisted anchor and sig- 
nalled to return to the roadstead. Seventy 
of the Duke’s ships were far away, unable 
to obey if they had tried. The wind had 
drawn into the northwest ; they were driv- 
ing seemingly on the fatal banks, and 
when the Duke proposed to go after them 
the pilots told him that if he did they 
would probably be all lost together. 

The spectacle on the shore was yet more 
dispititing. The Capitana galeass, in 
clearing out from the fire-ships, had 
fouled the cable of another vessel. Mon- 
cada, who commanded her, knew as little 
of seamanship as his commander-in chief. 
IIer helm was jammed. An English crew 
with two hundred men at the oars, would 
have found a way to manage her, but with 
galley slaves nothing could be done. She 
had drifted ashore under the town, and as 
the tide had gone back, was lying on her 
side on the sands, defending herself des- 
perately against the crews of six English 
ships, one of them Howard’s Ark, who 
were attacking her in their boats. Mon- 
cada fought like a hero till he was killed 
by a musket shot, the slaves jumped over- 
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board, the surviving sailors and soldiers 
followed their example, and the galeass 
was taken and plundered. 

To the Duke such a sight was sad 
enough ; but he had little time to attend 
to it. While Howard was losing time 
over the galeass, Drake and Hawkins had 
stooped on a nobler quarry. The great 
fleet was parted ; forty ships alone were 
present. to defend the consecrated banner 
of Castile which was flying from the main- 
mast of the San Martin, Forty only, and 
no more, were engaged in the battle which 
stripped Spain of her supremacy at sea, 
But in those forty were Oquendo, De 
Leyva, Recalde, Bretendona, all that was 
best and bravest in the Spanish service. 
The first burst of the storm fell on the 
San Martin herself. Drake, determined 
to make the most of his opportunity, no 
longer held off at long range, but closed 
up, yardarm to yardarm; not to make 
prizes of the galleons, but to destroy, 
sink, or disable them. The force which 
the English brought into the action was no 
longer unequal to that of the enemy. The 
air was soon so full of smoke that little 
could be seen from one ship of what was 
passing in another part of the action. 
Each captain fought his own vessel as he 
could, Medina giving noorders. He who, 
till the past few days, had never heard a 
shot fired in anger, found himself in the 
centre of the most furious engagement that 
history had a record of. He was accused 
afterward of having shown cowardice. It 
was said that his cabin was stuffed with 
woolpacks, and that he lay himself during 
the fight in the middle of them. It was 
said, also, that he charged his pilot to take 
his ship where the danger was Jeast. If 
he did, his pilot disobeyed his orders, for 
the San Martin was in the hottest part of 
the battle. It could not be otherwise. 
The flag which she carried to the end of 
it necessarily drew the heaviest fire upon 
her. The accounts of eye - witnesses 
charged the Duke only with the helpless 
incapacity which he had himself been the 
first to acknowledge. Though the San 
Martin’s timbers were of double thick- 
ness, the shot at close range went through 
and through her ‘‘ enough to shatter to 
pieces a rock.’’ Hier deck became a 
slaughter-house. Hulf her crew were 
killed or wounded, and she would have 
been sunk altogether had not Oquendo 
and De Leyva dashe1 in and forced the 
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English to turn their guns upon them, and 
enabled the unhappy Duke to crawl away 
and stop his Jeaks again. This was about 
noon ; and from that time he himself saw 
no more till the engagement was over. 
Even from his maintop nothing could be 
made out for the smoke ; but the air was’ 
shaking with the roar of the artillery. 
The Spanish officers behaved with the 
desperate heroism which became the coun- 
trymen of Cortez and Santa Cruz, and 
never did Spanish soldier or seaman dis- 
tinguish himself more than on this tre- 
mendous day. There was no flinching, 
though the blood was seen streaming out! 
of the scuppers, Priests went up and 
down under the hottest fire, crucifix in 
hand, confessing and absolving the dying. 
Not a ship struck her colors. They stood 
to their guns till their powder was all 
gone, and in half the ships not a round” 
was left. 

Happily for them, the English were no 
better furnished ; their ammunition was 
all exhausted also, and the combat ended 
from mere incapacity to continue it. But 
the engagement from the first preserved 
the same character which had been seen in 
those which had preceded it. The Span- 
iards’ courage was useless to them. Their 
ships could not turn or sail ; their guns 
were crushed by the superior strength of 
the English artillery ; they were out- 
matched in practical skill, and, close as 
the ships were to one another, they could 
not once succeed in fixing a grappling-iron 
in an English rigging. Thus, while their 
own losses were terrible, they could inflict 
but little in return, They had endured 
for five hgurs to be torn to pieces by cane 
non-shot—and that was all. 

Before sunset the firing had ceased ; 
the wind rose, the smoky canopy drifted 
away, and the San Martin and her com- 
rades were seen floating, torn and tat- 
tered, casi sin poder hacer mas resistencia, 
almost powerless to resist longer. If the 
attack had continued for the two hours of 
daylight that remained, they must have 
all sunk or surrendered. A galleon in 
Recalde’s squadron had gone down with 
all hands on board. The San Philip and ° 
the San Matteo were falling away dis- 
masted and helpless toward the Dutch 
coast, where they afterward went ashore. 
The condition of the rest was little better. 
The slaughter had been appalling from the 
crowd of soldiers who were on board. It 
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had pleased God, for they could give no 
other explanation, that the enemy ceased 
to fire, drew off and left them, to bring 
their vessels to the wind, throw their dead 
overboard, and see to the hurts of the 
wounded, who were counted by thou- 
sands. They were so crippled that they 
could not bear their canvas, and unless 
they could repair their damages swiftly, 
the northwest wind which was rapidly ris- 
ing would drive them on the banks above 
Dankirk, From the day on which they 
left Lisbon an inexorable fatality had pur- 
sued them. They had started in an in- 
ffited belief that they were under the espe- 
cial care of the Almighty ; one misfortune 
had trod on another’s heel ; the central 
misfortune of all, that they had been com- 
manded by a fool, had begun to dawn on 
the whole of them; but the conviction 
came too late to be of use, and only de- 
stroyed what was left of discipline. The 
soldiers, finding that they outnumbered 
the seamen, snatched the control, chose 
their own course, and forced the pilots to 
steer as they pleased. The night passed 
miserably in examining into injuries, 
patching up what admitted of being 
mended, and discovering other hurts 
which could not. be mended. The fresh 
water which they had brought from 
Corunna had been stowed on deck. The 
easks had been shot through in the action, 
and most of it was gone. The Ave Maria, 
if it was sung that evening, must have 
been a dirge, and the Buenos Dias of the 
ship boys in the morning a melancholy 
mockery. Yet seventy vessels out of the 
great fleet were still entire. They had 
not come up to join in the fight, because 
they could not. Their hulls were sound, 
their spars were standing, their crews un- 
touched by any injury worse than de- 
spondency. The situation was not really 
desperate, and a capable chief with such a 
force at his disposition might have done 
something still to retrieve his country’s 
credit, if only these ships could be made 
use of. Yet when day broke it seemed 
that a common fate would soon overtake 
those who had fought and those who so 
far had escaped. 

They came together in the night. The 
day found them dragging heavily into the 
North Sea. The northwest wind was 
blowing hard, and setting them bodily on 
the banks, The bad sailors could not go 
Those which had 


to windward at all. 
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been in the fight could not bear sail 
enough to hold a course which, when 
sound, they might have found barely pos- 
sible. The crews were worn out. On 
the Sunday they had been dinnerless and 
supperless. All Monday they had been 
fighting, and all Monday night plugging 
shot holes and fishing spars. The English 
fleet hung dark and threatening a mile 
distant on the weather quarter, The water 
was shoaling every moment. They could 
see the yellow foam when the waves were 
breaking on the banks, To wear round 
would be to encounter another battle, for 
which they had neither heart nor strength, 
while the English appeared to be content- 
ed to let the elements finish the work for 
them. The English vessels drew more 
water, and would have grounded while the 
galleons were still afloat. It was enough 
for them if they could prevent the Armada 
from turning round and could force it to 
continue upon a course of which an hour 
or two would probably see the end. The 
San Martin and Oquendo’s ship the San 
Juan, were farthest out. The sounding- 
line on the San Martin gave at last but 
six fathoms ; the vessels to leeward had 
only five. Some one, perhaps Diego 
Florez, advised the Duke to strike his flag 
and surrender. Report said that a boat 
was actually lowered to go off to Howard 
and make terms, and that Oquendo had 
prevented it from pushing off, by saying 
savagely that he would fling Diego Florez 
overboard. The Duke’s friends, how- 
ever, denied the charge, and insisted that 
he never lost his faith in God and God’s 
glorious mother. Certain it is, that with 
death staring them in the face and them- 
selves helpless, men and officers betook 
themselves to prayer as the only refuge 
left, and apparently the prayer was an- 
swered. A person who was on the San 
Martin described the scene. Every one 
was in despair, he said, and only looking 
for destruction. Had the enemy known 
the condition in which they were, and 
borne down and attacked them, they must 
all have given in, for they were without 
power to defend themselves, At the last 
extremity, somewhere about noon, ‘* God 
was pleased to work a miracle.”? Tho 
wind shifted, backing to the southwest, 
and ceased to jam them down upon the 
sands. With eased sheets they were able 
to point their heads northward and draw 
out into the deep water. The enemy fol- 
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lowed, still keeping at the same distance, 
but showed no further disposition to med- 
dle with them ; and the Armada breathed 
again, and huddled together like a flock 
of frightened sheep. A miracle they 
thought it. Being pious Catholics and 
living upon faith in the supernatural they 
recovered heart, and began to think that 
God’s anger was spent, and that He would 
now be propitious. He had been with 
them when they thought they were de- 
serted. He had brought the survivors of 
them ‘‘ through the most terrible cannon- 
ade ever seen in the history of the world’’ 
(la mas fuerte bateria y major que los 
nacidos han visto ni los escriptores han 
escrito). He had perhaps been disciplin- 
ing them to do His work after all. Death 
at any rate was no longer before their 
eyes. 

Alas ! if the change of wind was really 
an act of Providence in answer to prayer, 
Providence was playing with their credul- 
ity, and reserving them deliberately for an 
end still more miserable. This Tuesday, 
August 9, was the day of Philip’s patron 
saint, St. Lawrence, whose arm he had 
lately added to his sacred treasures in the 
Escurial. In the afternoon a council of 
war was again held on board the flag-ship, 
consisting of the Duke, Alonzo de Leyva, 
Recalde, Don Francisco de Bobadilla, and 
Diego Florez. They had little pleasant to 
say to each other, Oquendo was at first 
absent, but came in while they were still 
deliberating. O Sefior Oquendo, they 
cried, ‘‘ que haremos,” ‘‘ What shall we 
do?’ ‘*Do!’’ he replied, ‘* turn round 
and fight again.’’ It was the answer of a 
gallant man who would rather die than be 
disgraced. Butthe Duke had to consider 
how to save what was left of his charge, 
and the alternative had to be considered. 
They were before the wind, running right 
up the North Sea. The Duke explained 
that every cartridge had been spent in the 
vessels which had been engaged, and that, 
although some were left in the rest of the 
fleet, the supply was miserably short. 
Their ships were leaking. Half the sailors 
and half the artillerymen were killed or 
wounded. The Prince of Parma was not 
ready, and they had found by experience 
that they were no match for the English 
in fighting. The coast of Spain was at 
present unprotected, and unless they could 
carry the fleet home in safety would be in 
serious danger. The Duke’s own opinion 
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was that they ought to make haste back, 
and by the sea route round the North of 
Scotland and Ireland. To return through 
the Straits implied more battles, and in 
their battered state it was doubtful whether 
they could work their way as the wind 
stood, even if the enemy left them alone, 

Flight, for it was nothing else, after 
such high expectations and loud prayers 
and boastings, flight after but a week’s 
conflict, seemed to the old companions of 
Santa Cruz an intolerable shame. De 
Leyva was doubtful. He admitted, as the 
Duke said, that the English were too 
strong for them. They had done their 
best and it had not availed. His own 
ship would hardly float, and he had not 
thirty cartridges left. Recalde and Boba- 
dilla supported Oquendo, and insisted that, 
at whatever risk, they must endeavor to 
recover Calais Roads. They were old 
sailors, who had weathered many a storm, 
and fought in many a battle. The chances 
of war had been against them so far, but 
would not be against them always. If 
the English fleet could go down Channel, 
it was not to be supposed that a Spanish 
fleet conld not, and if they were to return 
home the Channel was the nearest road. 
If the worst came, an honorable death was 
better than a disgraceful flight. 

Spanish history has accused* Medina 
Sidonia of having been the cause that the 
bolder course was rejected. Independent 
contemporary witnesses say that it was 
made impossible by the despondency of 
the men, who could not be induced to en- 
counter the English again. 

Though he determined against return- 
ing through the Channel, more than one 
alternative was still open to him. The 
harbors of Holland and Zealand were in 
the hands of Dutch rebels. Dut there 
was the Elbe, there was the Baltic, there 
was Norway. If the Duke had beena 
man of daring and genius there was the 
Frith of Forth. Had he anchored off 
Leith and played his cards judiciously, 
there was still a possibility for bim to 
achieve something remarkable. The Duke, 
however, probably knew that his master 
had intended to exclude the King of Scots 
from the English succession, and may have 
doubted the reception which he might 
meet with. Or, and perhaps more proba- 
bly, he was sick of a command which had 
brought him nothing but defeat and dis- 
traction, and was only eager to surren- 
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der his trust at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Thus forlorn and miserable, the great 
Armada, which was to have made an end 
of the European Reformation, was ret 
upon its course for the O:kneys, from 
thence to bear away to the West of Ire- 
land, and so round to Spain. Drake and 
Howard, not conceiving that their object 
would be so lightly abandoned, and igno- 
rant of the condition to which the enemy 
was reduced, followed them at a distance 
to see what they would do, and on the 
Wednesday had almost taken Recalde, 
whose disabled ship was lagging behind. 
The Duke, however, did not dare to de- 
sert a second admiral. He waited for 


Recalde to come up, and the English did 
not interfere. In fact they could not, 
Owing to Elizabeth’s parsimony, their 
magazines were hardly better furnished 
than the Spanish. In pursuing the Ar- 
mada they acknowledged that they were 
but ‘‘ putting on a brag” to frighten the 
Duke out of turning back. They could 
not have seriously attacked him again, at 
all events for many days, and the bravest 
course would after all have proved the 
safest for him. As it was, he saved Re- 
calde, and went on thanking Providence 
for having induced the English to let him 
alone. —Longman’s Magazine. 


(To be continued.) 
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, THE GENIUS OF PLATO, 


BY WALTER PATER. “ 


Aut true criticism of philosophic doc- 
trine, as of every other product of human 
mind, must begin with an historic estimate 
of the conditions, antecedent and contem- 
porary, which helped to make it precisely 
what it was. But a complete criticism 
does not end there. In the evolution of 
abstract’ doctrine as we find it written in 
the history of philosophy, if there is al- 
ways, on one side, the fatal, irresistible, 
mechanic, play of cireumstance—the cir- 
cumstances of a particular age, which may 
be analyzed and explained ; there is al- 
ways also, as if acting from the opposite 
side, the comparatively inexplicable force 
of a personality, resistant to, while it is 
moulded by, them. It might even be said 
that the trial-task of criticism, in regard 
to literature and art no less than to phi- 
losophy, begins exactly where the esti- 
mate of general conditions, of the condi- 
tions common to all the products of this 
or that particular age—of the “ environ- 
ment’’—leaves off, and we touch what is 
unique in the individual genius which con- 
trived after all, by force of will, to have 
its own masterful way with that environ- 
ment. If in reading Plato, for instance, 
the philosophic student has to reconstruct 
for himself, as far as is possible, the gen- 
eral character of an age, he must also, so 
far as he may, reproduce the portrait of a 
person, The Sophists, the Sophistical 
world, around him ; his master, Socrates ; 


the Pre-socratic philosophies: the me- 
chanic influence, that is to say, of past 
and present :—of course we can know 
nothing at all of the Platonic doctrine ex- 
cept so far as we see it in well-ascertained 
contact with all that: but there is also 
Plato himself in it. 

A personality, we may notice at the 
outset, of a certain complication. The 
great masters of philosophy have been for 
the most part its noticeably single minded 
servants, As if in emulation of Aristotle’s 
simplicity of character, his absorbing in- 
tellectualism—impressive certainly, heroic 
enough, in its way—they have served sci- 
ence, science in vacuo, as if nothing be- 
side, faith, imagination, love, the bodily 
sense, could detach them from it for an 
hour. It is not merely that we know lit- 
tle of their lives, (there was so little to 
tell !) but that we know nothing at all of 
their temperaments ; of which, that one 
leading abstract or scientific force in them 
was in fact strictly exclusive, Little more 
than intellectual abstractions themselves, 
in them philosophy was wholly faithful to 
its colors, or its colorlessness ; rendering 
not gray only, as Hegel said of it, but all 
colors alike, in gray. 

With Plato it was otherwise. In him, 
the passion for truth did but bend, or take 
the bent of, certain ineradicable predis- 
positions of his nature, in themselves per- 
haps somewhat opposed to that. It is 
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however in the blending of diverse ele- 
ments in the mental constitution of Plato 
that the peculiar Platonic quality resides. 
Platonism is in one sense an emphatic wit- 
ness to the unseen, the transcendental, the 
not-experienced—the beauty, for instance, 
which is not for the bodily eye. Yet the 
author of this philosophy of the unseen 
was,— Who can doubt it who has read but 
a page of him ? this, in fact, is what has 
led and kept to his pages many who have 
little or no turn for the sort of questions 
Plato actually discusses :—The author of 
this philosophy of the unseen was one, for 
whom, as was said of a very different 
French writer, ‘‘ the visible woild really 
existed.’’ Austere as he seems, and on 
well considered principle really is, his tem- 
perance or austerity, wsthetically so win- 
ning, is attained only by the chastisement, 
the control, of a variously interested, a 
richly sensuous, nature. Yes! The visi- 
ble world, so pre-eminently worth eye- 
sight’ at Athens just then, really existed 
for him : exists still—there’s the point !— 
is active still, everywhere, when he seems 
to have turned away from it to invisible 
things. To the somewhat sad-colored 
school of Socrates, and its discipline tow- 
ard apathy or contempt in such matters, 
he had brought capacities of bodily sense 
with the making in them of an Odyssey ; 
or (shall we say!) of a poet, after the 
order of Sappho or Catullus ; as indeed 
also a practical intelligence, a popular 
management of his own powers, a skill in 
philosophic yet talkable Greek prose, 
which might have constituted him the 
most successful of ‘* Sophists.’’ You 
cannot help seeing that bis mind is a 
storehouse of all the liveliest imageries of 
men and things. Nothing, if it really 
arrests eye or ear at all, is too trivial to 
note. Passing through the crowd of 
human beings, he notes the sounds alike 
of their solemn hymns and of their pettiest 
handicraft. A conventional philosopher 
might speak of ‘‘ dumb matter,’’ for in- 
stance ; but Plato has lingered too long in 
braziers’ workshops to lapse into so stupid 
an epithet. And if the persistent hold of 
sensible things upon him thus reveals 
itself in trifles, it is manifest no less in the 
way in which he can tell along story,—no 
one more effectively ! and again, in his 
graphic presentment of whole scenes from 
actual life, like that with which The Re- 
public opens. His Socrates, like other 
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people, is curious to witness a new re- 
ligious function :—how they will do it. 
As in modern times, it would be a pleas- 
ant occasion also for meeting the acquaint- 
ance one likes best :—vrecdueda treAAois 
TOY véwy dvtT60: ‘* We shall meet a 
number of our youth there : we shall have 
a dialogue: there will be a torchlight 
procession in honor of the goddess, an 
equestrian procession : a novel feature !— 
What? Torches in their hands, passed 
on as they race /—Aye! And an illumina- 
tion, through the entire night. It will be 
worth seeing !’’—that old midnight hour,, 
as Carlyle says of another vivid scene, 
** shining yet on us, ruddy-bright through 
the centuries.” Put alongside of that, 
and, for life-like charm, side by side with 
Murillo’s Beggar-boys, (you catch them, 
if you look at his canvas on the sudden, 
actually moving their mouths, to laugh 
and speak and munch their crusts, al] at 
once,) the scene in the Lysis of the dice- 
players.—There the boys are! in full 
dress, to take part in a religious cere- 
mony. It is scarcely over; but they are 
already busy with the knuckle-bones, some 
just outside the door, oibers in a corner, 
Though Plato never tells one without due 
motive, yet he loves a story for its own 
sake, can make one of fact or fancy at a 
moment’s notice, or re-tell other people’s 
better : how those dear skinny grasshop- 
pers of Attica, for instance, had once been 
human creatures, who, when the Muses 
first came on earth, were so absorbed by 
their music that they forgot even to eat 
and drink, till they died of it. And then 
the story of Gyges in 7%:e Republic, and 
the ring that can make its wearer invisi- 
ble :—it goes as easily, as the ring itself 
round the finger ! 

Like all masters of literature, Plato has 
of course varied excellences ; but perhaps 
none of them has won for him a larger 
number of friendly readers than this im- 
press of visible reality. For him, truly 
(as he supposed the highest sort of knowl- 
edge must of necessity be) all knowledge 
was like knowing a person: and the Dia- 
logue titself, being, as it is, the special 
creation of his literary art, becomes in his 
hands, and by his masterly conduct of it, 
like a single living person ; so compre- 
hensive a sense does he bring to bear upon 
it of the slowly developing physiognomy 
of the thing —its organic structure, ita 
symmetry and expression—combining all 
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the various, disparate, subjects, of The 
Republic, for example, into a manageable 
whole, so entirely that, looking back, one 
fancies this long dialogue of at least three 
hundred pages might have occupied—per- 
haps an afternoon. 

And those who take part in it !—If Plato 
did not create the ‘* Socrates’’ of his dia- 
logues, he has created other characters 
perhaps as life-like. The young Char- 
mides, the incarnation of natural, as the 
aged Cephalus of acquired, temperance ; 
his Sophoclean amenity as he sits there, 
poutifically, at the altar, in the cout of 
his placid house ; the large company, of 
varied character and of every age, which 
moves in those dialogues, though still 
oftenest the young in all their youthful 
liveliness :—who that knows them at all 
can doubt Plato’s hold on persons, that of 
persons on him? Sometimes, even when 
they are not formally introduced into his 
work, characters that had interested, im- 
pressed, or touched him, infcrm and color 
it, as if with their personal influence, 
showing through what purports to be the 
wholly abstract analysis of some wholly 
abstract moral situation. Thus, the form 
of the dying Socrates himself is visible 
pathetically in the description of the suf- 
fering righteous man, actually put into his 
own mouth in the second book of The 
Republic : as the winning brilliancy of the 
Jost spirit of Alcibiades infuses those pages 
of the sixth, which discuss the nature of 
ene by birth and endowments an aristo- 
erat, amid the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed in the Athens of that day ; the 
qualities which must make him, if uot the 
savior, the destroyer of a society which 
cannot remain unaffected by his showy 

resence.—Corruptio optimi pessima! 
Vet even here, when Plato is dealing 
with the inmost elements of personality, 
his eye is still on its object, on character 
as seen in characteristics, through those 
details, the changes of color in the face as 
of tone in the voice, the gestures,—the 
really physiognomic value, or the mere 
tricks, of gesture or glance or speech, — 
which make character a sensible fact. 
What is visibly expressive in, or upon, 
persons ; those flashes of temper which 
check yet give renewed interest to the 
course of a conversation; the delicate 
touches of intercourse, which convey to 
the very senses all the subtleties of the 
heart or of the intelligence :—it is always 
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more than worth his while to make note 
of these. 

We see, for instance, the sharp little 
pygmy bit of a soul that catches sight of 
any little thing so keenly, and makes a 
very proper lawyer. We see, as well as 
hear, the ‘‘ rhapsodist,’? whose sensitive 
performance of his part is nothing less 
than an “‘ interpretation’’ of it, artist and 
critic at once : the personal vanities of the 
various speakers in his dialogues, as though 
Plato had observed, or overheard them, 
alone : and the inevitable prominence of 
youth wherever it is present at all, not- 
withstanding the real sweetness of manner 
and modesty of soul he records of it so 
affectionately. It is that he loves best to 
linger by : to feel himself in contact with 
a condition of life, which translates all it 
is, so immediately, into delightful color, 
and movement, and sound, The eighth 
and ninth books of The Republic are a 
grave contribution, as you know, to ab- 
stract moral and political theory, a gen- 
eralization of weighty changes of character 
in men and states. But the observations 
on the concrete traits of individuals, young 
or old, which enliven us on the way ; the 
difference in sameness of sons and fathers, 
for instance ; the influence of servants on 
their masters ; how the minute ambigui- 
ties of rank, as a family becomes impov- 
erished, tell on manners, on temper ; all 
the play of moral color in the reflex of 
mere circumstance on what men really are : 
—the characterization of all this has with 
Plato a touch of the peculiar fineness of 
Thackeray, one might say : Plato enjoys 
it for its own sake, and would have been 
an excellent writer of fiction. 

There is plenty of humor in him also of 
course, and something of irony,—salt, to 
keep the exceeding richness and sweetness 
of his discourse from cloying the palate. 
The affectations of sophists, or professors ; 
their staginess or their inelegance ; the 
harsh laugh, the swaggering ways, of 
Thrasymachus, whose determination to 
make the general company share in a pri- 
vate conversation, is significant of his 
whole character :—-he notes with a finely- 
pointed pencil, with something of the fine- 
ness of malice—malin, as the French say. 
Once, Thrasymachus had been actually seen 
to blush. It is with a very different sort 
of fineness Plato notes the blushes of the 
young ; of Hippocrates, for instance, in 
the Protagoras. The great Sophist was 
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said to be in Athens, at the house of Cual- 
licles, and the diligent young scholar is 
up betimes, eager to hear him: rouses 
Socrates before daylight. As they linger 
in the court, the lad speaks of his own in- 
tellectual aspirations ; blushes at his confi- 
dence. It was just then that the morning 
sun blushed with his first beam, as if to 
reveal the lad’s blushing face :—Ka? 6 
elnev épv0ptaous, 716n yap bréparvé te 
Huepas, WoTe KuxTapavy avTdv yevéoOat. 
He who noted that so precisely had, sure- 
ly, the delicacy of the artist, a fastidious 
eye for the subtleties of color as soul made 
visibly expressive. ‘* Poor creature as I 
am,’’ says the Platonic Socrates, in tie 
Lysis, concerning another youthful blush 
—‘* Poor creature as I ain, 1 have one 
talent : I can recognize, at first sight, the 
lover and the beloved.’’ 

So it is with the audible world also. 
The exquisite monotony of the voice of 
the great sophist, for example, ‘‘ once set 
in motion, goes ringing on like a brazen 
pot, which if you strike it continues to 
sound till some one lays his hand upon it.” 
And if the delicacy of eye and ear, so also 
the keenness and constancy of his observa- 
tion, are manifest in those claborately 
wrought images for which the careful 
reader lies in wait. The mutiny of the 
sailors in the ship—ship of the state, or 
of one’s own soul : the echoes and beams 
and shadows of that half-illuminated cav- 
ern, the human mind: the caged birds in 
the Theetetus, that are like the flighty, 
half-contained notions of an imperfectly 
educated understanding. Real notions are 
to be ingrained by persistent thoroughness 
of the ‘* dialectic’’ method, as if by con- 
scientious dyers. He makes us stay to 
watch such dyers, as he had done, busy 
with their purple stuff ; adding as it were 
ethic color to what he sees with the eye, 
and painting while he goes, as if on the 
margin of his high philosophical discourse, 
himself scarcely aware ; as the monkish 
scribe set bird or flower, with so much 
truth of earth, in the blank spaces of his 
heavenly meditation. 

Now Plato is one for whom the visible 
world thus ‘‘ really exists’? because he is 
by nature and before all things, froin first 
to last, unalterably a lover. In that, pre- 
cisely, lies the secret of the susceptible 
and diligent eye, the so sensitive ear. 
The central interest of his own youth—of 
his profoundly impressible youth—as hap- 
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pens always with natures of real capacity, 
gives law and pattern to all that succeeds 
it. Ta ¢ewrika, as he says—the experi- 
ence, the discipline, of love, had been that 
for Plato ; and as love must of necessity 
deal above all with visible persons, this 
discipline involved an exquisite culture of 
the senses. It is ‘‘ as lovers use,’’ that he 
is ever on the watch for those dainty mes- 
sages, those finer intimations, from eye 
and ear. If in the later development of 
his philosophy the highest sort of knowl- 
edge comes to seem like the knowledge of 
a person, the relation of the reason to 
truth like the commerce of one person 
with another, the peculiarities of personal 
relationship thus moulding his conception 
of the, properly invisible, world of ideas 
—this is partly because, for a lover, the 
entire visible world, its hues and outline, 
its attractiveness, its power and bloom, 
must have associated themselves pre-emi- 
nently with the power and bloom of visi- 
ble living persons. With these, as they 
made themselves known by word and 
glance and touch, through the medium of 
the senses, lay the forces, which, in that 
inexplicable tyranny of cne person over 
another, shaped the soul. 

Just there, then, is the secret of Plato’s 
intimate concern with, his power over, the 
sensible world, the apprehensions of the 
sensuous faculty: he is a lover, a great 
lover, somewhat after the manner of 
Dante. For him, as for Dante, in the 
impassioned glow of his conceptions, the 
material and the spiritual are blended and 
fused together. While, in that fire and 
heat, the spiritual attains the definite visi- 
bility of a crystal, what is material, on the 
other hand, will lose its earthiness and im- 
purity. It is of the amorous temper, 
therefore, you must think in connection 
with Plato’s youth—of this, amid all the 
strength of the genius of which it is so 
Jarge a constituent,—indulging, develop- 
ing, refining, the sensuous capacities, the 
powers of eye and ear, of the fancy also, 
which can re-fashion, of the speech which 
can best respond to, and reproduce, their 
liveliest presentments, That is why when 
Plato speaks of visible things it’s as if you 
saw them. He who in the Symposium 
describes so vividly the pathway, the lad- 
der, of love, its joyful ascent toward a 
more perfect beauty than we have ever yet 
actually seen, by way of a parallel to the 
gradual elevation of mind toward perfect 
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knowledge, knew all that, we may be sure 
—td épwriki—all the ways of lovers, in 
the literal sense. He speaks of them 
retrospectively indeed, but knows well 
what he is talking about. Plato himself 
had not been always a mere Platonic 
lover ; was rather, naturally, as he makes 
Socrates say of himself, jrrwy tov 
K1A@v, subject to the influence of fair 
persons. A certain penitential color amid 
that glow of fancy and expression, hints 
that the final harmony of his nature had 
been but gradually beaten out, and invests 
the Temperance, actually so conspicuous 
in his own nature, with the charms of a 
patiently elaborated effect of art. 

For we must remind ourselves just here, 
that, quite naturally also, instinctively, and 
apart from the austere influences which 
claimed and kept his allegiance later, 
Plato, with a kind of unimpassioned pas- 
sion, was a lover in particular of Temper- 
ance ; of Temperance too, as it may be 
seen, as a visible thing,—seen in Char- 
mides, say! in that subdued and gray- 
eyed loveliness, ‘‘ clad in sober gray ;’ 
or in those youthful athletes which, in 
ancient marble, reproduce him and the 
like of him, with sound, firm, outlines, 
such as Temperance secures. Still, that 
some more luxurious sense -of physical 
beauty had at one time greatly disturbed 
him, divided him against himself, we may 
judge from his own words in a famous 
passage of the Phadrus concerning the 
management, the so difficult management, 
of those winged steeds of the body, which 
is the chariot of the soul. 

Puzzled, in some degree, Plato certain- 
ly remains to the last, not merely in regard 
to the higher love and the lower, Aphro- 
dite Urania, and Aphrodite Pandemua, as 
he distinguishes them in the Symposium ; 
nor merely with the difficulty of arbitrat- 
ing between some inward beauty, and that 
which is outward ;—with the odd mixture 
everywhere, save in its still unapprehend- 
ed but eternal essence, of the beautiful 
with what is otherwise ; but he is even 
more harassed still by the experience, (it 
is in this shape that the world-old puzzle 
of the existence of evi! comes to him,) 
that even to the truest eyesight, to the 
best trained faculty of soul, the Beautiful 
would never come to seem strictly con- 
centric with the Good. That seems to 
have taxed his understanding as gravely as 
it had tried his will, and he was glad when 
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in the mere natural course of years he was 
become at all events Jess ardent a lover. 
’Tis he is the authority for what Sophocles 
had said on the happy decay of the pas- 
sions as age advanced : it was *‘ like being 
set free from service to a band of mad- 
men ;’’ as his own distinguishing note is 
tranquil after thought upon this conflict, 
with a kind of envy of the almost disem- 
bodied old age of Cephalus, who quotes 
that saying of Sophocles amid his placid 
sacrificial doings. Connect with this quiet 
scene, and contrast with the luxuriant 
power of the Phedrus, and the Sympo- 
sium, what, for a certain touch of later 
mysticism in it, we might call Plato’s 
evening prayer, in the ninth book of The 
Republic.— 


‘* When any one, being healthfully and tem- 
perately disposed toward himself, turns to 
sleep, having stirred the reasonable part of - 
him with a feast of fair thoughts and high 
problems, being come to full consciousness, 
himself with himself; and has, on the other 
hand, committed the element of desire neither 
to appetite, nor to surfeiting, to the end that 
this may slumber well, and, by its pain or 
pleasure, cause no trouble to that part which 
is best in him, but may suffer that, alone by 
itself, in its pure essence, to behold and aspire 
toward some object, and apprehend what it 
knows not,—some event, of the past, it may 
be, or something that now is, or will be here- 
after: and in like manner has soothed hos- 
tile impulse, so that, falling to no angry 
thoughts against any, he goes not to rest with 
a troubled spirit, but with those two parts at 
peace within, and with that third part, wherein 
reason is engendered, on the move :—you 
know, I think, that in sleep of this sort he 
lays special hold on truth, and then least of 
all is there lawlessness in the visions of his 
dreams.”’ 


For Plato, being then about twenty-eight 
years old, had listened to the ‘* Apology’’ 
of Socrates ; had heard from them all that 
others had heard or seen of his last hours ; 
himself perhaps actually witnessed those 
last hours. ‘* Justice itself ’’—the ‘‘ ab- 
solute’’ Justice—had then become almost 
a visible object, and had greatly solemnized 
him. The rich young man, rich also in 
intellectual gifts, who might have become, 
(we see this in the adroit management of — 
his written work,) the most brilliant and 
effective of Sophists; who might have 
developed dialogues into plays, tragedy, 
pethaps comedy, as he cared; whose 
sensuous or graphic capacity might have 
made him the poet of an Odyssey, a Sap- 
pho, or a Catullus, or, say ! just such a 
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poet as, just because he was so attractive, 
would have been disfranchized in the 
perfect city ; was become the creature of 
an immense seriousness, of a fully adult 
sense, unusual in Greek perhaps even more 
than in Roman writers, ‘‘ of the weighti- 
ness of the matters concerning which he 
has to discourse, and of the frailty of 
man.’’ He inherits, alien as they might 
be to certain powerful influences in his 
own temper, aiike the sympathies and the 
antipathies of that strange, delightful, 
teacher, who had giten him (most precious 
of gifts !) an inexhaustible interest in him- 
self : he inherits, in this way, a preference 
for those trying severities of thought which 
are characteristic of the Eleatic school ; 
an antagonism to the successful Sophists 
of the day, in whom the old sceptical 
‘* philosophy of motion”’ seemed to be re- 
newed as a theory of morals ; and hence- 
forth, in short, this master of visible 
things, this so ardent lover, will be a lover 
of the invisible, with,—Yes ! there, it is 
constantly, in the Platonic dialogues, not 
to be explained away,—with a certain 
asceticism, amid all the varied opulence, 
of sense, of speech and fancy, natural to 
Plato’s genius. 

The lover, who is become a lover of the 
invisible, but still a lover, and therefore, 
literally, a seer, of it, carrying an elabo- 
rate cultivation of the bodly senses, of eye 
and ear, their natural force and acquired 
fineness,—gifts akin properly to Ta pwteKd, 
as he says, to the discipline of sensuous 
love,—into the world of intellectual ab- 
stractions ; seeing and hearing there too, 
associating forever all the imagery of 
things seen with the conditions of what 
primarily ex’sts only for the mind, filling 
that ‘‘ hollow land”’ with delightful color 
and form, as if now at last the mind were 
veritably dealing with living people there, 
living people who play upon us through 
the affinities, the repulsion and attraction 
of persons toward one another, all the 
magnetism, as we call it, of actual human 
friendship or love :—There, is the formula 
of Plato’s genius, the essential condition 
of the specially Platonic temper,—of 
Platonism, And his style, because it 
really is Plato’s style, conforms to, and in 
its turn promotes in others, that mental 
situation. Ife breaks as it were visible 
color into the very texture of his work ; 
his vocabulary, the very stuff he manipu- 
lates, has its delightful aesthetic qualities ; 
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almost every word, one might say, its 
figurative value. And yet no one perhaps 
has with equal power literally sounded the 
unseen depths of thought, and, with what 
may be truly called ‘* substantial’? word 
and phrase, given locality there to the 
mere adumbrations, the dim hints and sur- 
mise, of the speculative mind. For him, 
all gifts of sense and intelligence converge 
in one supreme faculty of theoretic vision, 
Oewpia, the imaginative reason. 

To trace that thread of physical color, 
entwined throughout, and multiplied some- 
times into large tapestried figures, is the 
business, the enjoyment, of the student of 
the Dialogues, as he reads them. For 
this or that special literary quality indeed 
we may go safely by preference to this or 
that particular Dialogue ; to the Gorgias, 
for instance, for the readiest Attic wit, 
and a manly practical sense in the hand- 
ling of philosophy ; to the Charmides, for 
something like the effect of sculpture in 
modelling a person ; to the Timeus, for 
certain brilliant chromatic effects. Yet 
who that reads the Zheetetus, or the 
Phedrus, or the seventh book of The Re- 
public, can doubt Plato’s gift in precisely 
the opposite direction ; his gift of sound- 
ing by words the depths of thought, a 
plastic power literally, moulding to term 
and phrase what might have seemed in its 
very nature too impalpable and abstruse 
to lend itself, in any case, to language ? 
He gives names to the invisible acts, proc- 
esses, creations, of abstract mind, as 
masterfully, as efficiently, as Adam him- 
self to the visible living creations of old. 
As Plato speaks of them, we might say, 
those abstractions too become visible liv- 
ing creatures. We read the speculative 
poetry of Wordsworth, or Tennyson ; 
and we may observe that a great meta- 
physical force has come into language 
which is by no means purely technical or 
scholastic ; what a help such language is 
to the understanding, to a real hold over 
the things, the thoughts, the mental proc- 
esses, those words denote ; a vocabulary 
to which thought freely commits itself, 
trained, stimulated, raised, thereby, tow- 
ard a high level of abstract conception, 
surely to the increase of our general intel- 
lectual powers. That, of course, is large- 
ly due to Plato’s successor, to Aristotle’s 
lifelong labor of analysis and definition, 
and to his successors the Schoolmen, with 
their systematic culture of a precise in- 
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strument for the registration, by the ana- 
lytic intellect, of its own subtlest move- 
ments, But then, Aristotle, himself the 
first of the Schoolmen, had succeeded 
Plato, and did but formulate, as a termi- 
nology ‘‘ of art,’’ as technical language, 
what for Plato is still vernacular, original, 
personal, the product in him of an instinc- 
tive imaginative power,—a sort of visual 
power, but causing others also to see what 
is matter of original intuition for him. 

From the first, in fact, our faculty of 
thinking is limited by our command of 
speech. Now it is straight from Plato’s 
lips, as if in natural conversation, that the 
language came, in which the mind has ever 
since been discoursing with itself concern- 
ing itself, in that inward dialogue, which 
is the “‘ active principle’ of the dialectic 
method as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of truth. For, the essential, or 
dynamic, dialogue, is ever that dialogue 
of the mind with itself, which any con- 
verse with Socrates or Plato does but pro- 
mote. The very words of Plato, then, 
challenge us straightway to larger and finer 
appreheusiun of the processes of our own 
minds ; are themselves a discovery in the 
sphere of mind. ’Twas he made us free- 
men of those solitary places, so trying yet 
so attractive : so remote and high, they 
seem, yet are naturally so close to us: he 
— them with intelligible forms. 

ay, more! By his peculiar gift of 
verbal articulation he anticipated the mere 
hollow spaces which a knowledge, then 
merely potential, and an experience still to 
come, would one day occupy. And so, 
those who cannot admit his actual specu- 
lative results, precisely his report on the 
invisible theoretic world, have been to the 
point sometimes, in that their objection, 
by sheer effectiveness of abstract language, 
he gave an illusive air of reality or sub- 
stauce to the mere nonentities of meta- 
physic hypothesis,—of a mind trying to 
feed itself on its own emptiness, 

Just there,—in the situation of one 
shaped, by combining nature and circum- 
stance into a seer who has a sort of sensu- 
ous love of the un seen,—is the paradox 
of Plato’s genius, and therefore, always, 
of Piatonism, of the Platonic temper. 
His aptitude for things visible, his gift of 
words, empower him to express, as if for 
the eyes, what except to the eye of the 
mind is strictly invisible,—what, an ac- 
quired asceticism induces him to rank 
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above, and sometimes, in terms of harsh- 
est dualism, oppose to, the sensible world. 
Plato is to be interpreted not merely by 
his antecedents, by the influence upon him 
of those who preceded him, but by his 
successors, by the temper, the intellectual 
alliances, of those who directly or in- 
directly have been sympathetic with him. 
Now it is noticeable that, at first sight 
somewhat incongruously, a certain num- 
ber of Manicheans have always been of 
his company ; people who held that mat- 
ter was evil. Pointing significantly to an 
unmistakable vein of Manichean, or Puri- 
tan, sentiment actually there in the 
Platonic Dialogues, these rude compan- 
ions or successors of his, carry us back to 
his great predecessor, to Socrates, whose 
personal influence had so strongly enforced 
on Plato the severities, moral and intel- 
lectual alike, of Parmenides, and of the 
Pythagoreans, The cold breath of a 
harshly abstract, a too incorporeal, phi- 
losophy, had blown, like an east wind, on 
that last depressing day in the prison-cell 
of Socrates ; and the venerable common- 
places then put forth, in which an over- 
strained pagan sensuality seems to be re- 
acting, to be taking vengeance, on itself, 
turned now sick and suicidal, will lose none 
of their weight with Plato :—That ‘‘ all 
who rightly touch philosophy, study noth- 
ing else than to die, and to be dead :’’— 
That ‘‘ the sovl reasons best, when, as 
much as possible, it comes to be alone 
with itself, bidding good-by to the body, 
and, to the utmost of its power, rejecting 
communion with it, with the very touch 
of it, aiming at what is.’? It was, in 
short, as if for the soul to have come into 
a human body at all, had been the seed of 
disease in it, the beginning of its owa 
proper death. 

As for any adornments or provision for 
this body, the master had declared that a 
true philosopher as such would make as lit- 
tle of them as possible. To those young 
hearers, the words of Socrates may well 
have seemed to anticipate, not the visible 
world he had then delineated in glowing 
color as if for the bodily eye, but only 
the chilling influence of the hemlock ; and 
it was because Plato was only half con- 
vinced of the Manichean or Puritan ele- 
ment in his master’s doctrine, or rather 
was in contact with it on one side only of 
his complex and genial nature, that 
Platonism became possible, as a temper 
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for which, in strictness, the opposition of 
matter to spirit has no ultimate or real 
existence. Not to be ‘‘ pure’’ from the 
body, but to identify it, in its utmost fair- 
ness, with the fair soul, by a gymnastic 
‘* fused in music,’’ became, from first to 
last, the aim of education as he conceived 
it. That the body is but “‘ a hindrance to 
the attainment of philosophy, if one takes 
it along with one as a companion in one’s 
search,’’? a notion which Christianity, at 
least in its later though wholly legitimate 
developments, will correct, —can hardl 
have been the last thought ‘of Plato him- 
self on quitting it. Ile opens his door 
indeed to those austere monitors. ‘Thev 
correct the sensuous richness of his genius, 
but could nut suppress it. The sensuous 
lover becomes a lover of the invisible, but 
still a lover, after his earlier pattern, carry- 
ing into the world of intellectual vision, 
of Oewpia, all the associations of the actual 
world of sight. Some of its invisible 
realities he can all but see with the bodily 
eye : the absolute Temperance, in the per- 
sun of the youthful Charmides ; the abso- 
lute Righteousness, in the person of the 
dying Socrates. Yes, truly! all true 
knowledge will be like the knowledge of 
a person, of living persons, and truth, for 
Plato, in spite of his Socratic asceticism, 
to the last, something to look at. The 
eyes which had noted physical things, so 
finely, vividly, continuously, would be 
still at work ; and, Plato thus qualifying 
the Manichean or Puritan element in 
Socrates by his own capacity for the 
world of sense, Platonism has contributed 
largely, has been an immense encourage- 
ment toward, the redemption of matter, 
of the world of sense, by art, by all right 
education, by the creeds and worship of 
the Christian Church,—toward the vin- 
dication of the dignity of the body. 

It was doubtless because Plato was an 
excellent scholar that he did not begin to 
teach others till he was more than forty 
years old,—one of the great scholars of 
the world, with Virgil and Milton: by 
which is implied that, possessed of the in- 
born genius, of those natural powers, 
which sometimes bring with them a cer- 
tain defiance of rule, of the intellectual 
habits of others, he acquires, by way of 
habit and rule, all that can be taught and 
learned ; and what is thus derived from 
others by docility and discipline, what is 
rangé, comes to have in him, and in his 
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work, an equivalent weight with what is 
unique, impulsive, underivable. Raffaelle, 
—Raffaelle as you see him in the Blen- 
heim Madonna, is a supreme example of 
such scholarship in the sphere of art. 
Born of a romantically ancient family, 
understood to be the descendant of Solon 
himself, Plato had been in early youth a 
writer of verse. That he turned to a more 
vigorous, though pedestrian, mode of 
wriling, was perhaps an effect of his cor- 
rective intercourse with Socrates, through 
some of the most important years of his 
life,—from twenty to twenty-eight. 

He belonged to what was just then the 
discontented class, and might well have 
taken refuge fiom active political life in 
political ideals, or in a kind of self-im- 
posed exile. A traveller, adventurous for 
that age, he certainly became. After the 
Lehr-jahre, the Wander-jahre !—all round 
the Mediterranean coasts as far west as 
Sicily. Think of what all that must have 
meant just then, for eyes which could see. 
If those journeys had begun in angry flight 
from home, it was for purposes of self- 
improvement they were continued: the 
delightful fruit of them is evident in what 
he writes ; and finding him in friendly in- 
tercourse with Dionysius the elder, with 
Dio, and Dionysius the younger, at the 
polished court of Syracuse, we may under- 
stand they were a search also for ‘‘ the 
philosophic king,’’ perhaps for the oppor- 
tune moment of realizing ‘‘the ideal 
state.”’ In that case, his quarrels with 
those capricious tyrants show that he was 
disappointed. For the future he sought 
no more to pass beyond the charmed 
theoretic circle, ‘* speaking wisdum,’’ as 
was said,of Pythagoras, only ‘‘ among the 
perfect.’’ Le returns finally to Athens ; 
and there, in the quiet precincts of the 
Académus, which has left a somewhat 
dubious name to places where people come 
to be taught or to teach, foands, not a 
state, not even a brotherhood, but only 
the first college, with something of a com- 
mon life, of communism on that small 
scale, with Aristotle for one of its scholars, 
with its chapel, its gardens, its library 
with the authentic text of his Dialogues 
upon the shelves: we may just discern 
the sort of place, through the scantiest 
notices. [is reign was after all to be in 
his writings. Plato himself does nothing 
in them to retard the effacement which 
mere time brings to persons and their 
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abodes ; and there had been that, more- 
over, in his own temper, which promotes 
self-effacement. Yet as he left it, the 
place remained for centuries, according to 
his will, to its original use. What he 
taught through the remaining forty years 
of his life, the method of that teaching, 
whether it was less or more esoteric than 
the teaching of the extant Dialogues, is 
but matter of surmise. Whiters, who in 
their day might still have said much we 
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AN ESTIMATE OF MOZART. 
BY FREDERICK J, CROWEST, 


(27th January, 1756—5th December, 1791.) 


Tue attention of the world, or that por- 
tion of it which calls itself musical, is 
turned just now toward one great name in 
music, whose universality of genius is not 
less marvellous than his extraordinary in- 
dustry and influence—that veritable Prince 
of Harmony, Mozarr. Just a hundred 
years ago the earth closed forever over the 
eyes of this paramount son of art, whose 
music was destined to reach all lands— 
albeit the tragically sad end, the scanty 
death-chamber, and the later stage in the 
cemetery of St. Marx outside Vienna, be- 
tokened little of fame or world-worship. 
There has been one greater tone-poet, but 
no name in all music thrills to enthusiasm 
or arouses such lovable sympathy as does 
the magic name of Mozart! He has be- 
witched mankind with his melodies, and 
every heart and soul is better for his 
glorious harmonies. 

Musicians and the world generally know 
the story of the short, sad life, with all its 
clouds and fitfulness ; but we are not so 
well informed concerning the nature and 
import of the influence exercised by this 
adorable genius upon the art of music, 

Mozart’s career abounds in interest, 
and, as is often the case with the lives of 
great men, much about which the ordinary 
mind is sceptical has gathered around this 
master-musician. Thus the story of the 
child’s ear being so delicate that he could 
detect and remember until the next day a 
difference of an eighth of a tone, with an- 
other to the effect that the blare of a 
trumpet caused him to faint away—such 
tales, while they serve to acquaint us with 












should have liked to hear, give us little 
but old, quasi-supernatural stories, told as 
if they had been new ones, about him. 
The year of his birth fell, according to 
some, in the very year of the death of 
Pericles (a significant date !) but is not 
precisely ascertainable ; nor is the year of 
his death, nor its manner. Scribens est 
mortuus, says Creero: after the manner 
of a true scholar, ‘* he died pen in hand,’’ 
—Contemporary Review, 


young Mozart’s exquisite sensibility, can 
hardly be otherwise regarded than as the 
twaddle of a diseased biographical mind. 
As well declare the child- musician to have 

been proof against toothache and toys ! 
The birthplace was Salzburg, a vener- 
able city with many associations of a past 
history, lying quietly in a valley in Cen- 
tral Europe, and unsurpassed for its pic- 
turesqueness and natural beauties of moun- 
tain-land and foliage. A remnant of its 
once greatness was the cathedral pile, hard 
by which stood the plain four-storied 
building since identified as Mozart’s 
Geburtshaus, He came of musical stock ; 
and when eight summers had played over 
him he was a delicate, serious child, with 
so wondrous an addiction for music that 
his fame had far passed the town gates. 
As early as three years of age his love for 
the harpsichord and violin could not be 
restrained ; while at five he had composed 
a Concerto, and a story goes that he was 
found one day arguing with his father 
that his composition was a veritable con- 
certo, because people ‘‘ must practise it 
until they could play it perfectly.”’ But 
besides his powers as an executant when a 
boy of eight, and the fact that he had 
composed several pianofort2 sonatas, there 
was evidence that he was no ordinary child 
in the respect which his words command- 
ed from his elders, musical and otherwise. 
All looked up to him, as it were ; many 
reverenced, some even worshipped hin. 
He was thoughtful and full of intelligence 
far beyond his years, ‘As a boy,”’ 
wrote his father to him in after-years, 
a 
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‘* you were too serious to be childish. For 
children’s games and amusements you had 
no delight—in fact, they were distasteful 
to you.’’ So grave, indeed, was his de- 
ineanor, that, to quote his father’s words, 
‘* many people feared you would not live 
to grow up.’’ Such a child might well 
use the text, ‘‘ Next after God comes 
papa,’’ as his guiding principle in all that 
he did while under the parental roof. 
Like other precocious musicians, Mozart 
shared the fate of exhibition as a wonder- 
child, and went the round of German 
towns, Paris, the Hague, Amsterdam, and 
our own metropolis. Court orders and 
decorations were showered upon him ; the 
Pope even insisted upon decorating the 
boy of fourteen with the Order of the 
Golden Spur. Yet these triumphs were 
transient and worthless beside the lasting 
fame which, by his achievements as a 
composer, he was gathering so surely, 
The first indication of a great reputa- 
tion was the opera ‘‘ La Finta Giardiniera,’’ 
produced at Munich (1775), when its com- 
poser was only nineteen years old. If this 
work betokened some subsequent influence 
upon the lyric drama, this was amply veri- 
tied in ‘‘ Idomeneo, Re di Creta’’ (1781), 
and in ** Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’ 
(1782), which latter work especially sup- 
plies a landmark in dramatic musical art, 
for no previous comic opera had possessed 
such meritorious qualities as did this 
work ; no other had been so original and 
satisfying ; no similar score could be 
named that was replete with such new and 
beautiful music. Mozart’s genius cast 
aside much accepted dogma, but what he 
substituted tended to produce a model 
work of original operatic conception and 
skill. ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro’’ (1786) was 
his next great effort in the cause of the 
lyric drama. Neglected at first, this opera 
made gradual headway, until its melodies 
were whistled over all Vienna. On its 
first representation at Prague, it was liked 
so much that it led to the commission for 
the best of all Mozart’s operas, ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” —or, to give it ita full title, ‘* Il 
Dissoluto punito ossia, il Don Giovanni. ’’ 
Passing from operatic to orchestral 
music, the young master reached true 
greatness in instrumental art when, in 
1788, he gave to the world his grandest 
symphonies—the E flat, G minor, and C 
major—three colossal works composed in 
the marvellously short space of six weeks ! 
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The divine composer would appear to have 
already heard the alarm-note, ‘‘ Work 
while it is day ;’”’ and this presentiment 
becomes the more noticeable upon examin- 
ing these symphonies closely. They form 
a perfectly homogeneous whole—if we 
may so speak of a musical trilogy—which 
tells the life-story of their gifted author. 
Preparation, Conflict, Victory, the three 
stages in this not joyous artistic career, 
are unmistakably depicted. The general 
serenity of the E flat work is fitly illustra- 
tive of the early home years, with the 
comforts and encouragements which the 
Court Composer of Salzburg found for his 
wonder-child. In tie G minor score we 
see the storm and struggle which followed 
the composer when, having married, he 
left the paternal roof and weathered the 
elements of a virtuoso’s life. Victory, 
though, was assured. In the C major 
symphony—commonly called the ‘‘ Jupi- 
ter’’—all the struggle and fight is over. 
This score refects his triumphant period, 
and we seem to see the joy of the artist 
in the mood prompted by successes such as 
those of ‘*‘ Figaro’’ and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ 
which crowned his later years. 

Among Mozart’s sacred music, the score 
around which most interest centres is the 
** Requiem”? Mass, partly because of its 
extreme musical beauty, and on account 
of the story of the mysterious stranger 
who gave Mozart the commission, and so 
unnerved the master that he could not dis- 
suade himself of the impression that it 
was his own death-knell. Unhappily, it 
proved his last score ; for, although it had 
been his lifelong wish to compose an ora- 
torio after the style of Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,”’ death claimed the divinely gifted 
musician just as he was gracing the final 
movements of the ‘‘ Reguiem.”’ 

As we look back and remember the 
pleasures he has created for posterity, the 
final scene is reproachful enough. Take 
the eventful night between the 4th and 
5th December, 1791. In an itl-lighted 
and humble apartment in No. 970 Rauhen- 
stein-Gasse, or Roughstone Lane as we 
should say, sat the poor dying man in his 
bed, propped forward by pillows, trying 
between the fits of his cough to join in the 
singing of passages in his unfinished ‘‘ Re- 
quiem.”’ Around stood Mozart's brother- 
in-law IHlofer the violinist, the cultivated 
musician Schack, and Franz Xaver Gea) 
the bass singer, all sensible that the pre- 
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cious life was fast ebbing. Yet the com- 
mission had to be finished, and the pay- 
ment expected would go in domestic 
necessaries. So Siissmayer—who wrote 
a neat hand very similar to Mozait’s—was 
petitioned to take notes for completing the 
score. Before the morning dawned all 
was over: the bright eyes were closed, 
the sweet tenor voice was silent in death 
—the gentle musician had gone forever. 
The reputed cause of death was malignant 
typhus. At three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 6th, the service was read over the 
body in St. Stephen’s Church, and amid 
a storm of sleet and rain it was con- 
veyed to the cemetery. The few mourn- 
ers, five musicians—Swieten, Salieri, Siiss- 
mayer, Roser, and Orsler—had dropped 
off, for the storm was blinding ; and when 
the hearse pulled up amid the slush at the 
cemetery gate, a grim colloquy ensued be- 
tween the driver and grave-digger upon 
the prospects of drink-money. Cursing the 
poverty of musicians in general, and their 
own ill-luck in particular, they seized the 
coffin and hurried it into a common grave 
over the shells of two paupers who had 
been buried the same day. Thus, ‘* with- 
out a note of music, forsaken by all he 
held dear, the remains of this Prince of 
Harmony were committed to the carth, 
not even in a grave of their own, but in 
the common /fosse affected to the indiscrim- 
inate sepulture of homeless mendicants 
and nameless waifs.’’ From this obscu- 
rity Mozart’s bones were never rescued, and 
the ashes of the frame which once held his 
distinguished mind have long since min- 
gled with the remains of less exalted sons 
of earth. 

The Mozarteum at Salzburg—an educa- 
tional institute for trainiug and aiding 
poor musicians—and an institution with a 
similar mission—-the Mozartsiftung at 
Frankfort—do honor to his splendid 
genius; but undoubtedly the greatest 
monument to his fame is the beauty and 
worth of his long list of compositions — 
over six hundred works—written ina brief 
life of barely thirty-six years ! 


The music of the great masters is 
stamped with an unmistakable individual- 
ity, and no characteristics are more dis- 
tinct than Mozart’s, Like Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Spohr—who have their pecul- 
iar tonal bearing, ornament, and color— 
Mozait’s music has a distinct personal 
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peculiarity and character which is as dis- 
tinguishable as any hidden familiar voice. 
Many-sided in points of beauty and style 
as this music is, yet the personality is al- 
ways present. It partakes of a psycho- 
logical nature, springing direct from the 
soul and possessing something ineffably 
greater than the richest scholarship could 
supply. The mind travels heavenward 
under the influence of Mozart, so marked 
is the melodic beauty and refinement, so 
pure and celestial is the ideal harmony. 
It is this lofty, truthful spirit which is the 
distinguishing feature, of all others, in 
Mozart's muse—one which, when associat- 
ed with the quaint graces and turns which 
were his, renders Mozart’s order and 
method peculiar in the hierarchy of art. 
Especially is all this noticeable in his 
sacred mesic. 

Generally viewed, Mozart’s scores are 
full of richest harmony and melody—hav- 
ing a freedom which carries all before it. 
Lut we can go deeper and find that the 
flow of original melody is continuous and 
expansive, and that by its means his grat- 
est dramatic heights are reached—not by 
any process of synthetic induction, but by 
the outpouring of a prolific fount of spon- 
taneous melodie gift. Then Mozart’s har- 
monies are beautiful and natural in the 
extreme. ILis modulations are well timed, 
and while they are not discursive, they are 
never too sudden—albeit when he would, 
the master could astonish with a startling 
transition. Witness some of the bursting 
changes of key in the E flat quartet! A 
slender acquaintance with Mozart—such 
as would be formed from a knowledge 
only of the Sonatas for piano—induces 
the belief that his music is thin and want- 
ing in emotion. Then it must be remem- 
bered that what Mozart’s pianoforte music 
lacks in emotion and grandeur is in some 
degrce compensated for in the beautiful 
and finely wrought workmanship, But 
the student must go further, and hear the 
great orchestral works and chamber music. 
No soulless musician wrote the passionate 
music in the G minor Quintct (1787). In 
the Quintet for clarinet and strings in A 
major there is much which well illustrates 
the clear and perspicuous style of Mozart, 
Whcther regarded in its several movements 
or in its entirety, this work exhibits all 
that symmetry of form, perfect alike in 
outline and detail, characteristic of Mozart, 
Its first movement reveals the mastery 
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over the theoretical tenets of the art ; in 
the Largheitto the tenderness of the master 
surpasses the beautiful richness of the 
melodic vein ; while the Minuetto with its 
two trios, and the final Variations, atford 
convineing evidence that Mozart’s fancy 
was as lively as his learning was profound. 

Before Mozart’s day poetic import, emo- 
tion, and expression were practically un- 
known in orchestral music, All was sur- 
face-matter, such as would amuse. Audi- 
ences wanted to be pleased ; and although 
there was a yearning for scholasticisu, lit- 
tle soul-power was demanded or supplied. 
Mozart put an end to this, and showed 
musical contemporaries and amateurs alike 
how possible it was to imbue music with 
an expressiunal language, and make it the 
medium of each fear and fancy akin to the 
human breast. His scores, whether large 
or small, operatic or symphonic, possess a 
greater depth of meaning than did any 
contemporary music—a property which 
alone places them far above the rank of 
the music of the time. 

Spontini once said, “‘ Of all composers, 
Mozart oniy had fulfilled all the conditions 
of the musico-dramatic art.’’? Certainly 
the aspect of the master as an opera com- 
poser isa great one, He sets all emula- 
tion at defiance, and whether in opera 
seria or opera buffa he cannot—consider- 
ing how he found opera and the way his 
own works keep the stage—be regarded 
as else than the greatest opera composer 
the world has ever seen. Sorn in an age 
when Europe was emerging from a condi- 
tion of intellectual inertness, he was well 
served in respect to. opportunity ; but 
from the outset his works were distinctly 
removed hy their calibre and merit from 
the order of all contemporary lyric art. 
Beginning with some minor works, ere he 
closed his career the world was the richer 
by a series of operas which, as legitimate 
dramatic art, has never been surpassed in 
the history of the lyric stage. 

To his success as an opera composer 
came several contributing forces. First 
and foremost he was a born melodist. 
Nature had endowed him lavishly with the 
gift of tune, and this was balanced with 
an equally important quality—a great 
theoretical grasp. To these seemingly in- 
exhaustible gifts he added fine discern- 
ment. He realized the magnitude of the 
loss if contrapuntal detail and device dis- 
appeared from harmonic construction. 

New Szrres.—Vot, LV., No. 4, 30 
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And it was fast passing away. Monodists 
were undermining the foundations of 
musical art by sapping it of all theoretical 
import and device—substituting a surface- 
matter of melodic exuberance. Any dab- 
bler in sounds could furni-h superstructures 
of this order, but only the masterly com- 
poser could supply the stability which 
would prevent an opera from toppling 
over for sheer want of balance and founda- 
tion. At this juncture Mozart saved the 
lyric drama, and, despising fashion, built 
up veritable models of grand lyric art un- 
surpassable in character or design. 

There is something incompatible in a 
German composer essaying opera in a 
purely Italian method and spirit. Yet the 
Salzburg master did this successfully. 
Handel, years before, had broken down 
under the ordeal ; but Mozart, matchless 
in his genius, proved invincible. Several 
Italian operas which he composed surpass 
musically and structurally most dramatic 
music from Italy’s own sons, while of three 
or four of the examples it may be said that 
their many perfect points have been 
equalled by no other dramatic composer. 
No finer instance of opera buffa exists than 
** Cosi Fan Tutte’? (1790) ; ‘* Le Nozze 
di Figaro” (1786) is a faultless har- 
monious constiuction,—the perfection of 
operatic art, genuine, immortal ; while no 
praise could be too lavish upon ‘* Don 
Giovanni’’ (1787)—so full of lights and 
shadows and the contrasts of human ex- 
istence. 

Mozart’s achievements with the national 
opera of his country were equally great. 
He raised German opera to an exceedingly 
high eminence. Taking the Singspiel— 
the most satisfactory form of German ly rie 
art—he developed it, and evolved two such 
lyric masterpieces as ‘‘ Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail’’ and “* Die Zaubenfidte,’’ 
—operas which are as grand in conception 
and noble in proportion as they are deli- 
cate and beautiful in their every detail of 
vocal, orchestral, and harmonial expres- 
sion. Weber has declared that Mozart 
‘ reached the full maturity of his powers as 
an artist’’ in “‘ Die Entfiihrung,’’ which is 
great praise for a composer of twenty-six 
years! Beethoven sees Mozart’s master- 
piece in ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte’’—the work 
which, Mozart’s biographer Jahn writes, is 
‘* a combination of all that is best in Italian 
opera, and the key to all that is greatest 
in future dramatic art.’’ Whichever be 
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Mozait’s chef-d’euvre, the fact is not 
altered that German lyric drama owes to 
Mozart its proud position as head of the 
schools of Europe—a position which is 
being less and less disputed. He gave to 
Germany its richest operatic treasures in 
the national tongue, as well as Italian 
operas which have outlived, as they out- 
elass, the lyric creations of Italy’s own 
sons. 

Thus it is almost impossible to overrate 
Mozart’s services to dramatic lyric music, 
since both by precept and example he ex- 
erted vast influence. So far as his direct 
operatic work is concerned, the secret of 
its success exists in his exquisite blending 
of all that was best in Italian procedure 
with German thought and requirement. 
Possessing a perfectly natural gift of 
melody, as abundant and unceasing as it 
was joyous and bracing, he associated with 
this a rare sense of the true and beautiful 
in nature. These facilitated his aspira- 
tions for the highest heights of dramatic 
expression, wh re, indeed, he stands alone 
—unapproachable.. The musical historian 
of all ages will see in Mozart and his 
operas the inspirer, the moving spirit, the 
very life and embodiment of a new species 
of dramatic conception which may be imi- 
tated and added to, but can never be im- 
proved. 


To approach Mozart orchestrally is to 
get on high and far-reaching ground. He, 
more than any composer before him, gave 
instrumenta] music much of its life-breath 
—that which renders it the expressible 
medium, without words, of countless 
shades of human emotion, word, and 
meaning. Then he formulated largely, 
and settled beyond dispute some of the 
most important forms of musical art ; be- 
sides all which he gathered in much that 
was scattered about in musical matériel. 
His knowledge of instruments—their quali- 
ties, characteristics, and compass—ap- 
pears to have been more a gift than an 
acquirement, so extensive was its range 
and so faultless its application. Other 
principles of good orchestration were not 
wanting—namely, solidity of. structure, 
breadth of tune, boldness of contrast, and 
variety of color, —all essential properties 
in a master of orchestral resource, and 
abundantly present in Mozart. All this 
was born in the man, but he did not with- 
hold it. Toward the close of the eigh- 
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teenth century a great impetus was given 
to orchestral application and device, and 
Mozart and Haydn were mainly responsi- 
ble forthis. Mozart, in particular, opened 
up a new era in instrumental art, and con- 
verted the orchestra from something of a 
toy into a great living agent. New 
thoughts, new expressions, new combina- 
tions—these were devised for accepted in- 
struments ; but, in addition, this master 
of the art opened up whole regions of 
orchestral possibility and range such as 
had occurred to no harmonist before him, 
Hereby instrument after instrument was 
requisitioned, developed, perfected, until 
the limit of the possible was well-nigh 
reached in the magnificent orchestral crea- 
tions which crown the close of Mozart’s 
career. 

No master—except the giant Beethoven 
—has used the orchestra as a medium of 
dramatic effect with finer results than has 
Mozart. He is at once grand and beauti- 
ful. No composer certainly bas written 
for instruments more effectively or deli- 
cately, and the blendings of his orchestral 
color are as varied as they are charming. 
Strength and power of effcct are not want- 
ing, and such is well tempered with the 
exquisite light and shade of which he was 
so adroit a delineator. Mozart’s Over- 
tures well illustrate their composer’s 
power. That to * Die Zaubertléte’’ is a 
splendid specimen of Mozart’s style, and 
the whole répertoire of music does not, 
perhaps, supply an instance of wood and 
string instruments wedded with bappier 
combination and result than is to be met 
with in this score. In the same work is a 
delightful passage where the full ‘* wood”’ 
wind is engaged in happy play, until sud- 
denly the effect is heightened by a call 
upon the ‘‘strings’’ in the shape of an 
accompaniment. The two form one of 
the most perfect combinations of ‘* wood’’ 
and ‘‘ string’’ in music ; and the effect is 
made even more beautiful when the 
dreamy ‘characteristic notes of the horn 
cieep in to heighten the tonal effect. An 
equally notable point occurs in the Over- 
ture to ‘‘ Figaro,’’ where the well-known 
subject is first given to the violins and 
basses in unison—such subject being 
brought out some time after in quite a 
new light. In the mean while, the ear has 
been diverted by a sustained passage for 
the flute. So Mozart loved to exercise his 
fancy. 
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The perfection of Mozart’s orchestral 
powers is seen in his Symphonies. In 
1777 he was associated with the Mannheim 
orchestra—the finest band in Europe—and 
the opportunity was his to extend the sim- 
ple art form into grander and more impres- 
sive proportion. The symphony of his 
youth had involved but two violins, with 
a viola, bass, and a part for the flute, 
oboe, and horn; and having composed 
twenty of such, far greater orchestral 
reaches dawned upon the composer. In 
1778 came a work which forms that land- 
mark in music when instrumental music 
began to speak a language of its own— 
when the orchestral creation had a poetic 
import, and portrayed something through 
its sounds. This was the ‘‘ Parisian’ 
Symphony, so named from being first 
produced at Paris. In this (the most 
fully scored of Mozart’s forty-nine Syin- 
phonies) the treatment of the instruments, 
the formal proportion of the movements, 
together with the wealth of detail and 
ornament, all indicated a new symphony. 
Anterior symphonic music had only to 
please harmonically and _ scholastically. 
Frolicsome device and tune, pleasantly 
met with in Boccherini, were alone desired 
and attained. Mozart, however, discovered 
the soul-reaching and expressionable 
capacity of instrumental music—properties 
which permitted the grandest possible 
musical designs. For the prevalent fun 
and gayety Mozart substituted thought, 
poetic meaning, and artistic import ; and 
those who will hear and study the three 
grand symphonies which he wrete toward 
the close of his life, will be enabled to 
realize the height to which this great tone- 
poet has soared in harmonious language 
and description. 

In several other directions Mozart’s 
splendid creative faculty and pure formal- 
ism became an influence for good. He 
invested the Overture with its first real 
worth. That which adorned the opera 
‘* Tdomeneo’’—*“‘ the opera,’’ as Jahn says, 
‘*in which we have the genuine Italian 
opera seria brought to its utmost perfec- 
tion by Mozart’s highly cultivated indi- 
viduality’’-—was an overture of greater 
extent and importance than had hitherto 
obtained ; but this was surpassed by the 
fine examples which prefaced the operas of 
‘* Die Entfiihrung” an 1 ‘* Don Giovanni,” 

As a chamber-music composer Mozart 
belongs to the first rank, To one so fin- 





ished and formal in style the string quartet 
offered an irresistible field of musical ex- 
pression. This, the most perfect of al} 
four-part harmony forms, presented a new 
vista of art to Mozart, and his surpassing 
genius carried it from young life into full 
maturity. In his quartets the instru- 
mental parts are singularly distinct and 
well balanced. Six of them Mozart dedi- 
cated to Haydn, and these are master- 
pieces,—the consummation, indeed, of all 
that is musically possible with the string 
quartet. Cultured minds of to-day value 
them as treasures of art beyond price,— 
an opposite verdict to that of the critic of 
Mozart’s day, who thought them ‘‘ hideous 
stuff’? and ‘‘ much too highly spiced’? ! 
Conspicuous among his other chamber 
music stand the forty nine Sonatas for 
vianoforve and violin—well-wrought com- 
positions in which the honors are fairly 
distributed to both performers. If one of 
these scores exceeds another for beauty 
and effectiveness, it is the A major (No, 
66) Sonata, 

It is to Mozart that we are mainly in- 
debted for the vast system of musical Form 
—i.e., those principles of construction 
upon which modern music rests, and 
which are as important to the composer 
as are the Jaws of building construction to 
an architect. Admittedly composers such 
as Bach, Handel, and D. Scarlatti were of 
a well-ordered frame of mind in their 
compositions ; but Mozart, immediately 
following them, inherited little of con- 
structive condition and dogma from their 
example. By virtue of his propitious ad- 
vent in the musical firmament at this criti- 
cal period when the broad lines of a great 
musical, art had been indicated in the 
oratorio—by the resclute exercise of his 
great constructive gifts Mozart becomes 
identified with form in music in a manner 
and degree which no other composer has 
even approached. Haydn, and notabl 
Beethoven, accomplished not a little for 
form — moulding in wondrous fashion 
much that bad its origin in the suggestive 
mind of Emmanuel Bach—but Mozart was 
the pioneer. Before him, system in 
musical exposition, great or small, was 
practically unbeeded or unknown. Mozart 
became the great apostle of legitimate 
musical form and expression, and it is well 
for us moderns that the preacher arose to 
propound this religion of music. Mozart’s 
natural gifts, character, training, and 
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artistic surroundings, eminently qualified 
him to determine the formal side of musi- 
cal construction—i.e., the character, pro- 
portion, and position of the harmonic 
movement, whether in the abstract or 
blended together in one homogeneous 
whole. For this responsibility the line 
of great composers supplies no equal to 
the well-ordered, formal, courtly trained 
master of Salzburg. In his short !ife he 
brought the subject of musical device, 
form, and expression into a clear, defina- 
ble, and perfectly understandable meth- 
od, best illustrated in the simplicity and 
exactness of his own works. This was a 
great undertaking—one for which the 
world of ait can never be too grateful. 
The al!-pervading principle of the Mozart- 
ian system was a conciseness of construc- 
tion, and an unmistakable geography of 
tonality. Befure Mozart, melodic figures, 
subjects, and keys, with all other theoreti- 
cal addenda at the disposal of the creative 
musician, were confused. Mere bits of 
tune and jingle, with a brilliant passage 
here and there, constitute a movement, or 
even a composition, Haydn had brought 
much chaotic and irregular theoretical lore 
into clear and definite shape, but Mozart 
simplified matters still more. Introducing 
the keenest outlines, the most beautiful 
figures, together with clear and lucid teach- 
ings, he defined the formal construction 
of the movement, section, repeat, etc., 
until now the musician or student can set 
out with his principal subject or theme, 
and have no misgivings concerning the 
dogmas of subsidiary sabject, comple- 
mentary keys, and the like. Schooled in 
Mozart’s principles of construction, the 
atudent could pilot himself safely through 
the intricacies of the most advanced sym- 
phony ; and it is for his labors, and the 
pattern he set in this direction, that the 
world of music delights to do honor to 
the name of Mozart. 

His method meant an unmistakable defi- 
nition of harmonical’ position as a start- 
ing-point, and any transitions to new keys 
‘were conspicuously clear. His quartets 
and symphonies well illustrate his method 
of treating and introducing his ‘* sub- 
jects ;’’ and it is interesting to notice 
how, in presenting a second subject or 
episode, he invariably renders it first in 
the key of the dominant, to introduce it 
‘afterward in the tonic key. Earlier mas- 
ters contented themselves with little in the 
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way of modulatory reasoning and purport, 
bat Mozart carried the subject of key-dis- 
tribution to a great reach. Clear and 
simple key-tonality was the first condition, 
and then followed subsidiary digressions 
of a nature and character which could not 
fail to enlighten the auditor as to his 
musical whereabouts. Thus the old sys- 
tem of enveloping the listener in a maze 
of bewil’vering musical ideas was boldly 
assailed, until now right-minded musicians 
make a study of form before Jaunching 
their musical ideas and creations upon a 
critical public. 

Save the oratorio, scarcely an art-form 
escaped Mozart’s influence. That piquant 
dance-form of sixteenth century date—the 
Minuet—came to his notice, and he em- 
phasized its beauty by introducing a faith- 
ful example of it in his ‘*‘ Don Giovanni,’’ 
leaving it to Haydn to make it so sportive 
that Beethoven had no difficulty in con- 
verting it into the Scherzo. Then the 
Concerto—a composition for solo instiu- 
ment with orchestral accompaniments— 
was made absolute by Mozart. He found 
this form more resembling a miniature 
symphony, with the solo instrument no- 
where to be heard ; but some fifty exam- 
ples which he left have never been sur- 
passed in form and beauty. It was Mo- 
zart who invested the Coda—a sort of tail 
to a musical piece— with importance. It 
had been a meaningless thing, a display 
of frivolous strings of notes, until Mozart 
constructed it of previously heard themes 
of the composition to which it belonged. 
In the last movement of the C (‘* Jupi- 
ter’) Symphony is a splendid Coda. 

After his operas, Mozart’s Masses swell 
his fame. As left by Dutante the Mass 
was a cold, cheerless composition. Mozart 
imparted to it beauty and dignity, and left 
work after work replete with such heaven- 
ly harmony and cadences that when per- 
formed aright the very angels seem to sing. 
What mortal has written diviner melody 
and harmony than the ‘‘ Lacrymosa’’ of 
the ‘* Requiem’’ ? One song, ‘* Das Veil- 
chen”’ (The Violet). stamps him as a song- 
writer, This vocal gem has a universal! 
fame and acceptance. 


Thus Mozart’s influence upon music has 
been enormous—extending not only to 
musicians themselves, but to the forms 
and instraments of the art. Many of 
Haydn’s greatest scores would never have 
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been formulated but for Mozart, from 
whom Ilaydn borrowed the sympathetic 
element—that spiritual side of music 
which arouses the finest qualities in the 
human breast—and incorporated it into 
his later works. Beethoven took Mozart 
as his model, and the eatly works of the 
giant syinphonist afford ample proof of 
this ; while Mendelssohn is a composer 
whose works show not only frequent 
traces of Mozart’s influence, but often- 
times possess something more of strik- 
ing resemblance in phrase and diction, 
The school of pianoforte-playing  ini- 
tiated by Mozart, and which was char- 
acterized by its evenly balanced grace and 
pointed elegance, formed the basis for 
Clementi’s great pianoforte ‘ ‘ school’’—a 
method involving far greater executive 
skill, but designed largely upon Mozart’s 
mode] style. To revert to Beethoven, 
one of the first real events in his life was 
his meeting Mozart in Vienna (1787)—an 
interview which Beethoven scarcely appre- 
ciated, although it led to Mozart’s pro- 
phetic words —‘‘ Pay attention to the boy ; 
he will some day make a noise in the 
world.’’ Mozart gave Beethoven a few 
lessons on the harpsichord ; but, greatest 
gift of all, he supplied him ‘with the basis 
for all his great scores—the perfected 
forms which Mozart had found in raw 
confusion. Out of the greatness of his 
gerius a phrase or movement became 
under Beethoven a great musical ‘* organ- 
ism ;’’? but it must be allowed that the 
broad principles of Mozart’s formulated 
system always remained, and were adhered 
to, if largely affected in detail. Thus the 
great masters themselves stand largely in- 
debted to Mozart. 

The technical exposition of musical 
ideas profited by Mozart’s rule. In his 
day musical caligraphy was in a bad state. 
Barring was imperfectly understood, and 
either through ignorance or indifference 
the worst habits prevailed in connection 
with notation and the art of expressing 
music upon paper. This he remedied: 
His greatest work was the disciplining of 
abstract music into reasonable and intelligi- 
ble proportion. Comprehensible music is 
one of the blessings of modern culture, 
and but for Mozart we might have yet 
been a long way off possessing this. A 
great claim upon the composer is that his 
ideas shall be concentrated, and so pro- 
portioned that all is distinct and obvious. 





Measure after measure of indistinguish- 
able music ; meaningless modulations into 
extreme keys merely to astonish ; ill-pro- 
portioned parts for what is to conduce to 
some perfect whole,—all this is eas 
enough with an art the sphere of which is 
boundless, and wherein mankind may ap- 
parently do as it likes. Mozart, however, 
preached another sort of doctrine, and in- 
structed us how to go about it. In this 
let us not aspire too high. The power to 
husband the world of tune in Mozart’s 
fashion has been given only to a few won- 
drous tone-workers, Every musical mind, 
however, will recognize and appreciate 
that much participation and enjoyment 
awaits the student and amateur, which 
might not, even now, have been his save 
for Mozart’s determination to reduce the 
formal proportions of music into reasons 
able and defined shape. Here in itself 
was a great work. When the immature 
formalism of the day demanded a cham- 
pion capable of extending, balancing, and 
uniting the lines of theoretical construc+ 
tion, Mozart alone could do it. 

Searcely an instrument in the orchestra 
escaped Mozart’s attention. A born vio+ 
linist, he wrote concerti for violin and 
orchestra which, though without the emo- 
tional element of Beethoven and Spohr, 
are greatly prized. To the tenor violin, 
which had been deemed worthy only of 
filling up tuttd passages, he gave a voice 
and place of its own in the orchestra, 
The clarinet was raised to great importance 
by him, and forthwith took place as a 
favorite solo instrument. In nearly all his 
scores it received especial attention ; while 
the fresh, beautiful, and exceedingly mas- 
terful work, the Quintet in A major for 
clarinet and strings, and the fine Clarinet 
Concerto which he composed for Stadler, 
have imparted to the instrument an all-age 
reputation which can never be impaired. 
Then his sparkling genius spent itself in 
writing for that fine reed instrument the 
basset-| horn, the splendid properties of 
which he deemed more suitable than even 
the clarinet for his ‘‘ Requiem.” For the 
oboe Mozart did much, according it a 
prominence which it had never reached 
with any previous composer. His opus 
No. 108 has a rare oboe part, and in the 
Mass ‘‘ No. 12” is some fine if difficult 
music for it. 


One of the most debatable episodes in 
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the artistic life of Mozart springs from his 
additional accompaniments to Handel’s 
** Messiah,’’ etc. Here a great principle 
was concerned—one which ought never to 
have been countenanced, As it was and 
is—and there is an authority no less than 
Mozart's for an imperium in imperio in 
music—we are left face to face with this 
broad condition, with the right to deliber- 
ate upon results. In Mozart’s case all the 
surrounding conditions appertaining to the 
question were present, and these tend to 
greatly facilitate inquiry. Conceding the 
point of ‘‘ improving’’ a deceased com- 
poser’s scores, the case still demands the 
necessity for the interference, and the 
ability to carry it out. It must be ad- 
mitted, in extenuation of Mozart’s work, 
that in this respect he was on good 
ground, especially so far as the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’”’? was concerned—which score, be it 
remembered, was not in those days re- 
garded with anything approaching the 
reverence which attaches to it now. Tak- 
ing the point of necessity first, the case is 
as follows : The work wasto be peiformed 
in Vienna in a building which possessed 
no organ, and those responsible for the 
production of the score were sensible of 
the loss which would attend the absence 
of those masterly accompaniments which 
the mighty contrapuntist was wont to im- 
provise upon the organ whenever the 
** Messiah’? was performed. These ac- 
companiments varied at the will of Han- 
del ; but tradition and record alike testify 
to their stirring magnificence. It was to 
supply the place of these impromptu ac- 
companiments that Mozait undertook 
Baron van Swieten’s commission to write 
such additions for the orchestra as the 
giant harmonist might have secured upon 
the organ. This was in 1789. Among 
the most notable of these additional ac- 
companiments are the beautiful ‘* wind’’ 
parts to ‘‘ The people that walked in dark- 
ness,’’—an excellent Mozartian com- 
mentary upon Handel, but by no means 
Handelian in character, although we can 
weil imagine the great Saxon in a benevo- 
lent mood tolerating Mozart’s celestial 
harmonies with delight, conscious the 
while that the great breadth of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’’ music could never be impaired. In 
** Why do the nations ?’’ Mozart has 


gained an excellent effect by the introduc-, 


tion of trampets and drums, both of which 
instruments were within the reach of Han- 
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del—the former, indeed, being a favorite 
with Handel. The trumpet part in Han- 
del’s ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound’? was in 
the original MS. so trying that Mozart re- 
wrote the song, because his trumpeter 
could not play the trumpet part. Recent 
performers have proved, however, that, 
though difficult, Handel’s trumpet obligato 
is by no means impossible of execution. 
Another chaste effect gained by Mozart in 
the ‘* Messiah’’ is from the substitution of 
the flute for the violin in the accompani- 
ment to the air, ‘‘ How beautiful are the 
feet !’’ In another of Handel’s works, 
the ‘* Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ Mozart’s 
orchestral additions have been received 
with less favor, The trumpet part in 
‘* The trumpet’s loud clangor,’’ relegated 
by Mozart to the flute and oboe in unison, 
is no improvement upon Handel. On the 
other hand, few will deny that the thor- 
oughly suitable effect secured by Mozart’s 
added viola part, with dissonances, in the 
song, ‘‘ Sharp violins proclaim,’’ merits 
all praise. The baldness of Handel’s vio- 
lins and bass —the violins being often in the 
unison—is not to be disregarded ; and 
much of this sort of thing (for this was 
Handel’s customary song accompaniment), 
both in the Ode under notice and in his 
other scores, could only have been im- 
proved when graced by a Mozart’s mas- 
ter-hand. Colorable instrumental accom- 
paniments, where little else existed beyond 
a melody and figurcd bass—the filling-in 
part falling to the harpsichord—could not 
but prove beneficial; and, generally 
speaking, this is all »wed of Mozart’s addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s scores. 
Some critics maintd4in that in the ‘* Mes- 
siah’’ accompaniments Mozart has not 
risen to the level of that noble work. Cer- 
tainly the Salzburg master has not caught 
the stern simplicity, or the peculiar Han- 
delian ‘‘ flavor,’’ which belongs to Sebas- 
tian Bach’s only rival ; but that Mozart 
has provided a means by which the giant 
Saxon’s works may be rendered more con- 
formable with modern orchestral require- 
ments, admits of no doubt. Here Mo- 
zait’s real worth steps in. Without any 
intention to defraud Handel of his worth, 
the one has brought the bald scores of his 
predecessor within the domain of modern 
orchestral expectation, and in this way 
may have well served Handel. Be it ro- 
membered, the composer of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’’ never dreamed that he was compos- 
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ing for a later generation than that of his 
own day, nor did it enter his head that a 
century after his notes and cadences would 
be duplicated by the steam press, or, 
doubtless, he would have exerted himself 
to leave his scores in amore finished state. 
Much thav Mozart has added is probably 
the reverse of what Handel would have 
written ; yet what has been done is in- 
finitely better than the comparatively blank 
score which custom of the day permitted, 
and which, with his natural carelessness, 
and an utter disregard for notoriety or 
posthumous fame, Handel probably 
thought would fully answer his purpose. 
There is a growing circle of musical think- 
ers who long to hear Handel’s masterpiece 
strictly to the letter. Such legitimists 
may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that, while they were providing them- 
selves with a novelty, it would be a poor 
musical treat to be without many of the 
surroundings which attach to a present-day 
performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ among 
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which stand Mozart’s additional accom- 
paniments. Mozart sought to preserve 
Iiandel : conductors of all ages will do 
well to respect the joint master-work. 

To adequately estimate Mozart’s influ- 
ence upon Music is well-nigh impossible, 
so deep-rooted and far-reaching isit. We 
have seen, however, his bearing upon 
opera and dramatic musical art, his splen- 
did services to orchestral music and instru- 
mentation generaliy, and, above all, his 
teaching, example, and capacity in mould- 
ing and determining musical form. In 
addition to this, we must remember his 
vast creative faculty, which has left us 
great and masterly works in every depart- 
ment save the oratorio. Volumes might 
be written upon such a life and work. 
Summed up, it must be acknowledged 
that Mozart has done more for music than 
any musician who ever lived. Save Bee- 
thoven, he is the greatest composer the 
world has ever seen. — Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
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‘* RememBer that England is no longer 
what she was when our colleges were 
founded ; that her population is not more 
increased in numbers than in intelligence, 
and in a certain and improvable kind of 
education and refinement, in upward as- 
pirations to be guided rather than checked ; 
that the desire for academic training it is 
almost unnatural for the universities to 
oppose, and that it is far better that those 
who press on them should enter by the 
gates than through a breach.’? So wrote 
Sir J. T. Coleridge just twenty-three years 
ago. Not uncertainly and with timidity, 
but with clear-sighted intelligence and 
irresistible enthusiasm ; not step by step, 
but by bounds, has the revolution, which 
had then scarcely defined itself, proceed- 
ed. From men and women of all classes 
and in every walk in life ; from the mine 
and from the workshop, from our count- 
ing-houses and our offices, from the shop 
and from the board-school has gone forth 
the same voice—the cry for liberal educa- 
tion. A serious interest in literature, in 
philosophy, in history, in science, and an 
eager desire for instruction in such studies, 


have become characteristics of those sec- 
tions of our community which were a few 
years ago proverbially indifferent to sub- 
jects of this kind. For one young man 
or young woman then capable of profiting 
from teaching of a high standard, there 
are now multitudes, For one institution 
like the Working Men’s College, there 
are now hundreds. For one course of lec- 
tures like those delivered by Manrice and 
Brewer, there are now thousands. But 
the cry for liberal education, on the part 
of the people, has been by no means the 
chief element in this memorable revolu- 
tion. It is in the response to the cry that 
that element is to be found ; forif the re- 
sponse was an effect, it was one of those 
effects which become in their turn tnitia- 
tive. [ad those to whom the appeal was 
addressed turned a deaf ear to it, had the 
very few men in Oxford and Cambridge 
whose conception of the scope and nature 
of education is not purely academic con- 
tented themselves with expressions of 
sympathy, had social philanthropists and 
public men, who have the welfare of the 
people at heart, declined to move in 
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matter not affecting material and physical 
comfort, little calculated to impress the 
crowd, and out of which no political capi- 
tal could immediately be made, the cry 
would still have continued. It would 
have grown every year louder and more 
importunate. It would have commanded 
attention, at last, but not perhaps in our 
generation. It was not, however, to deaf 
ears that the appeal was made. No sooner 
had it become articulate than it found re- 
sponse. The right of every English citi- 
zen to share in what had hitherto been the 
monopoly of the privileged few—a liberal 
education—soon became the first article in 
the creed of every philanthropist and 
friend of the people. To facilitate the 
attainment of that instruction, to devise 
means of imparting it, in such forms and 
under such conditions as should place it 
within the reach of all who desired to 
avail themselves of it, whether as day stu- 
dents, whose time would be their own, or 
as evening students, who would pursue 
their work collaterally with the business of 
life, this became the problem which had 
to be solved. Now it was plain that what- 
ever scheme might be devised, no scheme 
eould be satisfactory without the sanction 
of the universities. On their recognition 
and patronage depended, for obvious rea- 
sons, the whole future of the experiment. 
It was for them to supply teachers, for it 
was imperative that the teaching should 
be of an academic standard and of an 
acadeinic stamp ; it was for them to direct 
and test that teaching. for without that 
direction all would be anarchy, and with- 
out that scrutiny all would be_ inse- 
eure. 

But the universities regarded the whole 
movement with suspicion and disfavor. 
Nothing daunted, however, the small 
band, at the head of which was Professor 
Stuart, determined to persevere. In a 
very short time the scheme had vindicated 
itself by its success. It had attracted the 
attention of public men. It had found 
friends and coadjutors among all parties 
and all denominations. Gradually the uni- 
versities began to regard it with favor. 
The recognition and patronage which Cam- 
bridge had, at first, refused she now con- 
sented to grant. And she did more. In 
allowing the possession of a certain num- 
ber of certificates of continuous study to 
reckon as tantamount to a year’s residence 
at the university, and in conferring the 


privilege of affiliation on certain centres of 
teaching, she placed the scheme, in prin- 
ciple at least, on an academic basis. . Next 
Oxford came forward, Oxford indeed has 
not as yet conceded the privileges which 
have been referred to, but she has given 
her sanction to the scheme by authorizing 
the organization of lectures, the appoint- 
ment of lecturers and examiners, and by 
granting certificates to examinees. 

But this movement is still only in its 
infancy. There is everything to justify 
the belief that its progress during the next 
few years will be on the same scale as its 
progress during the last few years, and 
that at no great distance of time every 
town and every considerable village in the 
country, from Berwick to Penzance and 
from Monmouth to Hall, will be linked 
with the universities, and wil! be receiving 
instruction of an academic standard from 
acad: mic teachers. 

But while throughout the country this 
movement is proceeding without impedi- 
ment, is drawing more and more closely 
the ties which connect it with Oxford and 
Cambridge, and is beginning even now to 
react on them, there is one part, and that 
unhappily the most important and popu- 
lous part, of the kingdom where its prog- 
ress is impeded. In and about London 
allis anarchy. Nowhere has the cry for 
advanced instruction, under conditions 
rendering it accessible to the masses, been 
louder and more emphatic. Numberless 
institutions and societies to supply this 
want have been founded, prominent 
among which are the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion, the City of London College, the City 
and Guilds of London Central Institute, 
the Working Men’s College, and the Lon- 
don Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. But they have sprung 
up independently, they pursue separate 
courses, they have different systems and 
different standards. Without any bond 
of union among themselves they have no 
bond of union with any common centre. 
If we except the last they are not recog- 
nized by any university. Very inade- 
quately provided with means, they are de- 
pendent in some cases on the services of 
unpaid teachers, and in most cases on the 
services of teachers insufficiently paid. 
They carry on their work, therefore, 
under all the difficulties and disadvantages 
of want of funds, want of status, and 
want of satisfactory organization. 
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Nor was it these institutions only that 
were laboring under difficulties and disad- 
vantages from the same causes. What 
applied to those who were carrying on the 
work of popular education applied equally 
to the whole academic system of London. 
It had no centre and no bond of union. 
It was a mere congeries of isolated units. 
A university without colleges, and colleges 
without a university, it resembled the 
monster described by Shakespeare, ‘* with 
the joints of everything, but everything so 
out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus— 
many hands and no use.’’ Nor was this 
all. These bodies were at constant war 
with each other. Those of ‘‘ academic 
rank’’ regarded with contempt and did 
everything in their power to depreciate 
the character and the work of the more 
popular institutions, while the popular in- 
stitutions pointed with derision to the 
empty class-rooms and wretched records 
of their ‘‘ academic’’ rivals. The Lon- 
don University became more and more 
estranged from King’s and University Col- 
leges, and King’s and University Colleges 
retorted by objecting to the examinations 
of the London University. The result of 
this unseemly system of mutual detraction 
was that the institutions engaged in the 
work of higher education in London sunk 
lower and lower in public reputation. 
Charity grew perplexed, Philanthropical 
people finding themselves besieged equally 
by those who, having no endowments, 
were mainly dependent on such assistance, 
and by those who, having endowments, 
contended that their claim to the same as- 
sistance was greater than that of their 
rivals, compromised the matter by helping 
neither. It is not surprising therefore 
that the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching found itself on the 
verge of bankruptey, and King’s and 
University Colleges on the verge of per- 
ishing of inanition. 

Meanwhile, however, the first step had 
been taken in an attempt to rectify this 
anarchy. In 1884 an association for pro- 
moting a Teaching University for London 
had been formed ; it had’ been formed 
principally in the interests of the Medical 
Schools, but it included in its programme 
the whole subject. The scheme which 
found most favor with the majority of its 
members involved the remodelling of the 
University of London. But to this the 
University of London was not prepared to 
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pledge itself. The result was a schism. 
University and King’s Colleges then came 
forward, A petition, praying for a char- 
ter exalting them into a university, with 
power to grant degrees, was presented to 
the Privy Council. Petitions and memo- 
tials came pouring in from other institu- 
tions and societies, which claimed a right 
to be included or considered in any scheme 
for a ‘‘ Teaching University.’’ A Royal 
Commission, consisting of Lord Selborne, 
Sir James (now Lord) Hannen, the War- 
den of Merton, Sir William Thomson, Sir 
George Stokes, Dr. Ball, and the present 
Head: Master of Harrow, was appointed 
to inquire intothe matter ; ‘‘ whether any 
and what kind of new university or powers 
is or are required for the advancement of 
Higher Education in London ;’’ and the 
whole question was minutely and elabo- 
rately investigated. The claims of King’s 
and University Colleges to the charter for 
which they had applied were fully consid- 
ered. The claims of all those institutions 
and societies engaged in the work of high- 
er education in London which had peti- 
tioned to be heard were also carefully 
weighed. Of the popular institutions the 
Birkbeck, the Working Men’s College, 
and the City of London College presented 
memotials, giving full particulars of what 
they had done, were doing, and aspired 
todo. The London Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching was, like 
King’s and University Coileges, invited to 
state its case by a deputation, and Lord 
Ripon, the present Bishop of Durbam, 
and others gave the Commissioners a full 
account of the work of the Society. The 
Commission, after a long and patient in- 
vestigation extending over many months, 
came to the conclusion that the case for a 
Teaching University not on the lines indi- 
cated in the petition of King’s and Uni- 
versity Colleges, but on the lines indicated 
in the scheme of the original association, 
had undoubtedly been made out. In their 
Report the institutions specified by them 
as having established a claim to be in- 
cluded in such a university are, in addi- 


‘tion to ‘‘the two important bodies Uni- 


versity College and King’s College,’”’ 
ihe Government Schools of Science at 
South Kensington, the Colleges of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, the great 
Medical Schools, the Council of Legal 
Education, certain Ladies’ Colleges, of 
which Queen’s College and Bedford Col- 
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lege are the best known ; institutions of a 
Jess authoritative character, such as the 
Birkbeck Institution, the City of London 
College, the Working Men’s College, and 
the system of University Extension Lec- 
tures, ‘* about which a good deal of inter- 
esting evidence has been laid before the 
Commission.’’ The Report then goes on 
to say— 

It can hardly be doubted that if these various 
institutions could be co-ordinated under a 
university as their natural head, which would 
encourage them todo the work for which they 
are best fitted, and would reward their work 
when efficiently done with a public stamp of 
recognition, the cause of education in the 
metropolis might gain a great impetus, 


With regard to the constitution of the 
proposed university it was obvious that it 
might be effected in one of three ways. 
Its natural head and nucleus was, as its 
title implied, the University of London, 
and the remodelling or modifying of the 
present organization of that university in 
such a way as to make it not simply an 
imperial centre of examination, but the 
supreme metropolitan centre of teaching 
and of educational legislation, was the 
plan that seemed the best and most ob- 
vious. An alternative course was to grant 
to King’s and University Colleges the 
charter for which they prayed, provided, 
that is to say, that they were. prepared 
to carry out the scheme on the lines in- 
dicated by the Commission, and to con- 
stitute them in their corporate capacity 
the centre of the proposed Federation. 
The third was, in the words of the Com- 
mission, ‘‘ to create a new university on 
different lines from those proposed by Uni- 
sersity and King's Colleges.’’ After care- 
fully discussing these plans the Commis- 
sioners finally reeommend 
that a reasonable time should be allowed to 
the Senate and Convocation of the University 
of London to consider whether they will apply 
for a new charter extending the functions and 
duties of their university to teaching, associat- 
ing with it teaching colleges and institutions, 
remodelling the constitution of its Senate, es- 
tablishing as electoral bodies the teachers of 


its constituent and associated colleges and in-. 


stitutions in the several faculties of arts, sci- 
ence, laws, and medicine, and otherwise 
granting new powers to the university in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions contained in 
this our Report. 


They then go on to say that, until the 
University of London had made its deci- 
sion, they recommend 
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that no other university be now established in 
London, and that the-prayer of the petition 
of University College and King’s College be 
not granted. 

To the words with which the Commis- 
sioners conclude I would, for reasons which 
will presently be seen, direct special at- 
tention : 

We further recommend that if that event 
should happen (i.e., if the University of Lon- 
don should decline to apply fora new charter), 
and if your Majesty should think fit to remit 
the subjects on which we have been appointed 
to make inquiry for our further consideration, 
we should be at liberty to make to your 
Majesty a further Report, 


The contrary event unfortunately hap- 
pened. The Senate of the University of 
London were in favor of applying for the 
charter, but Convocation was against it, 
and Convocation carried the day. The 
University of London failed, therefore, to 
accede to the proposal of the Commission- 
ers. It was now perfectly natural that 
University and King’s Colleges should as- 
pire to fill the place which the University 
of London had declined. But that place, 
as all the world knew, they were neither 
competent nor desirous to fill. Indeed, 
what ensued involved the complete defeat 
of the scheme recommended by the Com- 
missioners. The circumstances under 
which the Draft Charter now before Par- 
liament was obtained, may throw some 
light on its provisions, The Royal Com- 
mission which had rejected, and would 
necessarily have rejected, as oppugnant to 
the whole spirit of their scheme, the peti- 
tion of the two colleges had, as we have 
seen, recommended that in the event of 
the University of London not applying for 
a chatter, the matter should be referred 
back to them for further consideration, 
that they might make a further report. 
Of this recommendation no notice was 
taken, the matter was not referred back to 
them, but re-opened before the Privy 
Council. The two colleges again present- 
ed their petition, and as there was now no 
one to oppose it, it was granted, and the 
Draft Charter was the result. It might 
have been expected that those institutions 
and societies specified by the Royal Com- 
mission would have been informed of this 
re-opening of the question, and would have 
had the same opportunity of re-stating 
their case as had been allowed to the two 
colleges, but no intimation was given to 
any of them, except to the University of 
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London and to Bedford College, that the 
question was being reconsidered. There 
may have been reasons other than appear 
on the surface for this reticence, but there 
is no doubt that it has caused much dis- 
satisfaction and irritation, and created the 
impression popularly that the chatter had 
been obtained ‘‘iu a hole and corner 
way.” 

But what is of importance is not how 
the chatter has been obtained, but how it 
is likely to affect the interests of education 
in London, Two things are plain. For 
better or for worse it will constitute the 
only ‘‘ teaching university for London’’ 
that our generation is likely to see ; and 
secondly, it invests King’s and University 
Colleges with powers practically absolute 
and unlimited ; for, with the exception of 
ten medical schools, which, with the two 
colleges, constitute the ‘‘ university,’’ no 
other educational institution whatever has 
any representative on its council, or is in 
any way recognized.* The charter, in- 
deed, empowers these colleges to admit 
other colleges into the university, but the 
concession of this privilege is left abso- 
lutely to their discretion. In a word, it 
invests two educational institutions with 
all the powers and all the prerogatives of 
a university, and of a university fepresent- 
ing the metropolis, It authorizes them to 
unite those functions which universities in 
the proper sense of the term are, by their 
constitution, enabled to keep apart, and 
very carefully do keep apart, the function 
of teaching and the function of examining, 
that of preparing for degrees and that of 
conferring them, It places in the hands 
of a few professors, exalted to a position 
of such immense responsibility not by any 
special qualifications for so important an 
office, but simply because they happen to 
fill chairs in the two colleges, the entire 
control of higher education in London, It 
makes no provision for new chairs. It 
affords no security against abuses of all 
kinds. If the colleges wish to crowd their 
calendars and make mercantile capital out 
of their privileges, there is nothing to pre- 
vent them doing so, The standards for 
degrees are entirely in their hands, and 
they can grant them on what terms they 





* If the Council of Legal Education and the 
Incorporated Law Society should choose to 
apply for such a privilege, ‘‘ they shall each 
be entitled to nominate one member.’’— 
Charter, § ix, 
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please. And, as they will, in their capacity 
of a degree-giving body, be in competition 
with the University of London, they will, 
to say the least, have every temptation to 
place their diplomas’ within easy reach. 
The constitution of the curricula, the na- 
ture and quality of the teaching, all in fine 
that relates to the interests of education 
and culture, need, in truth, be of as little 
concern to them as the punctilious dis- 
charge of duty to a clergyman who is 4 
fixture in a rich family living. 

But it is when we consider this charter 
in relation to the purpose for which it was 
nominally granted, and which it recites in 
its own preamble—the encouragement, 
organization, and extension of higher edu- 
cation in London—that the full measure 
of the inadequacy of its provisions becomes 
apparent. It may matter little one way 
or the other to the fortunes of such socie- 
ties as the Science Colleges at Kensington, 
the City and Guilds of London Central 
Institute, Bedford and Queen’s Colleges, 
and the like, with their excellent organiza- 
tion and ample patronage, whether they 
are ignored or not, though the absurdity 
of excluding them must be apparent, but 
the institutions which will suffer are pre- 
cisely those which are most entitled to 
consideration. 

Few people are aware of the extent of 
the educational activity of London on the 
popular side, of the difficulties with which 
it has to contend, of the amount of good 
work it does, of how much more it might 
with proper encouragement and more 
satisfactory organization be enabled to do. 
Take the Birkbeck Institution, which has 
been well described as a university for 
evening students. The total number of 
entries to its classes last session was 
14,472 ; of these no less than 3558 at- 
tended classes for advanced instruction, in 
Latin and Greek 316, in modern lan- 
guages 910, in mathematics 524, natural 
science 1070, applied science 420, law and 
mental science 163, English language and 
literature 185, while a special university 
class was attended by 116. Of these stu- 
dents, during the past year 106 obtained 
ordinary degrees at the University of Lon- 
don Examinations, and 12 obtained hon- 
ors. At the City of London College the 
number of students Jast session was up- 
ward of 2500; of these the number at- 
tending classes for advanced instruction in. 
classics, natural science, mechanics, mathe- 
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matics, mental and moral science, law, 
political economy, and modern languages 
was 1100, During the last five years 30 
have passed the matriculation examination 
at the London University, and 5 have ob- 
tained the London degree in law and sci- 
ence. Both of these institutions have, in 
recognition of the work they are doing, 
obtained annual grants of a thousand 
pounds of public money. At that most 
interesting institution the Working Men’s 
Cullege in Great Ormond Street the aver- 
age number of students has been during 
the last three years about 700 from Octo- 
ber to May, and about 250 during June 
and July. The work done by many of 
these students reaches, as the examination 
reports show, a high standard of attain- 
ment, and is at least equal to that expect- 
ed fiom candidates for the London B.A. 
degree. 

But nothing establishes more conclu- 
sively the fact that provision for higher 
education on the popular side is one of the 
great needs of London, than the record of 
the University Extension Society. Begin- 
ning in 1876 with 7 courses of lectures, 
and with 139 students attending them, it 
was in 1887 providing 80 courses, with 
4191 students attending ; and in the ses- 
sion which has just closed, 133 courses, 
with upward of 8000 students attending 
then. Nor has its work grown in extent 
and popularity only, but in seriousness 
and solidity. The number of centres at 
which the courses of lectures are atranged 
to follow successively term after term and 
in educational sequence has, during the 
last two years, greatly increased ; : and the 
number of Sessional Certificates, that is 
to say, certificates awarded on the reports 
of the examiners for a whole session’s 
work in one subject, granted last session 
was larger than it has ever been before. 
That these lectures are, as the advocates 
of the charter contend, ‘‘ merely popular,’’ 
is a misrepresentation which may easily be 
corrected by an appeal to the reports of 
the examiners in the various subjects. 


That lectures on Dante have been followed. 


by classes for the study of Italian, and 
lectures on Homer by claxses for the study 
of Greek, is at once an illustration of the 
ends at which these lectures aim, and the 
energy and intelligence of the students to 
whom they are addressed. 

Bat, it may be urged, in what way, so 
far as these institutions are concerned, 


can any exception be taken to the charter ? 
They are, no doubt, doing excellent work, 
but they have no claiin to be placed on the 
same level as colleges of a university, and 
to have, as such, their representatives on 
the council of that university. And, even 
if that claim were allowed, is there not a 
clause in the charter expressly providing 
that ‘‘ other colleges may from time to 
time be admitted as colleges in the uni- 
versity’? ? The reply to this is, that these 
institutions, and the friends of these insti- 
tutions, would probably make no such re- 
quest. Their grievance is not that they 
are excluded from representation in the 
council of the university, or at least that 
they have no guarantee that that privi- 
lege will be conceded to them, but that 
the charter deprives them of what they 
have aright to expect, and of what the 
Royal Commission had proposed to secure 
for them. The Bishop of Durham had, 
in his evidence before that Commission, 
observed that ‘* one main result of the ex- 
perience gained by the University Exten- 
sion Movement had been the conviction 
that the University for London should 
realize the whole conception of a uni- 
versity ; that it should not consist of a 
mere agglomeration of existing colleges, 
but should be framed with the fullest free- 
dom, in order to satisfy the essence of a 
university,’’ which was ‘* first, that it 
should organize teaching ; next, that it 
should stimulate students ; and last, that 
it should test and reward acquisition.’’ 
He had then gone on to say that ‘‘ the 
area of London was so large, and the 
population so various, that colleges alone 
would not be able to deal with the whole 
of it, stil less with the difficulties arising 
out of change of residence ;’’ but that 
‘* if a scheme of teaching were organized, 
a student might pass from one place to 
another, and still retain the thread of con- 
tinuous study.’’ Lord Ripon had also in 
his evidence dwelt strongly upon the im- 
portance of giving the new University for 
London power ‘‘ not merely to recognize 
instruction given in colleges, but to recog- 
nize also, for the purpose of degrees, any 
teaching of a university character in the 
metropolis.’”” The Royal Commission, 
taking the same view, had accordingly 
recommended, as we have already seen, 
that the Extension Society, with other in- 
stitutions engaged in the work of ad- 
vanced education, should ‘‘ be co ordinat- 
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ed under a university as their natural 
head,”’ which should ‘‘ encourage them 
to do the work fur which they are best 
fitted, and should reward their work when 
efficiently done with a public stamp of 
recognition. ”’ 

But from all hope or possibility of such 
recognition and encouragement the charter 
as it now stands expressly * excludes a so- 
ciety which is engaged in work of a uni- 
versity character and of a university stand- 
ard, which has now in and about London 
70 centres of teaching, and whose lectures 
and classes were attended last year by 
13,000 students. Of the improbability 
indeed of the two colleges, which are to 
represent all that the present generation is 
likely to see of the sort of university con- 
templated by the Royal Cummission, con- 
sidering the interests of popular and civil 
as distinguished from merely scholastic, of 
liberal and catholic as distinguished from 
technically academic education, their atti- 
tude toward the work of the Extension 
Society is not the only indication. Proba- 
bility, according to Butler, is the guide of 
life, and assuredly it would be straying 
very far from our guide to infer either 
of institutions or of individuals that char- 
acteristics which have long become settled, 
and tendencies which have never deviated, 
will suddenly and spontaneously alter. 
What efforts have these two colleges hith- 
erto made to meet the popular intellectual 
needs of London? It was perfectly open 
to them to organize and superintend the 
same work that Oxford and Cambridge 
have, for the last fifteen years, been su- 
perintending. It was perfectly open to 
them to establish centres and courses of 
lectures of the same kind of their own, 
to have made the ‘‘ evening classes’* at 
King’s College what they were when 
Brewer conducted them, and to have 
filled the gaunt solitude in Gower Street 
with the students who now crowd the lec- 
ture rooms of the Extension Society. 

But so far from even sympathizing with 
efforts of this kind, their hostility to those 
engaged in them has been such that Dr, 
Fitch, in the evidence submitted by him 





* Draft Charter, § iii., 1, 2; § xvi., 16, 24. 
An amusing illustration of the devices to 
which the promoters of the charter have had 
occasionally to resort when opposition became 
formidable was the theory, gravely propound- 
ed at a recent public meeting, that ‘‘ co'leges 
need not necessarily imply buildings.’’ 
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to the Royal Commission (Minutes, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 291-2), observes that ‘* the 
evidence of Dr. Wace goes far to show 
that the professors uf the two coll ges 
which he represents regard the Oxford 
and Cambridge lecturers rather as rivals 
and intruders than as possible colleagues 
in the task of extending the higher teach- 
ing in London.’’ But, assuming for a 
momcnt that the two colleges will under- 
tuke the task, we have still to remember 
that the regulation of the teaching, the 
curricula, the prescription of books, the 
aims and methuds of instruction, and the 
like, will be absolutely under their control. 
And it is obvious that this is a matter of 
more importance than anything else, 
Now it would be absurd to say that we 
can feel any contidence in them as educa- 
tional legislators. Their own curticula— 
Iam speaking not of their scientific but 
of their literary curricula—are well known 
to give great dissatisfaction to the friends 
of liberal study. In their ciassical system 
all that was worst in the old Oxford Mod- 
erations—I am saying nothing more than 
is notorious—is faithfully retained, and 
philology in the narrowest sense of the 
term reigns supreme, Of their English 
course, as a reference to their calendars 
will show, two thirds are represented b 
Anglo-Saxon, Early and Middle English 
(they are now aspiring to add Icelandic), 
apart from which the study of English 
literature in the proper sense of the term 
is not recognized. No encowagement, it 
may be added, is given to the one lan- 
guage and literature with which the liberal 
study of our own is so essentially connect- 
ed—Italian : and the Italian chairs, as 
their representatives bitterly complain, are 
simply sinecares. In a word, their con- 
ception of the scope and method of in- 
struction, in all that appertains to the 
litere humaniores, is precisely that of the 
old universities before the liberal move- 
ment set in. 

The truth is that these two colleges, of 
which I wish to speak with all respect, are 
behind the time. The fact that one of 
them, though aspiring to become the chief 
centre of liberal education in London, is a 
strictly denominational establishment under 
the thraldom of an Act which debars any 
but a member of the Church of England 
from its councils and its important chairs, * 








* “* No person who does not declare himself 
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is symbolic of the position of both. They 
are upholding a system which has become 
an anachronism. They are adhering faith- 
fully to the old theory of the relation of 
universities to the State, and of the rela- 
tion vf citizens to the universities ; and 
they are clinging to wrecks, In this tena- 
cious adherence to effete systems and effete 
theories lies the secret of their failure as 
teaching institutions, the secret of their 
failure to make any real impression on 
higher education in London. The neces- 
sity of a great metropolitan centre of in- 
struction like University College having to 
suppress one of its classical chairs because 
it could not attract a sufficient number of 
pupils to make it worth while maintaining 
separate chairs for Latin and Greck, is one 
of those things which speak for them- 
selves—and speak volumes. The fact is 
that these two colleges have proceeded, 
and in all likelihood will continue to pro- 
ceed, on the assumption that their position 
is analogous to that of the old universities, 
But it is not. What is of most value, and 
what is truly precious in the education re- 
ceived from Oxford and Cambridge, is to 
a great extent independent of the system 
of teaching, of the curricula, and of the 
schools. Degrade as they may literature 
into philology and history into antiquities, 
subordinate as they will to the esoteric 
training of the specialist the liberal disci- 

line and culture proper for the ordinary 
student, still how inestimable has been his 
gain! Ie has been living amid surround- 
ings which are in themselves an education. 
With all that is implied by the ‘‘ genius 
loci’’ of Oxford and Cambiidge—on which 
I leave it to poets to dilate—he has been, 
during the most impressionable period of 
his life, in daily and intimate contact. 





to be a member of the Church of England 
shall be competent to act as a governor by 
virtue of his office, or to be a life governor or 
a member of the Council, or to fill any office 
in the College except Professorships of Orien- 
tal literature and modern languages.’’—King’s 
College Act of 1882, § xii. It may here be 
added that as the charter expressly provides 
that, though no religious tests are to be im- 
posed by the new university, the constitu- 
tions of the Colleges are not to be interfered 
with (§ xxv.) ; King’s College will still retain 
its present constitution, the consequence of 
which will be that about one half of the 
teaching staff and a corresponding proportion 
of the Council of the new University will be 
under these ecclesiastical trammels, 


The educational advantages accruing from 
the relation which the tutorial system es- 
tablishes between teachers and pupils, and 
the relation which the college system estab- 
lishes between the students themselves, 
are obvious, and all these advantages he 
has enjoyed. We has pased four years of 
his life in the midst of libraries, in an at- 
mosphere of learning, and with many of 
the most distinguished representatives of 
every department of knowledge round 
him. But this is not the case with the 
students of these two colleges, nor will it 
be the case with the students of the new 
university. Here everything wili depend 
on what the old universities can, if they 
please, afford to ignore, the adequacy of 
the curricula and teaching to meet the 
needs of our time—provision for the edu- 
cation of our citizens in the liberal—in the 
Greek sense of the term. The only obliga- 
tion binding Oxford and Cambridge to 
consider the interests of civil as distin- 
guished from scholastic education is a 
moral one, but on the fulfilment of this 
duty will depend not merely the useful- 
ness, but the very existence, of a univer- 
sity in London. Unless in its legislation 
for teaching it distinguishes clearly be- 
tween the instruction necessary for the 
training of specialists and technical schol- 
ars and that broader and more liberal 
education for which thousands are anxious 
and for which thousands are ripe, unless 
it can succeed in vitalizing the study of the 
ancient classics by linking them with life, 
and making of them, as of the classics of 
the modern world, instruments of religious, 
moral, political, and esthetic culture, un- 
less it can meet, and meet on all sides, 
the educational needs of a great capital 
expanding under conditions very different 
from those under which the activity of 
Oxford and Cambridge is exerted, it will 
fail, and fail hopelessly, even as these two 
colleges have failed. What is needed is 
a university partly on the lines of the 
great universities of America and partly 
on the lines of the universities of Berlin 
and Leipsic ; which should, on the one 
hand, be a teaching body amply provided 
with means for securing the very best in- 
struction attainable both of a special and 
of a general kind, and which should, on 
the other band, be a legislative and_ co- 
ordinating body, with jurisdiction over all 
institutes and societies engaged systemati- 
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eally in higher education in London, 
affiliating some, directing, supervising, 
and encouraging all. 

The public verdict on the present char- 
ter is all but unanimous, While it satis- 
fies no one, except those in whose inter- 
ests it is framed, it has sown dissensions 
and provoked hostilities which, in the 
event of its ratification, are never likely to 
be composed. If it be passed by Parlia- 
ment, the result cannot but be most dis- 
astrous to the educational interests of Lon- 
don. Asatule Parliament does not much 
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concern itself with matters of this kind, 
but a proposal that these two colleges— 
one of them a strictly denominational es- 
tablishment which, in the language of one 
of its official supporters of this charter, 
‘does indeed exclude Nonconformists, 
but that is all’’—tacked on to ten medical 
schools should constitute a university 
representing the richest and most populous 
city in the world, is an absurdity so mon- 
strous that it can hardly fail to attract at- 
tention.—WVineteenth Century. 


——_ eee 
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Tuanks to the daily increasing facilities 
with which railway enterprise is tempting 
us to indulge our truly Athenian craving 
continually for ‘‘ some new thing,’’ Am- 
mergau has become almost a household 
word among us. Everybody has heard of 
its ‘‘ Passion Play.’’ Every tenth year 
sees Britons rushing in shoals to the pic- 
turesque banks of the Ammer, to witness 
there, while it may be witnessed, the last 
surviving specimen of that popular re- 
ligious drama which in bygone times 
helped the Church so materially, and over 
so wide an area, to impress her truths 
upon men’s minds. But I question, if 
among all those thousands of sight-seeing 
Britons, who gather as interested specta- 
tors, there are many who realize in what 
very close relation that same little valley 
stands to the early fortunes of the ancient 
Family whose Head now occupies our 
Throne, and whose deep-seated hold on 
the affections of the English people has 
recently been testified, in a striking if 
melancholy manner, on the occasion of 
the lamented death of the Duke of Clar- 
ence and Avondale. How many, indeed, 
among us can be said to know very much 
at all about that race? And yet its his- 
tory ought to be of some interest to us. 
In these latter days it has become inter- 
twined with our own. It is marked by 
striking contrasts of ups and downs, at 
one time leading the Guelphs on a rapid 
triumphal progress up to the very steps of 
the Imperial Throne, then again dropping 
them down to the obscure level of paltry 
insignificance. It tells of a race endowed 


with a strong individuality—manly, chival- 
rous, generous ; but generally also head- 
strong and reckless. It is interwoven with 
pathetic legend. Its early beginnings are 
lost in the dim haze of a prehistoric age, 
Its latter end has not yet come. There is 
no dynasty now surviving equally ancient 
—there is but one which can join in the 
boast that on the throne on which it was 
planted centuries ago it has retained its 
hold to the present generation. That 
seccnd dynasty, I may explain, is the fam- 
ily, originally Slav, of the Obotrite Grand 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, the same race 
whom our Alfred the Great speaks of as 
‘* Apdrede.”” The present giand dukes 
are the direct descendants of that terrible 
Prince Niklot, of the twelfth century, 
whom among German princes only the 
Guelph, Henry the Lion, was found strong 
enough to subdue, But before Bodrician 
Niklot tad mounted his barbarian throne, 
Henry the Generous had already been in- 
stalled as chief over Liineburg—the prin- 
cipality over which his family continued 
to rule down to 1866, when the cruel For- 
tune of War decided against the last 
Guelph prince. In the adjoining Duchy 
of Brunswick, over which, as forming part 
of ancient Saxony, the Guelphs were set 
as heads in 1127, the family continued to 
hold sway till 1884, when Death removed 
the last scion of their older line, in the 
person of the late Duke of Brunswick. 
The Guelph pedigree, however, goes very 
much farther back than the time of Henry. 
Long even before Guelph Odoacer, at the 
head of his Teuton hordes, dethroned that 
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caricature of an Emperor, Romulus Au- 
gustulus, there were Guelph ‘* Agilolfings’’ 
leading to battle, as trusted chiefs, their 
own Scyrian tiibes, What the later his- 
tory of the family might have been, if to 
its constitutional valor and generosity had 
been joined the less showy but far more 
useful qualities of prudence and caution, 
we may now, by the light of past events, 
readily imagine. The Guelphs were in 
Henry’s day by far the strongest dynasty 
in Germany, at a period when for the Im- 
perial throne above all things a strong 
dynasty was needed—there have been no 
breaks in their succession. Had Germany 
elected Henry the Generous as Emperor, 
as everybody expected that she would, the 
Guelphs might still be wearing the crown 
of Charlemagne, and Germany might have 
had a different tale to tell, both of her 
past experiences and of her present posi- 
tion. For it deserves to be noticed that 
all the troubles which came upon the Em- 
pire, by minute subdivision of its terri- 
tory, and by the setting up of ‘‘ opposi- 
tion emperors,’’? sprang directly and 
demonstrably from contests provoked 
with the Guelphs. It was Henry IV.’s 
resistance to Welf IV. that led to the 
multiplication of vassal crowns which sub- 
sequently became a curse to Germany. It 
was the powers pledged to the support of 
the Guelphs—most notably the Popes and 
our Coeur: de-Lion—who put forward those 
troublesome ‘* opposition emperors,’’ the 
forerunners and direct cause of the ruin- 
ous interregnum—‘“ die kaiserlose, die 
schreckliche Zeit’’--and by such means of 
the political prostration of the country en- 
during throngh centuries. 

Bat our interest, in England, lies more 
with the Guelph, than with Germany, 
One cannot help sympathizing with a race 
which, being evidently designed for great- 
ness, advanced toward it with giant strides, 
only to find the prize at which it ambi- 
tiously grasped snatched from its hand in 
the very moment of seeming attainment. 

OF the very early history of the Guelphs 
we have fairly definite, but only very frag- 
mentary, information. They were leaders 
of the Scyri, we learn—a Teuton race of 
the Semnone family, mentioned by Pliny, 
by Zosimus, and by Jornandes—who 
poured over Germany, in the days of Val- 
entinian, along with hosts of other Ger- 
man tribes, and who, having been all but 
exterminated by the Goths, united with 
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some other tribes of the same family, the 
Rugii, the Heruli, the Turcilingi, to form 
a composite nation which, for convenience, 
adopted the common name of Bajavarii. 
Bavarians accordingly the Guelphs origi- 
nally were, as the historian Theganus is 
eareful to point out—not Swabians, as 
German historians have often named them ; 
Bavarians, as seem to be evidenced, among 
other things, by the dark features and 
black hair which for a long time distin- 
guished them, more especially from their 
opponents of a century, the fair-haired 
and light-complexioned Hohenstaufens, 
Of the confederate Bajuvarii, the Agilol- 
fings or Guelphs still continued chiefs, 
Under a Guelph Eticho—whom Priscus 
Rhetor praises as a man of exceptional 
capacity and high character—we find the 
nation attaching themselves as auxiliaries 
to the host of Attila, and rendering the 
IJunnish king signal service. Eticho was 
by no means a mere rough warrior. He 
fully appreciated Roman culture and civil- 
ization—which led the eunuch Chrysaphas 
to propose to him the murder of his chief, 
a suggestion which the honest Guelph re- 
jected with scorn. From the midst of the 
Bajavarii the Guelph Odoacer went forth 
on his march to Rome. The Bajuvarii 
were then settled on the banks of the 
Danube—roughly speaking in what is 
now Austria, and Bavaria, and the Tyrol. 
Hence we find the earliest known seats 
of the Guelphs in the Bavarian [igh- 
lands. Ammergau was theirs, and Huhen- 
schwangau was one of their earliest castles, 
founded indeed by a Guelph. When, 
after a revolt of the Rugii—which was 
successfully suppressed by Odoacer—sume 
of the allied tribes dispersed to seek new 
homes in the tempting districts on the 
banks of the Ens and around the lake of 
Constance—both at the time sorely devas- 
tated and depopulated by the Goths—the 
Guelphs, without giving up their old seats, 
accompanied their men. And thus it 
came about that the eariiest castle which 
we hear of as having been built by the 
Guelphs is supposed to have stood in Thur- 
gau, of which country the Guelphs subse- 
quently became Cuunts. This is all mere 
inference ; but assuch it seems legitimate. 
For the monastery of Rheinau is known to 
have been founded by a Guelph. And 
such monasteries were never built far away 
from the founder’s stronghold. ence 
the Guelphs’ connection with the Black 
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Forest, of which the Guelph S, Conrad is 
the cherished patron saint; and hence 
their connection with Alsace, of which 
they were long Counts—such powerful 
Counts that Pepin the Short judged it ad- 
visable to reduce them to the position of 
removable governors—missi camere. S. 
Odilia, the patron saint of Alsace, whose 
name is a household word among her own 
countrymen, and about whom Goethe 
grew enthusiastic, was an undoubted 
Guelph. Hence, also, their connection 
with the whilom country of the Burgun- 
dians, among the nobles of which land we 
find a Guelph chief, in 605, standing up 
manfully against the aggressive usurpations 
of Protadius, a Frankish major-domo, and 
acting as spokesman. 

As missi camere the Guelphs had a 
serious brush with the Church—the only 
tiff, practically speaking, which ever oc- 
curred between them and Rome. Of this 
quarrel, in which the Guelphs were proba- 
bly in the right, we find a tradition kept 
up for some centuries. The Abbot of St. 
Gaul figured in those days in Germany as 
the exact counterpart to the rich and grasp- 
ing ‘‘ Abbot of Canterbury’’ of our bal- 
Jad. For some pilfering of crown lands, 
the Guelph Warin, as a conscientious 
missus camere, lad Abbot Othmar im- 
prisoned, which brought about the Ab- 
bot’s death. Rome at once canonized her 
‘* martyr,’’ and exacted heavy retribution 
from his ‘ persecutors,’’? not merely in 
the shape of severe penances and the 
foundation of masses, carried on for many 
generations, but by the more substantial 
satisfaction, also, of large transfers of 
landed estates to the injured abbey— 
Affeltangen and Wiesendangen, and I 
know not how many properties more, till 
even to the pious Guelphs the demands 
appeared to grow beyond all measure of 
reason. It is true, they recouped them- 
selves elsewhere—quod si cui minus credi- 
bile videatur, say the monkish chroniclers 
—‘‘ which, if to any it appear a little in- 
credible, let him read the ancient histories, 
and he will find nearly all their territories 
to have been violently taken and held by 
them of others.’’ 

It is with Warin’s son Isembart, living 
in the time of Charlemagne, that the bet- 
ter known history of the Guelphs begins, 
Ile was the hero of that ridiculons fable 
about the ‘‘ pups,’’ which has been in- 
vented to explain their adoption of their 
New Serzes,—Vot. LV., No. 4, 
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peculiar name, but which one may well be 
surprised to find recorded on something 
resembling official authority in the Cata- 
logue of our recent Guelph Exhibition. 
Isembart’s wife Irmentrude, it is said, 
having uncharitably reproached a poor 
beggar-woman for having borne triplets— 
which she held to be a proof of unfaithful 
conduct toward her husband—was pun- 
ished for her unwarrantable accusation by 
being herself made to bear at one birth, 
not three sons, but twelve. To screen 
herself from a reproach such as she had 
unkindly fastened upon the beggar, she 
hit upon the rather inapt device of having 
eleven of those newly-born sons drowned 
as supposed ‘‘ whelps.’’ The twelfth she 
kept—and he is said to have become 
‘* Welf,”’ the founder of the race. The 
other eleven were happily rescued by their 
father, who came up just in time to save 
them. What our Catalogue writer omits 
to mention, but what is really a very es- 
sential ‘* feature’’ of the myth, is that the 
eleven rescued ‘‘ whelps’’—with the ex- 
ception of one who became a bishop—all 
lived to be the founders of princely 
houses. One of them is said to have 
been Thassilo, the reputed ancestor of the 
Hohenzollerns, ‘The meaning of all this 
is that, by survival and intermarriage with 
other royal families of Europe, the Guelphs 
have in course of time become, in a sense, 
the parent of most royal lines—Zahrin- 
gens, Hapsburgs, Hohenzollerns, Capets, 
Bourbons, and the rest of them. 

The fable of children being sent to be 
drowned as ‘‘ whelps’’—and in every case 
rescued —is, as it happens, by no means 
peculiar to the Guelphs. It occurs in the 
Black Fofest, in connection with a family 
bearing the name of ‘‘ Hund.’’ It occurs 
in Lower Lorraine in that pretty trowvére 
legend recording the doings of ‘‘ Helias,”’ 
the ‘* Chevalier au Cygne,’’ whom we 
moderns know as ‘‘ Lohengrin.’’ It is 
interesting to note that, along with that 
fable, Guelph tradition in Bavaria shares 
with the tradition of Lorraine the far more 
attractive and poetical myth of an en- 
chanted swan—the swan, in fact, of 
‘* Lohengrin’? —a bird specifically em- 
blematizing purity—whence the extinct 
** Order of the Swan’’ of the Margraves 
of Brandenburg. That order was an aris- 
tocratic social purity league, which Fred- 
eric William IV. would have been glad to 
revive could he but have found suflicient 
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candidates for it among his nobility. But 
his proposal met with very poor support. 
Hence, also, the equally ancient ‘* Order 
of the Swan’’ of Cleves, having a like ob- 
ject. 

As regards the ‘‘ whelps” of the 
Guelphs, the existence of very different 
and contradictory versions helps to show 
what a made-up story the whole legend 
is, The only authority for it is the monk 
Bucelinus, who himself quotes no more 
ancient source. And he is said to have 
invented it for the mere purpose of show- 
ing off his monkish Latin, in order to de- 
duce from the Latin word for ‘* whelp”— 
catulus—an imaginary descent, supposed 
to be complimentary, from a fabulous 
Roman senator ‘‘ Catilina,’’ and through 
him from the ancient Trojan kings. In 
opposition to this, it is a fact that there 
were Welfs long before Isembart. The 
name, therefore, could not have been first 
suggested by Irmentrude’s unsuccessful 


trick. Isembart lived in the ninth cen- 
tury. But, as early as in the fifth, Odoa- 
cer had a brother called ‘* Welf.’’ 


“* Welf” and ‘‘ Eticho’’ were in fact the 
two favorite names of the family from 
prehistoric days downward. Sir Andrew 
Halliday’s suggestion, that the name may 
have been first taken from an ensign which 
the Guelphs are supposed to have borne in 
battle, is equally wide of the mark. For 
that ensign, we know, from the Agilolfings 
down to the MHanovers, never was a 
** whelp”’ at all, but a ‘‘lion.”” In truth 
the name ‘* Welf’’ has nothing whatever 
to do with ‘‘ whelp,’’ but is derived from 
‘* hwelpe,”’ ‘* huelfe’’—help. As Eticho 
means ‘‘ hero,’’? so Welf means ‘* helper’’ 
—auziliator, The popular Latin render- 
ing for it in olden days was ‘‘ Bonifacius.’’ 
‘* Salvator’? would be a more exact ren- 
dering, but would obviously be liable to 
misinterpretation. In confirmation of this 
theory, we find that, migrating into Italy 
about Charlemagne’s time, a Guelph, be- 
coming Count of Lucca, as a matter of 
course takes the name of ‘‘ Bonifacius,’’ 
And in his line, for further confirmation, 
we observe the same peculiarity which 
marks the Guelphs, that is, the naming of 
all sons of the family, without distinction, 
by the style of ‘‘ Counts’’—a practice 
altogether unknown in those days among 
other races. 

So much for the name and origin of the 
Guelphs. Now I must ask the reader to 
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return with me to Ammergau, which. is 
peculiarly sacred to the memory of Eticho, 
styled the Second, who was probably the 
son of Isembart. Eticho lived in the days 
of Emperor Lewis the Pious, who in sec- 
ond nuptials married the Guelph’s sister 
Judith. Judith’s birth of little Charles— 
who became ‘‘ the Bald’’—gave rise to 
that unnatural war between Lewis and his 
three elder sons, in the course of which 
alike Judith and two of her brothers were 
imprisoned in Tortona, from which place 
of confinement Bonifacius II. of Lucca, 
marching to their relief avowedly as a 
kinsman, loyally rescued them. Eticho’s 
daughter, Lucardis, again married an em- 
peror, Arnulf of Carinthia—of whom Car- 
lyle need not have spoken quite so unkind- 
ly as of a ‘‘ Carolingian Bastard,’’ seeing 
that he made a far better ruler than any 
of his legitimate kinsmen of his time. 
Thanks to Lucardis it was that Eticho was 
driven to seek a refuge, as a hermit, in 
the wild seclusion of Ammergau. He 
went there to mourn, with twelve chosen 
companions, over the loss of Guelph inde- 
pendence, which his son Henry, so he 
thought, had, at the instigation of his sis- 
ter, ingloriously bartered away for a 
‘* mess of pottage’’—a pretty substantial 
one, it must be admitted. In truth, Henry 
did exceedingly well for his house. This 
is how the Saxon Annalist relates the 
story. Henry, ambitious for wealth and 
power, agreed to swear fealty to the Em- 
peror, if in return, in addition to his own 
lands, he were given in fee as much terri- 
tory as he could drive around with a car, 
or else with a plough—on that point the 
versions differ—in the time between sun- 
rise and the conclusion of the Emperor’s 
afternoon nap. Arnulf thought the bar- 
gain a cheap one for himself. However, 
Henry had stationed relays of the swiftest 
horses that he could procure at different 
points, and with their help he raced round 
the coveted territory with such marvellous 
speed that—having started from the Lech 
—by the time when the Emperor awoke 
he had actually reached the Isar, The 
Emperor was just beginning to move rest- 
lessiy in his chair, and to show signs of 
returning consciousness, when Henry ar- 
rived at the foot of a mountain which he 
had designed as the extreme limit of his 
new possessions. If his mare would but 
last out the journey, one brisk gallop 
would carry him to the appointed goal, 
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Unfortunately, the mare refused-—in con- 
sequence of which for many centuries the 
Guelphs would mount no mare. The hill 
which [Henry just failed to obtain still goes 
by the name of Mihrenberg, the “‘ Mare’s 
mountain.’’ Arnulf considered that he 
had been ‘‘ done.’’ But, having pledged 
his word, he held himself bound. Eticho, 
grieved, mourned out his life in his her- 
mit’s cell in Ammergan, Henry—who 
was after his adventure named Heinricus 
cum aureo curru—does not appear to have 
made any particular effort to propitiate his 
father. But when the old man was dead, 
he carried his remains with great pomp 
and show to the monastery of Altomiin- 
ster, very near his own new seat of Altorf, 
where he raised a gorgeous tomb to 
Eticho’s memory, at which Guelph chiefs 
made it a practice to kneel for generations 
after, thus evidencing their respect for an 
ancestor who came to be looked upon as 
specifically the emblem of independence. 
The homage paid became a cult ; and in 
Ammergau shortly after rose up, where 
Eticho’s cell had stood, a wooden memo- 
rial church, to be replaced, in 1350, by a 
much larger monastery, built at the ex- 
pense of Emperor Lewis the Bavarian, a 
descendant of Eticho, The monastery is 
still known as ‘* Ettal’’—that is, ‘* Eticho’s 
Thal,’’ ‘* Eticbonis vallis.’’ 

Altominster, I may mention in passing, 
was the ‘‘ Minster’’ supposed to have been 
founded by 8, Alto, a Scottish saint, the 
companion and disciple of S. Boniface, 
who managed, like Moses, to make a hard 
rock give forth a spring of rushing water 
by striking it with his staff. The spring 
still flows ; and, as it was specially blessed 
by S_ Boniface, its water is no doubt en- 
titled to the peculiar veneration in which 
it is still held. 

From their new seat at Altorf, up to 
the death of Welf ILI. the Guelphs con- 
tinued to take their name. While there, 
they managed to better their fortune not 
inconsiderably. It was a rough neighbor- 
hood then, with nothing but forest all 
round, forest spreading out for miles, 
stocked with wolves, and bears, and all 
manner of game. To the present day 
some thirteen thousand acres remain under 
timber. There are plenty of dales, and 
caves, and peaks, and the like, in the dis- 
trict, which have given rise to an innumer- 


able host of legends. One of Henry’s 


sons was that excellent Bishop Conrad, 
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who became the family saint par excellence, 
and who first inaugurated the traditional 
friendship with Rome. Welf II., feeling 
his power growing, ventured to break a 
lance with the Emperor, in support of his 
friend Ernest of Swabia, whose Burgun- 
dian possessions—very large ones—the 
Emperor had wrongfully seized. It did 
no good to Ernest ; but it taught the Em- 
peror that the Guelphs had become a 
power to be reckoned with—a power with 
whom it was advisable to stand well. And 
accordingly we find the next Emperor, 
Ilenry I11., with a view to propitiating 
the succeeding Guelph, Welf III., pre- 
ferring him to the dukedom of Carinthia, 
which was a very important office in those 
days—Carinthia being a frontier march, 
and embracing Verona and part of Vene- 
tia. So great was the importance attached 
to this position that for seven years Henry 
had, for want of a sufficiently strong can- 
didate, advisedly kept it open. Welf 
took the Duchy—and then pursued his 
own course, defying the Emperor at Ron- 
caglia, and refusing to render him service 
—which was politic and, according to the 
notions of his day, not dishonest. 

Welf III. was the last Guelph of the 
male line. After him we find the Guelphs 
of the female branch succeeding to the 
family honors—the ‘‘ Guelphs of Kavens- 
burg,’’ as they were fond of styling them- 
selves. These are the Guelphs from whom 
our queen is descended. To what extent 
the family had added to their estate while 
settled at Altorf was seen when, in 1055, 
Welf Ill. died. The possessions which 
he left embraced a good bit of Alemannia, 
the greater half of Bavaria (which then in- 
eluded the present Austria), the larger 
part of the Tyrol, and a tidy slice of 
Northern Italy. It is no wonder that 
** Mother Church,’’ always alive to tem- 
poral opportunities, cast her eyes a little 
longingly on so fair an estate, and, in de- 
fault of a male heir, demanded it for her- 
self. But there was a Guelph beforehand 
with her—Welf IV., the son of Chuniza, 
the sister of Welf ILI., by her marriage 
with Azzo (a direct descendant of the 
Guelph Bonifacius). Welf IV. proved 
himself a particularly strong and able ruler 
—vir armis strenuus, concilio providus, 
sapientia tam forensi quam civili preditus, 
the monkish chroniclers call him. Hence 
his surname, which he well deserved— : 
** the Strong.’’ By his accession he add- 
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ed to the family territories those rich es- 
tates in Italy which for a long period 
made his family one of the most wealthy 
in Europe. For Azzo was reputed the 
richest and one of the most powerful 
Marchiones of Italy. Welf’s younger 
brother was Hugo, who first took the 
name of Este, and so became the founder 
of a race which has been held particularly 
noble. Welf IV. secured his family other 
gains. Man of war that he was, the Em- 
peror Henry IV. was thankful to have him 
for a supporter in his struggles with the 
rebeilious Saxons, before whom the Swa- 
bian companies had recoiled. At the battle 
of the Unstrut Welf completely broke 
their power, and thereby secured to Henry 
for a time the peaceful possession of his 
purple—and for himself, as a reward, the 
Dukedom of Bavaria. That office was 
worth even more than the Dukedom of 
Carinthia. For at that time Germany 
owned but four regular dukes, represent- 
ing severally the four principal tribes 
which made up the nation. And with 
those four dukes, under the Emperor, 
rested in the main the power in the Em- 
pire. 

Following in the footsteps of his uncle, 
we find Welf IV. drawing closer the links 
which connected him with Swabia, while 
correspondingly loosening his proprietary 
relations with Bavaria, and in token of 
such policy fixing his residence in pretty 
Ravensburg. The reason evidently was, 
that the laws of Swabia conceded to vassal 
lords more extensive rights than did the 
laws of Bavaria. Accordingly, we find 
Henry the Generous, when dispossessed 
of his duchy by Conrad III., appealing 
specifically to the Jaws of Swabia against 
the Emperor’s monstrously unfair judg- 
ment. But, apart from that political rea- 
son, Ravensburg was also no doubt more 
attractive on the score of its pleasant situa- 
tion and its delightful surroundings. 
You may identify both sites, when sailing 
down the lake of Constance, among that 
picturesquely outlined cluster of hills, on 
which your eye is sure to rest instinctively 
—the hills rising on the northern bank, in 
the very face of the tall Alps of Appen- 
zell, among which the lopsided Santis is 
particularly conspicuous, From Ravens- 
burg both the lake and the Alps are clear- 
ly visible, and, moreover, a charming 
landscape nearer than either, with that 
pretty Schussenthal right in front, and a 
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multitude of rocky peaks dotted about the 
forest, alternating with shady dales, smil- 
ing fields, and lush meadows, Of the 
castle there is now but a crumbling 
weather- worn old gateway left. The 
town still exists, and flourishes after a 
fashion—consisting of a group of quaint, 
picturesque, out-of-date houses, looking 
for all the world like a piece of gray an- 
tiquity recalled to life. At Ravensburg 
used to be stored the Archives of the 
Guelph family. A valuable and interest- 


ing collection they must have been. What 
has become of them nobody knows. They 
may have been destroyed by fire. They 


may, with heaps of other precious material 
for history, have been carried to greedy 
Vienna, to be there preserved as so much 
lumber. 

During Welf IV.’s reign happened that 
historic conflict between Church and State, 
Pope Hildebrand and Henry IV. of Ger- 
many, for his share in which Henry has 
been censured a good deal more than in 
justice he deserves. Really, in going to 
Janossa, the Emperor did—so far as his 
intention was concerned—a very prudent 
thing. The German princes had bluntly 
informed him that while he remained at 
feud with the Pope, he would look in vain 
for their obedience. With the Pope, ac- 
cordingly, Henry strove to set himself 
right. Could he certainly foresee that, 
urged on by the malignant Countess Ma- 
tilda, Gregory wou'd take advantage of his 
duress, while he was literally hemmed in 
between two outer walls of the castle, to 
force upon him so bitter a cup of humilia- 
tion? Matilda was a Guelph—destined 
to play a very important part in Guelph 
history. Welf LV. was her near kinsman, 
and had, moreover, become a zealous sup- 
porter of the Pope. Therefore it is no 
wonder that we find him with Hildebrand 
and Matilda at Canossa, witnessing his 
chief’s degradation. It is no wonder, 
either, that when Henry once more fell 
out with the Pope, we should find Welf 
commanding the rebel forces raised to 
support the ‘‘ opposition Emperor,’’ Ru- 
dolph of Swabia. And, being a Guelph, 
it is no wonder that he should have taken 
advantage of the opportunity of his vic- 
tory, to extort from the Emperor terms 
materially benefiting his own house— 
namely, the recognition of his private 
property in Swabia as held directly from 
the Emperor, and—which was more im- 
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portant—the recognition of his Bavarian 
dukedom as hereditary in his family. 
How great was the power wielded at that 
period in Germany by this early Guelph 
prince, is evident from the fact that after 
his conclusion of a separate peace with the 
Emperor the opposition practically col- 
lapsed, and Hermann, the new “ opposi- 
tion emperor,’’ found himself almost with- 
out support. Welf IV., I ought to men- 
tion, was the first Guelph to connect his 
family in a manner with our island. He 
married Judith, the daughter of Count 
Baldwin of Flanders, and the widow of 
Tostig, King of Northumberland, the son 
of Earl Godwine, of Kent, and brother of 
the unfortunate King Harold. Leaving 
Judith at home with the two sons whom 
she had borne him, Welf and Henry, 
Welf IV. started in 1098, at an advanced 
age, on a crusade to the Holy Land, which 
he successfully accomplished. But on his 
return home he was struck down by a fatal 
illness, which overtook him in the island 
of Cyprus, 

This brings us down to the time of a 
tragic little incident which has furnished 
the subject for the favorite family legend 
of the Guelphs. At the time of their fa- 
ther’s death both Welf and Henry were 
mere boys, left in charge of a good monk, 
Kuno, a Benedictine of Weingarten. Cons 
sidering how important a part Weingarten 
has played in Guelph history—that its 
monks have become the carefully minute 
but provokingly inaccurate chroniclers of 
the Guelph family—and that, thanks to 
the pious liberality of the late King of 
Hanover, in the Abbey church of Wein- 
garten the gathered bones of most of the 
early Guelph lords have found an honored 
resting-place, perhaps I ought to say just 
a word about that monastery. It was 
Welf the Third’s foundation, set up at a 
short distance only from Ravensburg, on 
a site commanding a magnificent view of 
the country all around, and was intended 
to provide accommodation for those pious 
monks, originally of Altomiinster, who 
had been twice at very short intervals 
burned out of Altorf. It still stands ; its 
three towers form a conspicuous landmark 
in the Schussengau ; and to its shrine still 
are undertaken pilgrimages from a wide 
circuit—a survival that from a worship of 
olden days which was one of the great 
spectacles of the medizwval Church. Be- 
fore setting out for the Holy Land, Welf 


IV. entrusted to the monks of Weingar- 
ten for safe keeping a relic which was at 
the time held in far more than ordinary 
esteem. It consisted of some drops of 
the Saviour’s blood, believed to be thor- 
oughly genuine, and preserved ; enclosed 
in a costly vessel made of pure gold of 
Arabia and valued at three thousand 
florins. There was a history to those 
drops. Pious inquirers have ascertained 
that the name of the centurion who was 
present at the Saviour’s crucifixion, as the 
Gospel relates, was Longinus, and that he 
was a native of Mantua. Seeing the pre- 
cious drops trickling down, it is said, he 
caught them up ina vessel, and, becom- 
ing converted by what he witnessed, re- 
turned home to Mantua, still reverently 
carrying them with him. [le was in due 
time baptized, and became a missionary 
and a martyr. For something like eight 
hundred years the Holy Blood remained 
buried in his garden at Mantua. Then it 
was discovered by accident, only to be 
once more concealed somewhere or other. 
But in 1049, when Pope Leo IX. hap- 
pened to be at Mantua, once more it came 
to light, to be instantly claimed by the 
Pope on behalf of the Supreme See. The 
Mantuans objected ; but in the end Leo 
obtained, at any rate, part of the precious 
treasure. Of his share he kept half. The 
other half he gave away to his friend the 
Emperor Henry III., who, on his death, 
bequeathed it to Baldwin of Flanders, 
from whom, in her turn, Judith got it— 
carrying it with her to Northumberland, 
and then on to Ravensburg, where she 
dutifully made it over to her husband. 
And when Welf started on his crusade, 
he, as obsefved, entrusted the relic to the 
monastery of Weingarten. The monks 
knew well how to turn so valuable a pos- 
session to account. The Good Friday 
ceremony of Worshipping the Sacred 
Blood became one of the most frequent- 
ed, most impressive, and most honored 
ceremonies of the Church. As many as 
thirty thousand people have been known 
to flock to the place from all quarters, 
turning the hillside into a huge pilgrim’s 
camp, and contributing not a little to the 
prosperity of the religious house. Under 
the circumstances, the monks decided to 
restrict the attendance at the procession— 
which was the main part of the ceremony 
—to horsemen only, whence the whole 
function came to be popularly named 
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**Der Blutritt.’”’ As many as fifteen 
thousand horsemen are known to have 
wee in the monster cavalcade. At the 

ead rode the Custos of the relic, amonk, 
holding up the Blood for adoration. He 
was followed by a horseman doing duty 
fcr Longinus, clad as a Roman warrior, 
having in his hand the supposed ‘‘ sacred 
spear.’? After him marched a small squad 
of other horsemen, representing Roman 
legionaries. Next followed a goodly mus- 
ter of Princes and Counts and Lords. 
And the rear was brought up by a long 
file of mounted soldiers, contributed by 
the surrounding dozen or so of petty prin- 
cipalities, all gay in their best uniforms, 
reflecting in the variety of their dress the 
unhappy division of the Empire, and join- 
ing lustily in the sacred song Salvator 
Mundi, 

But we must now return to Ravensburg 
and young Welf. Not far off from Ravens- 
burg still stands, conspicuous upon its 
lofty hill, the old castle of Waldburg, the 
cradle of the noble race of the Truchsesses 
of Waldburg, who were at times rather a 
rough set. There is a story of one par- 
ticularly brusque Count who, having ral- 
lied the Abbot of Weingarten upon his 
sumptuous living and soft raiment, and 
having been told in reply that such things 
were far more creditable than riding about 
the country robbing and stealing, prompt- 
ly retorted with a vigorous box on the 
Abbot’s ear—at the Abbot’s own table. 
The Count thereupon withdrew, but short- 
ly after paid the monastery an even more 
hostile visit, setting fire to the village and 
burning it down to the ground. In pun- 
ishment he was sentenced by the Emperor 
to abstain for life from wearing a helmet. 
Hence the bare head and flowing locks of 
the Knight of Waldburg, always to be 
seen in the thick of the fray, which be- 
came a valued figure in the family es- 
cutcheon. But at the time of which I am 
speaking the Waldburgs were thoroughly 
peaceable folk. The particular knight of 
Welf’s day had, as it happened, a lovely 
daughter, just about two years younger 
than young Welf, who, of course, fell 
desperately in love with Bertha, as in re- 
turn Bertha did with him. Hundreds of 
innocent little amatory interviews of the 
two took place, either at Waldburg or else 
in the forest, with the full acquiescence of 
Kuno, who saw nothing to object to in the 
proposed match. Ilowever Kuno died, 


and was in his guardianship replaced by a 
monk of a very different character— An- 
thony, a schemer and _ intriguer—who 
would without doubt have been a Jesuit, 
if the Order had been then established. 
To Welf’s utter dismay, this Anthony, 
one fine. morning, informed his young 
charge that in the interest alike of the 
Guelph family and of the Church he, a 
youth of eighteen, must forthwith marry 
Gregory VII.’s friend, Matilda of Canossa, 
Spoleto, etc., the persecutress of Henry 
1V., a Guelph herself, the widow of God- 
frey the Hunchback of Lorraine, very rich 
and very powerful—nobilissimi ac ditissimi 
marchionis Bonifacii filia—but mannish 
—femina virilis animi—accustomed to 
leading her own men in battle, scheming, 
ugly, ill-tempered, and forty-three to boot. 
Hers were splendid possessions—Parma, 
and Mantua, and Ferrara, and Spoleto, 
and Reggio, and Lucca, and Tuscany. 
But all these riches were as nothing in the 
eyes of Welf, who had made up his mind 
that he must marry Bertha, aged sixteen, 
orno one. A little plot was quickly con- 
cocted, and one fine night Welf, in dis- 
guise, might be seen slyly escorting Bertha, 
likewise in disguise, and accompanied only 
by her private maid, Francisca, through 
the forest down to Lindau, on the border 
of the lake, where a boat was in readiness 
to bear the fugitives across to Constance. 
From that place, Welf said—probably 
thinking of his mother’s connections with 
our country—‘‘ we will make our way 
straight to England, where a Guelph’s arm 
and sword are sure to be welcome and to 
find employment.”’ The lake was reached, 
and the oars splashed briskly over the 
smooth surface—when all of a sudden, at 
half-way, over goes the boat, capsizing, 
and Bertha sinks down to the bottom, to 
be seen no more. Diving, and swimming, 
and calling proved all in vain. Thorough- 
ly unhappy, indifferent to all that might 
happen, Welf consented to wed the elder- 
ly Matilda, with whom he settles down to 
live at Spoleto, in such relation as is pos- 
sible. One day a nun begs to be allowed 
to see him. She turns out to be Fran- 
cisca, the maid, driven by pangs of con- 
science to make a frank confession of a 
horrid crime committed. Bribed by Monk 
Anthony, she said, she had on that disas- 
trous night drugged poor Bertha with a 
handkerchief—then, when she was thor- 
oughly drowsy, on the sly tied a stone to 
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her feet—whereupon Anthony, disguised 
as a boatman, had overturned the boat. 
Anthony had told her there was no sin in 
all this, it was an act ad majorem Dei 
gloriam ; but her conscience would leave 
herno peace. Next day, at her own wish, 
Francisca was executed as a murderess, 
and Welf left his wife—who turned out 
to have been a party to the conspiracy— 
in anger and disgust, vowing to see her no 
more, and formally repudiating her before 
long—nescio quo interveniente divorcio, 
says the monkish chronicler. 

We have now reached the very eve of 
that brilliant period when the Guelphs ap- 
peared to have risen, rapidly, high above 


other dynasties—only to drop even more’ 


suddenly to a humble level of prosaic ob- 
scurity, on whish they were destined to 
continue for centuries, The records of 
that brief spell of meteoric greatness read 
like aromance. The Guelphs were giants, 
visibly overtopping all their contempora- 
ries, Henry ‘‘the Great,’’ Henry *‘ the 
Generous,’’ Henry ‘‘the Lion’’-—their 
very names tell of vigor and influence, of 
strength of character and striking indi- 
viduality. Their domains came to stretch 
from sea to sea, from the Northern Ocean, 
which we call the German, tothe Mediter- 
ranean—and breadthways across the whole 
continent of Germany, eastward into those 
still only half-explored Slav regions in 
which dwelt the uncultured Bodricians 
and Lutiezians, backed by the Russians 
and the Poles. Even Denmark was in a 
state of dependence under them. And the 
Guelph Duchies represented a power al- 
most superior to that of the Empire. 
Had not Frederick Barbarossa been so 
very great a ruler, it is said, Henry the 
Lion’s realm would infallibly have either 
swallowed up the rest of Germany or else 
have been constituted a separate Empire. 
Under Henry the Generous the Imperial 
Crown seemed to be actually at the feet of 
the Guelph dynasty. They need but have 
stooped a little to pick it up. But stoop- 
ing was the one thing which they could 
not bring themselves todo. As a result 
they were jockeyed out of this prize just 
as their late successor was the other day 
jockeyed out of his kingdom of Hanover. 
Germany, it is to be feared, lost more by 
that dishonest trick than did the Guelphs. 
Under a race of heroes like those Henries, 
with plenty of power of their own at their 
back to support them against rivals and 
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malconcents, it did not seem too much to 
expect that something like the halcyon 
days of the Saxon emperors might have 
been brought back. All ended in smoke. 
There was that family quarrel between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, which ruined 
both houses—unfortunately, the Guelphs 
first. It seems a strange coincidence that 
the two rival cousins, Frederick Barbarossa 
and Henry the Lion, should both have 
been born at Ravensburg. It seems odd, 
also, that after being long the warmest of 
friends the two houses should have be- 
come such implacable foes. The Iohen- 
staufens had no one but Welf IV. to thank 
for the Swabian crown. It was he who 
had extorted it from Henry 1V. And it 
seems more than strange, it seems hard, 
eruel, and unjust, that not only should 
the Guelphs a second time have been pun- 
ished in their private capacity for what 
they had done in the service of the Em- 
pire, but that, moreover, the Emperor’s 
persecution, which led to their fall, should 
have been, as I shall show, the direct con- 
sequence of loyal service rendered to the 
Imperial Crown. 

Welf the Fifth’s was a brief reign—and 
about the only pacific one in that early 
period. A staunch friend to the Pope, 
but at the same time strictly loyal to the 
Emperor, he managed to overcome resist- 
ance, say the monks of Weingarten, ‘‘ by 
liberality and graciousness rather than by 
cruelty and force.’’ His brother, Ienry, 
surnamed variously ‘‘ the Black,’’ and 
‘* the Great,’ was aman of entirely differ- 
ent mould. He it was who about 1100 
first acquired by marriage with Wulfhilde, 
the daughter of Magnus, Duke of Saxony, 
the valuable ‘‘ allodium’’ of Lineburg, 
which up to 1866 formed the nucleus of 
Guelph possessions in Northern Germany. 
IIenry’s son, Henry the Generous, bet- 
tered that example by obtaining the Saxon 
Dukedom. He was a stanch friend to 
Lothair of Saxony, the Emperor of his 
time—married his daughter Gertrude— 
and in his support made war upon the 
Hohenstaufens, who had seized, without 
claim or title, Imperial territory, more 
especially the city of Nuremberg. In 
1126 his troops carried Nuremberg by 
storm, and as a reward Lothair conferred 
the Dukedom of Saxony upon his son-in- 
law, who thereby came to hold two duke- 
doms at the same time. The victory over | 
the Hohenstaufens was completed a few 
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years later by Henry’s capture (on behalf 
of the Empire) of Ulm. Clearly Henry 
was altogether in the right. But the 
Hohenstaufens, smarting under deserved 
defeat, seized the opportunity of his ab- 
sence—in Italy, where he was, to attend 
the Emperor’s coronation—to ravage his 
lands in revenge. Of course, he retaliat- 
ed. And thus was begun that memorable 
great feud which went Germany in two and 
brought it down to the very brink of ruin 
and disintegration. The sad result might 
still have been averted if the general ex- 
pectation had been fulfilled, and Henry 
the Generous had been elected to the Im- 
perial throne. So confident was Lothair 
of his succession that at his death he en- 
trusted the Imperial insignia—those pre- 
cious clenodia of Trifels—to him for keep- 
ing. But the Hohenstaufens balked him 
by a clever election trick. Summoning 
the Electing Princes—a very indeterminate 
body at that time—with the exception 
only of the Bavarians and the Saxons, pri- 
vately to Coblenz—not by any means a 
proper place for the purpose—they easily 
secured the choice of Conrad, in which 
the Saxons weakly acquiesced—being then 
still new to the rule of their Duke—and 
which the Pope, just as weakly, con- 
firmed. Little he knew what a scourge 
he was binding for the punishment of his 
successors, Those two confirmations prac- 
tically decided the issue. Nevertheless, 
so little assured did Conrad feel of his 
position that he fled from Augsburg by 
night, fearing an attack from the Guelph- 
ists. Arrived at Wiirzburg, contrary to 
all Jaw and justice, he condemned Henry 
unheard, proclaimed against him the sen- 
tence of proscription (reichsacht), and de- 
elared him to have forfeited both his 
Duchies. A furious contest ensued, Welf 
VI. fighting in Bavaria, Henry in Saxony. 
In Germany the two factions are common- 
ly spoken of as ** Welf’’ and ‘‘ Waiblin- 
gen.’ But it is by no means certain that 
the latter name is correct. It is quite as 
possible that ‘‘ Ghibelline’’ is intended to 
stand for ‘‘ Giebelingen,’’ the name of the 
eastle in which Frederick Barbarossa was 
brought up, and near which the Hohen- 
staufens gained one of their first decisive 
victories over the Guelphs. In the south 
things went for the most part against the 
Jatter. Welf VI. has been christened 
‘*the German Achilles.’’ He tried to 
justify that name—being seconded, rather 
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feebly, by the Kings of Hungary and of 
Sicily. But in spite of all his fighting, as 
the Bavarians showed themselves luke- 
warm, his efforts fell short of adequate 
success, In the north things went better. 
The Saxons, holding strong views in favor 
of what we should term State rights, man- 
fully stood by their Duke, who pressed 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor so hard, that 
before long Conrad was almost compelled 
to ask for an armistice. The armistice 
was granted ; and before it came to an 
end Henry died at Quedlinburg, —it is said 
by poison. That left the Guelphs at a 
serious disadvantage. For Welf VI. had 
quite as much to do as he could manage, 
to maintain himself as a belligerent in the 
south. And in the north, besides the 
Duchess Gertrude and her mother, the 
Empress Richenza, there was only Henry 
the Lion, a boy of ten, to head the rebel 
tribe. Conrad skilfully disarmed Ger- 
trude by persuading her, still quite a 
young woman, to marry Leopold of Aus- 
tria, the new Duke of Bavaria, and to 
consent, as a condition of that marriage, 
to her son’s waiver of his rights in the 
south. In the north we find Berlin 
stretching out its hands eagerly for the 
Guelph Duchy—just as in 1866—but with- 
out success. The covetous Margrave of 
Brandenburg, I ought to explain, was not 
a Hohenzollern, but Albert the Bear. 
The Hohenzollerns were at that time still 
very small folk—-so small that some years 
later, when Welf VI., disgusted with 
affairs of state, and grieving over the loss 
of his son, gave himself up toa life of 
reckless pleasure, and held a private court 
at Zurich, in ostentatious magnificence, we 
find the Count of Zollern of those days in 
attendance upon him, asa sort of noble 
retainer. Once Henry attained his major- 
ity, he quickly made his power felt. He 
must have been a character whom one 
could not help admiring. Brave, chival- 
rous, frank, generous to a fault, and zeal- 
ously solicitous for the welfare of his sub- 
jects, for the extension of commerce, the 
improvement of agriculture, the develop- 
ment of self-government, a friend and sup- 
porter to every kind of progress—but, at 
the same time, headstrong, rash, impetu- 
ous—he seemed the very beau-ideal of 
knighthood, a man morally as well as 
physically of the colossal stature that the 
sculptor has attributed to him at Bruns- 
wick—a fit companion for his brother-in- 
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law, and stanch ally, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion. Fora time fortune favored Henry. 
The Wends were constantly making incur- 
sions into German territory, keeping the 
border provinces in a state of perpetual 
disturbance. The Emperor alone was no 
match for them. Henry was sent for ; 
and, like a German Charles Martel, he 
struck down Prince Niklot and his host 
with crushing blows. The result was a 
short-lived reconciliation with the Em- 
peror, and Henry’s reinstatement, for a 
brief period, in both his Duchies—Bavaria 
having, however, previously been reduced 
in size by the cutting off of what is now 
Austria, Sad Henry but had the prudence 
to use his opportunities, all might. still 
have been well. For Welf VI. made him 
an offer of his Italian possessions—Spoleto, 
Tuscany and Sardinia—a valuable point 
d’appui, which must have helped Henry 
to maintain his balance in Germany, or at 
the very least to save more than he did 
out of the subsequent wreck. In the 
course of a life of lavish prodigality, Welf 
had come to an end of his available re- 
sources. He wanted money. Now, would 
Henry buy those Italian possessions of 
him? Henry declined, calculating a little 
too securely upon an unbonght inheritance 
at Welf’s death. In that calculation he 
made a great mistake. Welf, angry at 
his refusal, repeated the offer to his 
other nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, who 
as a matter of course jumped at it. And 
so the opportunity was lost. Fresh con- 
tests ensued, fresh proscriptions, banish- 
ments, outlawry. As an exile Henry was 
driven to seek the protection of his ally 
Richard, taking refuge repeatedly in Nor- 
mandy and in England. Then he man- 
aged to renew the fight—and at last, by 
the Emperor’s grace, he received back, of 
all his vast territory, those little princi- 
palities of Brunswick and Liineburg, 
which to almost the present day have re- 
mained specifically identified with Guelph 
rule, and in which the Guelph Counts and 
Dukes—subsequently Electors and Kings 
—managed to live on in their presaic, 
humdrum, humble way, powerless and 
uninteresting princelets of the great Ger- 
man family of little sovereigns—till an 
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accident, lucky for them, called them 
across to England. 

One brief flickering-up there was, be- 
fore their candle finally went out on the 
Jarger scene of continental politics. But 
it was avery poor flickering indeed, and 
no credit to any one concerned. A Guelph 
became Emperor at last. But no thanks 
to his own prowess or his own merit, or 
to a bond fide popular choice. It was our 
Ceur-de-Lion who, at the Pope’s partisan 
instigation, to avenge his humiliation at 
Hagenau—with the help of his ‘‘ multa 
pecunia,’’ as chroniclers relate—forced his 
nephew, Otto IV., on the throne which, 
according to strict Jaw, had already young 


Frederick II. for an occupant. It was a 
poor, weak travesty of a reign. Had not 


Philip of Swabia opportunely died, it 
would have been no reign at all. 

For many a century the star of the 
Guelphs seemed set. The ‘‘ viri nobiles, 
egregiz libertatis’’ of ancient times count- 
ed for little in the game of European 
politics, Early in the present century the 
elder line, that of Wolfenbiittel, brought 
forth one more hero of the old Guelph 
type—that brave Brunswicker who, in the 
great war of German liberation, by his 
brilliant gallantry quickened all Young 
Germany to a more fiery patriotism. The 
younger line, that of Liineburg, found a 
new sphere of action opened to it in this 
country, and now lives to perpetuate on a 
Throne even greater than that which ‘‘ the 
Generous”’ and ‘‘ the Lion”’ had filled, that 

“ Dynastia Guelphicorum 
‘* Inter Flores lilinm, 
** Inter Illustres Illustrissimus 
** Korum memoria in Benedictione.” 

Under the new aspect of things, if, 
fortunately, Henry the Lion’s bold bent 
for war be wanting, his characteristic care 
for the welfare of his subjects has been 
retained ; and it isa satisfaction to know, 
in a reign that has already happily outlived 
its Jubilee, that there is no longer occa- 
sion for that sorrowful plaint to which, in 
the warlike days of the race, Countess Itha 
gave expression—the wife of the great- 
grandson of Eticho IL., of Ammergau— 
that ‘‘ No Guelph was ever known to live 
to a great age.’’—National Review. 
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BY MARY MONTGOMERIE SINGLETON (VIOLET FANE). 


When passion’s trance is overpast, 

If tenderness and truth could last, 

Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep ! 


I, ‘* Passton’s Trance.”’ 


Wuen a man falls in love for the first 
time, his symptoms may be said to resem- 
ble, in many respects, those of a woman 
in the same condition, and yet ‘‘ with a 
difference’’—the result of the different as- 
pect from which each has been taught to 
regard the same subject. 

When a woman feels for the first time 
the delightful mystery which is called 
love, or even when she only imagines that 
she does so, she encourages and confirms 
herself in the sentiment with all her might 
and main, without pausing to examine too 
critically the being who has inspired the 
emotion. For, besides the fact that it is, 
in itself, an enchanting revelation, is it 
not also a means to a very desirable end ? 
To her it is associated with the idea of a 
permanent home, with the pleasures and 
duties of maternity, and with the cultiva- 
tion of all the cardinal virtues. She re- 
vels in the visions that are evoked by the 
bare possibility of a fortunate marriage ; 
visions in which her future husband—re- 
garded as an individual—has far less part 
than even she herself would suspect. 

But with a man the case is altogether 
different. Marriage, paternity, the duties 
and pleasures of home-life, do not always 
appeal to his more selfish nature in their 
most attractive form. If he is young, he 
desires to have what he terms his ‘‘ fling’’ 
before he is compelled to settle down and 
take his place as a responsible being, and 
he resents, with almost a sense of personal 
injury, the well-meant efforts that may be 
made with the view of turning him from 
his purpose. When, therefore, he real- 
izes that he may be about to fall a victim 
to ‘‘ passion’s trance,’’ he resists with all 
the strength of which he is capable, for 
the visions that arise before him are all 
unlike those of the tender maiden when 
she finds herself in a similar situation. 
To him the idea of marriage is too often 
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associated with loss of freedom, parental 
displeasure, and an increased expenditure. 
The girl who may have pleased him for a 
moment, and who has constructed, it may 
be, quite a three-volume romance out of 
a look, a smile, a chance pressure of the 
hand, assumes all at once the form of a 
dangerous and designing siren ; a temp- 
tress, to whom it will be advisable to give 
as wide a berth as possible. In a word, 
he sets about opposing and counteracting 
the very state of feeling which she is so 
eager to foster and encourage. 

Let us turn, on the other hand, to the 
young man who has been ordered to marry 
for family reasons. In what an insolent 
and aggressive spirit does he swagger into 
the matrimonial arena and fling down his 
glove! He is under the impression, not 
often a mistaken one, that he may select 
whoever he likes, He is upon the ‘* mar- 
riage path,’’ and he is flattered and en- 
couraged accordingly, but personal affinity 
has generally very little to do with his 
choice. Almost anybody will ‘‘ do’’ (he 
says to himself), so long as she is suffi- 
ciently good-looking, and ‘‘ cheery,’’ and 
well dressed ; only he would rather not 
marry a red-haired girl, because he has 
heard that, like chestnut horses, people 
with that colored hair have ‘‘ hottish tem- 
pers,’’? and he would prefer a wife who 
liked hunting and lawn-tennis. Some- 
thing of this sort decides him, when he is 
not influenced by the baser consideration 
of money, and it is possible for a while 
that he may even fancy that he is in love, 
In love, indeed! With no rivals, no 
memories, and no obstacles, to rise up be- 
tween him and the maiden of his choice. 

No ; under the conditions in which we 
live, and move, and have our being, it is 
not often that a man lavishes upon the 
woman who becomes his wife the passion- 
ate and devoted affection which many 
women feel for their husbands. There is 
too much, when looked at from his point 
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of view, to lose upon the one hand, and 
too much to gain upon the other, for him 
to regard his marriage as anything but a 
one-sided bargain, and his vows at the 
altar are generally uttered in consequence 
with many a mental reservation, 

Love, in the sense in which a woman 
would understand the term, usually comes 
to him when he is thoroughly off his 
guard, and when, maybe, it is unconnect- 
ed with any possibility of marriage. His 
passion is, then, from the very first, in- 
vested with many of the elements of 
tragedy. It is dangerous, dramatic, for- 
bidden. The word kismet, which he 
scarcely comprehended before, seems now 
to be fraught with asubtle and mysterious 
significance. This is kismet ; this is the 
fulfilment of destiny ; this is love! It 
has nothing whatever to do with expedi- 
ency, with the settlement of the family 
estates, or with the compulsory continua- 
tion of his race. It is far from my inten- 
tion to assert that a first passion, to be 
genuine, must of necessity be either hope- 
Jess or unlawful. I would merely call at- 
tention to the fact that, whether from a 
survival of the primitive instincts which 
led, in the old time, to the subjugation of 
the selected female by capture, and which 
still induces some savage tribes to carry 
on their courting after the fashion of 
‘* Young Lochinvar,’’ man has generally 
seemed disposed to rush in and win when- 
ever there were dangers to be encoun- 
tered, or obstacles to be overcome. But 
in our prosaic latter days these dangers 
and obstructions have come to assume 
often, when marriage is concerned, too 
modified and conventional a form to min- 
ister to his craving for the romantic. We 
have no longer the stern father who either 
starves or tortures his daughter into an 
acquiescence with his sordid wishes, or 
the jealous rival lurking with his dagger 
by the dvor- post. The disappointed 
wooer who would eagerly welcome any 
such stimulants to lend zest to a lukewarm 
inclination, is obliged to rest contented 
with such trifling objections as may be 
furnished by an inequality of birth or for- 
tune ; while a paltry difference of opinion 
with regard to religion or politics has to 
do duty for the far-famed family feud of 
old time, which seems to have offered 
such wonderful facilities for bringing a 
young couple together. This is scarcely 
suflicient—(and indeed this is all that I 
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would advance)—to supply the dramatic 
and tragical element which, to an imagina- 
tive nature, is so indispensable to the exist- 
ence of a grande passion. 

I would venture upon one more observa- 
tion, with which let no youth or maiden 
be offended, The man who desires to ex- 
perience the passion of love at its fullest 
perfection, ought not to be too young, 
Memories, regrets, the experience which 
furnishes the faculty for making compari- 
sons, do not spring into existence, like 
mushrooms, in the course of a single 
night, and yet these, likewise, are neces- 
sary ingredients in the composition of true 
passion, And so—without going quite so 
far as that eminent novelist who, as his 
own years advanced, added proportivnate- 
ly to those of his heroes, and was proba- 
bly only saved by death from depicting 
the loves of the absolutely senile—I should 
certainly not seek for the constant and de- 
voted heart beneath the striped flannels of 
an undergraduate, any more than I should 
look for it within the trim bodice of the 
raw schoolgirl, whose voracious besoin 
d’aimer might lead her to fall down and 
worship the very first man that came 
across her path. But what has the pass- 
ing of the actual years to do with falling 
in love, when the whole matter lies cen- 
tred in the inappreciable age of the heart ? 

In order to fall in love vigorously and 
satisfactorily, a man must have arrived at 
the age of reason. He must have out- 
lived, that is to say, all that went to make 
him hare-brained, impetuous, or incapable - 
of gauging the strength of his own emo- 
tions, while, at the same time, he must 
not have entered that barren and desolate 
region which is strewn with dead illusions 
and shattered idols. He must have come 
to know, of course, that ‘‘ all is not gold 
that glitters,’’ while retaining his appre- 
ciation of the precious metal when it is 
pure and unalloyed. The sensation of 
heart-hunger which comes to most men at 
some period of their lives, must not have 
been succeeded by that of either repletion 
or satiety, and he should still bea believer 
in true and disinterested affection while 
admitting and deploring the rarity of the 

henomenon. 

** Wait till you come to forty year 
sings Thackeray in his well-known ballad, 
after which age, if we are to believe the 
great novelist, a man ceases to care about 
anything but “ dipping his nose in ‘the 
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Gascon wine.’’ I should like to think 
that all this modern march of intellect, 
which incuicates temperate habits and im- 
proved sanitary conditions (with the re- 
sult, as I hear, of increasing the average 
of human longevity), may have somewhat 
extended the limit of male sensibility. 
Be this as it may, however, the period of 
man’s enlightened susceptibility must of 
necessity be brief ; brief as the fleeting 
months which intervene between seed-time 
and harvest, when 


Ere the March-strewn grain shall be bound in 
the sheaf 
There is left us a little time to love, 


while, in some practical and matter-of-fact 
natures, this loving time is reduced to what 
Sterne has designated, ‘‘ only the breadth 
of an hair.’’ 

But we will assume that, the soil hav- 
ing been carefully prepared for the growth 
of passion, he is in love at last, this lord 
of creation, this being who has been fash- 
ioned in God’s own image, and for the 
first time ! How does he comport him- 
self, and in what respect is his experience 
entirely a new one ? 

It is an arbitrary law of nature that a 
sentiment which waxes is altogether differ- 
ent from one which is upon the wane, and 
so, in the first quarter, as it were, of his 
infatuation, a man is often led, quite un- 
consciously, to assume a character alto- 
gether the reverse of his own. His own 
nature will only reassert itself when his 
passion is on the decline, and when the 
former object of it will not unnaturally 
imagine that he is undergoing some sinis- 
ter process of transformation, instead of 
merely reverting to his original state. 
But the very things which become irksome 
and galling to him in the long run are 
new and delightful to him at the begin- 
ning ; anything, more particularly, which 
partakes of the nature of a sacrifice, for 
is not the duty of self-immolation one of 
the first of love’s irrevocable laws? He 
has lived so long for himself, it may be, 
that the process has become just a little 
insipid. It is quite a refreshing change 
to feel that he is regulating his existence 
with the view of pleasing somebody else ! 
It ministers to his vanity, too, to know that 
there is a being close at hand who is in- 
terested in everything that concerns him, 
from the minutest variation in his health 
to the very set of his shirt-front or the 
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number of cigars that he is in the habit of 
smoking at his club. He asks the advice 
of his beloved upon almost every subject, 
appeals to her judgment with regard to 
the choice both of his acquaintances and 
of his ‘‘ neck-wear’’ (as the Yankees would 
say), and confides to her, and consults her, 
about the most trivial actions of his daily 
life, little guessing that he is forging 
thereby hundreds of invisible links and 
chains, which may so gall and bind him 
in the future as to make hii feel as though 
they arrested the free circulation in both 
body and mind. 

Most women dearly love to establish a 
dominion over any creature that is larger 
and stronger than themselves, and a study 
of history will show us how often they 
have obtained their way where man is con- 
cerned. Some men—and not always 
those of the weakest sort—seem to take a 
real pride in grovelling at the feet of their 
mistresses, in running errands for them, 
and in submitting to various forms of pun- 
ishment whenever they incur their dis- 
pleasure. This love of dominion in the 
female breast is developed, it would seem, 
at a very early age. Only the other day, 
when strolling in Kensington Gardens, I 
perceived a little girl in a sun-bonnet, a 
mere baby of three or four years old, as- 
serting her authority over an enormous St. 
Bernard dog, who could have ‘‘ chawed 
her up”’ in a few minutes, sun-bonnet and 
all. She had caught up a rotten twig in 
her anger, with which she was belaboring 
him soundly with one infant hand, while 
with the other she clutched at his collar 
and appeared to be forcing him down. 
The great, good-natured, noble-minded 
beast was cowering and shuddering at her 
feet, whining hypocritically (but surely 
with a generous hypocrisy ?), and pretend- 
ing to be dreadfully frightened. As I ap- 
proached, his indignant mistress, of course, 
began hitting him all the harder, from 
that love of show-off which is peculiar to 
our sex, while the victim just glanced up 
at me through one of his half-closed eyes 
with an expression which said as plainly 
as words : 

‘*T don’t feel this in the very least. As 
you see, I am only shamming ; but it is 
well worth going through this public 
humiliation, for 1 love her, and it does 
please her so much to fancy that she’s 
hurting me !’’ 

Then up came one of those unreflecting 
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nursery-governesses, of whom there are 
far too many in the world, and shook the 
poor little girl until she must have loosened 
every milk-tooth in her head. It was now 
the dog’s turn to triumph, but in what 
way did he display his gratitude at being 
thus delivered from the tyrant’s power ? 
By wagging his great tail, and dashing 
and floundering about exultant at having 
regained his freedom? Nothing of the 
kind, With head bowed low as though 
in utter self-abasement, he followed with 
leaden tread and downcast eyes at the heels 
of his now sobbing little mistress. Le 
had offended her, and she was in tears, 
Was this the moment for him to frisk 
about and seem to rejoice / 

‘* Happy little girl !”’ I thought, ‘‘ to 
be the mistress of such a kind and willing 
slave.’? But there are few husbands or 
lovers who, once they have become con- 
scious of their power over the ‘* weaker 
vessel,’’ will thus bow the neck to the rod. 
Docility, they fancy, might be mistaken 
for weakness, and so they are apt to resent 
the application of even a rotten twig. 

In the very beginning, however, the 
man who is really in love will glory in his 
servitude, and may behave like the patient 
big dog in this true story. During this 
period of his ‘‘ trance,’’ too, what a sense 
of superiority possesses him when he 
listens to the ignorant dogmatizing—to 
the pessimistic croaking—of the unloving 
and the unbeloved! Nor yet, it may be, 
of these alone, to each of whom may come, 
one day, the blessed light of revelation 
and conversion ; but to the dogmatizing 
and croaking of those who are utterly in- 
capable of ever loving at all, of those who 
are hopelessly deficient in every quality 
which might lead to their being by any 
possibility beloved—two wretched sections 
of humanity, lamentable specimens of Na- 
ture’s scamped work, who, in spite of 
being individually as incomplete and un- 
achieved as was the celebrated Mr. Mat- 
thew Buckinger (‘‘ the wonderful little 
man who was born without either arms or 
legs’’), go about giving themselves airs of 
superiority, and pluming themselves upon 
what is, in reality, an unwarrantable omis- 
sion upon the part of the universal moth- 
er. The man who is in love can detect 
this omission at a glance, and can explain 
away all the dogmatizing and croaking. 

Of course, he argues, everything that is 
the very best of its kind must, of neces- 
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sity, be rare and difficult of attainment. 
This is even the case with regard to the 
mere material wants and luxuries of every 
day. How many of us, for instance, can 
boast of a first-rate cook, a perfect hack, 
or even a superlatively good cigar? All 
these exist, nevertheless, and are obtain- 
able under certain conditions, but those 
who have never succeeded in finding them, 
whose judgment has been at fault, or who 
cannot, or will not, pay the price necessary 
for their acquisition, will declare that such 
treasures are not to be had for love or 
money ! Is it to be wondered at, then, if 
the great kohinoor of reciprocated affection 
should only glisten upon the brows of the 
elect ? and there is much sound logic in 
his reasoning. 

He feels, henceforth, that he has be- 
come one of a superior secret society, the 
members of which are strictly limited, and 
privileged to enjoy all kinds of peculiar 
advantages. A thousand things are sud- 
denly revealed to him which were even as 
sealed mysteries. He can recognize his 
masonic brethren at once by certain unmis- 
takable signs and symptoms, and perceive 
a motive in their actions which lay hid- 
den from him heretofore. He is surprised 
into a sympathy with Nature in most of 
her varying moods. Solitude no longer 
bores him, as the state of his feelings fur- 
nishes him with ample food for reflection, 
while no pen can adequately describe the 
delights of a solitude a deux. He buysa 
cheap edition of the poets, and finds that, 
after all, he can understand poetry. Nay, 
most of his own emotions have been actu- 
ally described to the letter, and set down 
in black and white, by some of our very 
greatest bards! He underlines the pas- 
sages in question, and lends the volume to 
his beloved. A day or two afterward, and 
lo! he can do more than read and under- 
stand poetry. He can actually write it! 
Only upon one subject, of course ; but the 
verses are so touching that they positively 
draw tears from his eyes, and a week ago 
he could not, for the life of him, have 
made a single rhyme! His education is 
advancing with gigantic strides. 

What new interests seem to awaken, 
now, upon every side, always bearing, 
more or less, upon his own case! People 
appear to have been falling in love ever 
since the very beginning of the world ; 
and there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
it, either, since such a number of distin- 
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guished men have become the slaves of 
the tender passion! He thinks over the 
names of some of these, filling up the 
great gulf which yawns between Mare An- 
tony and Lord Nelson with as many in- 
fatuated heroes as a limited acquaintance 
with history will permit him to recall, and 
is finally convinced that all the greatest 
and noblest of God’s creatures have found 
themselves, at some period of their lives, 
recisely in his own situation. 

While he is thus under the influence of 
‘* passion’s trance,’’ he can perceive no 
fault whatever in the being who has in- 
spired it. He wrongly imagines that this 
is because his affection has its origin in 
something more lasting than mere material 
sympathy, that it was begotten in the 
higher and purer realms of sentiment, and 


that it will endure, in consequence, long . 


after the passing away of both youth and 
beauty in the woman he adores. Indeed, 
one of his favorite day-dreams consists in 
picturing her when quite old, and yet not 
unbecomingly wrinkled, with nice fluffy 
white hair, draped with something after 
the fashion of a mantilla, bending over 
her knitting, while he is seated at her 
side, in hand-worked slippers, reading to 
her through gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
loving her just as tenderly as he does now ! 

Is it impossible that he should continue 
in this enviable condition of mind, tread- 
ing, as it were, upon air, and feeling in 
such a state of moral and physical exalta- 
tion that, like the ‘‘ High Health’’ man 
in Walker’s ‘‘ Original,’’ the dust seems 
scarcely able to cling to the soles of his 
boots ? 

It is not impossible, but, alas, it is im- 
probable in the highest degree! The 
word *‘ trance,’’ applied to this phase of 
being by a poet who was perpetually ex- 
periencing its recurrence under varying 
conditions,.is not suggestive of a perma- 
nent state, any more than is the word 
‘*passion,’’ with its associations of Sturm 
und Drang, highly strung nerves, and 
concentrated emotion. ‘‘ Trance,’’ in- 
deed (the good old lethargic trance of 
Shelley’s time), seems scarcely to describe 
correctly a state which is active rather 
than passive. But we know that in-the 
modern hypnotic trance people can be in- 
duced, by suggestion, to lift enormous 
weights, stand on their heads, swallow tal- 
low-candles and lamp-oil, and do all kinds 
of extraordinary and astounding things, so 
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that the term has come to be altogether 
applicable to the earlier stages of love-in- 
fatuation. 

Passion, then, we will assume, cannot, 
by reason of its very intensity, endure be- 
yond a certain limit ; but why should not 
its more platonic confederates—‘‘ tender- 
ness and truth’’—survive forever in the 
human heart? Perhaps the true explana- 
tion may be that these three unite to form 
an indissoluble trinity, the triple principle 
in Nature which has been so fully typified 
in the earlier religious cults, so that 
“‘ when passion’s trance is overpast’’ 
** tenderness and truth’’ are constrained, 
of necessity, to depart likewise, being of 
one spirit and substance with passion, and 
that it was this sad truth which made 
Shelley weep, as well it might. 

But I cannot help thinking that this 
trinity in unity might be coaxed into re- 
maining—if not forever—at least for a far 
longer period than is its wont, were it not 
for the horror with which most men are 
prone to regard every kind of sentimental 
retrospection. ‘‘* Raking up the past’’ is 
the name they give to this chastened form 
of contemplation when they wish to make 
themselves unpleasant. But it is surely 
profitable, with a view to the preservation 
of quickening memories, to rake it up 
sometimes. Why should we treat our 
past as though it were a mere unsavory 
dust-heap, from which nothing but decay- 
ing rubbish can possibly be exhumed ? 
The male imagination—as a glance at our 
literature will prove—is far richer and 
more prolific than that of woman. But 
granting that man has hitherto surpassed 
all that woman has as yet accomplished in 
the matter of creating or inventing, to her 
at least. must be conceded the finer faculty 
for conscientious and exhaustive recollec- 
tion, for ignoring and putting from her 
all that it were best that she should not 
see, and for being able to build herself a 
** Jordly pleasure-house” out of these very 
fragments of the past ; and may it not be 
by reason of this faculty that the triple 
principle will so often endure in her breast 
long after it has departed from that of the 
man who inspires it ? 

A man, on the contrary, is perpetually 
looking forward—pressing on, as it were, 
in advance of his own passion. At the 
outset this seems only like racing with his 
own shadow ; but, in course of time, he 
is pretty certain to overtake and outstrip 
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it. So anxious does he appear to rush 
through all the consecutive phases of emo- 
tion, and to have done with them, that he 
reminds one of a traveller who, when din- 
ing at a public restaurant, will hurry over 
the different courses of his repast because 
he knows that the table at which he is sit- 
ting has been let to somebody else. But 
a woman is only too well aware of how 
rapidly things that have once been set in 
motion are apt to roll on to their final ac- 
complishment, and so she would fain act 
as a kind of drag upon the wheels of Des- 
tiny, and will far rather revel in ‘‘ the ten- 
der grace of a day that is dead,” than look 
forward to, and so possibly forestall, the 
pleasures of a future one; just as some 
shipwrecked mariner, who had been cast 
upon a desert island with an enthralling 


novel, might read and re-read its first vol-. 


ume over and over again, from a dread of 
getting too soon to the third. Thus, it 
will be far less difficult for her—should 
she arrive, in company with the being she 
loves, at the evening of life—to recognize 
in the slippered and spectacled fogey at 
her side 


The light foot lover who, like Cesar, came 
And saw and conquered, 


than it will be for him to sammon her be- 
fore him, arrayed in all her departed 
charms. But I believe that if man could 
only overcome his morbid dread of look- 
ing back and recollecting, he would not 
so often miss the pathetic note which sanc- 
tifies this very mutability of earthly things, 
nor cast away ‘‘ tenderness and truth” 
upon the first little display of sulkiness on 
the part of passion, and then—although it 
would be too late to drv Shelley’s tears— 
many a poor soul who is weeping now 
from the same cause might take heart and 
be comforted. 


II. ** Wuen Passton’s Trance 18s OvEr- 
PAST.’ 


I come now to a contemplation of the 
phase which made Shelley weep. ‘‘ Pas- 
sion’s trance is overpast,’’ and ‘‘ tender- 
ness and truth,’’ following the flight of 
passion, have departed likewise. We will 
suppose an instance where the companion 
of a man’s more romantic moments has 
erred only in loving him too well ; she has 
been his heart’s best beloved, the being 
he singled out for himself from all the rest 
of the world, and took possession of in 
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the teeth of every obstacle, the one wom- 
an whom he has imagined for long that 
he could not possibly be happy without. 
Gradually, however, by degrees which 
were scarcely perceptible at first, and from 
no fault of hers, he awakens from his 
trance, and it dawns upon him that he is 
once more heart-whole and fancy-free, 
He can enjoy himself quite as much when 
she is not with him, since he is not then 
constrained to evoke emotions which have 
now no actual existence, and he realizes, 
not without a pang of self-reproach, that 
if she were to be lying dead at the bottom 
of the Red Sea life could be just as pleas- 
ant—nay, in some respects even pleasanter 
—for him. 

How is he to set about the work of his 
emancipation? What an intricate web 
will have to be, thread by thread, un- 
ravelled ! What an elaborate structure, 
brick by brick, demolished ! How much 
there will be to unsay, to ignore, to repu- 
diate! What a tax upon his powers of 
dissimulation, of prevarication, upon his 
marvellous faculty for forgetting! He 
must call upon the keenest resources of his 
intellect, and never flinch for one moment 
from his purpose. Above all—for we will 
assuine that he possesses neither the moral 
courage nor the conscious cruelty which 
would enable him to strike a decisive blow 
—he must take time, for it would not do 
for him to expose himself too rashly to 
the reproach of fickleness or inconsistency. 
He takes counsel. with himself and consid- 
ers, He has tried temporizing long 
enough ; the hoping for something unex- 
pected to ‘‘ turn up,’’ which, somehow, 
never does! He must endeavor, by his 
behaviog, to drive her into seeking some 
desperate remedy. Perhaps he could ar- 
range matters so as even to receive his dis- 
missal from her own lips, and thus bid 
farewell to her forever with a clear con- 
science ? At any rate he must break with 
her somehow ! 

All this occurs to him at odd moments, 
and by slow degrees, while he is shaving, 
and smoking, and driving about in hansom 
cabs. There is no formal sitting in con- 
clave, no “‘ writing of divorcement,’’ but 
a decree has gone forth against her, irrev- 
ocable as were those of the Medes and 
Persians. Notwithstanding that his better 
nature would recoil from the notion of 
anything like physical  ill-usage —the 
remedy too often adopted in like case by 
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stupid and impulsive persons of the lower 
classes— he commences, almost uncon- 
sciously, it may be, a system of torture 
and humiliation, calculated to shatter and 
undermine, if not actually to destroy. 

His system is ingeniously contrived, or 
it appears so at least to his victim, for 
necessity has rendered him cunning. He 
seems determined to furnish her with no 
ostensible grievance, nothing that, if com- 
plained of, could seem to any rational 
being to be deserving of complaint. He 
avoids everything which might appear to 
her to be aggressive. His sins are almost 
entirely sins of omission. A vainer or a 
less sensitive woman might not even per- 
ceive them ; but, during the golden days, 
he has learned to know her so well! She 
has poured out her whole soul in oblation 
to her divinity, and can no longer shroud 
any part of her nature beneath that veil of 
mystery which is so attractive to a man. 
He is aware of all her little peculiarities, 
her pet aversions, her physical weaknesses, 
and of all the “‘ trifles light as air’’ that 
will either please or grieve her. Every 
hole in her armor is exposed to his all-see- 
ing eye. She can no longer appeal to his 
imagination, and her affection for him has 
merely yielded him a monopoly in the in- 
fliction of torture. 

At first the woman’s loyal heart repudi- 
ates the notion that there can be any 
change in his, She drives from her mind 
the suspicion that he intended to wound 
her by his words, and makes fresh excuses 
for him after every succeeding stab. 
Something must have-worried him, or he 
was suffering from indigestion, or there 
was, perhaps, thunder in the air! She 
will ‘‘ soothe him with’’ her ‘‘ finer far- 
cies, touch him with” her ‘“‘ lighter 
thought.’’ But matters do not rest here, 
for even with men who are still sincerely 
attached the stupid habit of thwarting and 
scolding the woman who loves them best 
will grow apace if it be encouraged. 
When he is not intensely irritable and iim- 
patient of the slightest contradiction, he 
assumes toward her an attitude of stony 
indifference, a most exasperating form of 
torture toa woman. He, whose eye was 


wont to kindle with joy at her coming, 
and dwell upon her every movement with 
reverence and affection, seems now to be 
often almost unconscious of her presence. 
She looks into his eyes appealingly. 
what has she offended ? 


In 
She might as 
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well expect to derive solace from gazing at 
a couple of oysters. 

**Say something nice to me!’’ she 
pleads at last, with a woman’s foolish 
craving for loving words. Something be- 
tween a grunt and a groan is generally his 
only response. As is but natural, when- 
ever she expects to meet him in public, 
she goes to some trouble and expense in 
the arrangement of her dress, He used 
to take such a pride in her personal ap- 
pearance ; no detail of her toilet was ever 
thrown away upon him, and her maid 
knows only too well the terrible scramble 
there has been to get that pink ball-dress 
ready by a particular evening! But he 
takes no notice of it whatever. 

** Pink used to be your favorite color !’’ 
the poor creature ventures reproachfully, 
when his callousness has become almost 
past bearing. ‘*‘ What! another new 
dress ?’’ he exclaims with quite the ag- 
grieved manner of a bill-pay ing husband. 
He appears to be chiefly anxious to con- 
vince her that her advent is by no means 
the event of the evening ; that he has 
other interests, other engagements, that 
the real enjoyment of the evening, in fact, 
will only begin after he has parted with 
her for the night. Then he will awaken 
from his present apathy to a sympathetic 
appreciation of his surroundings. The 
glum expression of martyrdom, which he 
now invariably assumes in her presence, 
will give place to a sunshiny smile. From 
a mood which is at once animated and 
radiant he may even rise to one of tem- 
pered hilarity, What a merry ringing 
laugh he used to have in the dear old days, 
and how amused he used to appear to be 
at some of her very mildest jokes! Mow 
her wittiest sallies only provoke a con- 
temptuous sneer, and very naturally, for, 
alas, her gayety is painfu!ly forced, and 
has he not heard her wittiest sallies hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times? She can 
see him in her mind's eye, upon this par- 
ticular evening, after he will have bade her 
good-night ; genial, responsive, caressing ; 
pouring soft nothings into the sated ears 
of frivolous and indifferent beauties, or 
lavishing some of the thousand little atten- 
tions which now no longer fall to her share 
upon greedy and malevolent dowagers. 
These are the forms that will afterward 
recur to him in his dreams ; her own will 
be utterly excluded from them. What a 
useless expenditure of time and energy ! 
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What a casting of pearls before swine ! 
Was this what he led her to expect when 
he went down upon his knees in that 
moonlit garden (utterly spoiling a brand- 
new suit of dress-clothes), and told her 
that sympathy and mutual affection were 
the only things worth having in this hol- 
low and deceitful world? Or when he 
sent her that beautiful poem of his own 
composition beginning— 
Two days without thee ;—two long days! 


These memories are too much for her, and 
tears spring unbidden to her eyes. 

‘“‘ Is anything the matter ?’’ he inquires 
sharply. 

** No ; nothing, nothing !’’ she answers 
hurriedly, quailing before the sternness of 
that oystery eye, and so she separates 
from him for what remains of the night ; 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, 


like Hamlet’s father before he turned into 
the ghost. 

Will he ever realize her sense of misery 
and humiliation when she reaches her soli- 
tary chamber, and when her maid, while 
unlacing the pink dress, inquires whether 
it has been much admired at the ball? . . . 

If he could only pursue a perfectly firm 
policy of repression, he is conscious that 
he might attain his end in half the time 
that it will now take him to do so, But 
man is human, and there are days when, 
in spite of his irritating position, he feels 
so cheerful and self-complacent that he 
would fain be at peace with all the world. 
He dreads the disturbing effect of tears, 
reproaches, and melancholy looks—above 
all he dreads any allusion to the eternal 
Past—and so appears, for a while, to ex- 
perience a return of his former tenderness. 
He accounts for his previous coldness in 
a variety of ways; he was overfatigued, 
had a touch of lumbago, or the stopping 
had come out of a front tooth. He curses 
his confounded weakness a moment after- 
ward, for she seems in the seventh heaven 
at his words. There is a rapprochement ; 
he has merely riveted his fetters, but she 
shall pay dearly upon the morrow for these 
few flecting moments of happiness! .. . 

Still, he gains certain advantages by the 
direction he has given to her fears. This 
strange alteration in his temper proceeds, 
she is now convinced, entirely from phys- 
ical causes. He must be indulged— 
humored, amused. He should repair to 
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some fashionable health-resort, or be en- 
tertained with ‘‘ varied company.’’ She 
must cease to intrude her own worries 
upon his notice, and never teaze him by 
consulting him when she is in want of 
comfort or advice. Should she feel ill 
herself, she must ‘* dissemble,’’ and meet 
him with a honeyed smile, since be alone 
must enjoy all the privileges of the strong 
man and the invalid. Neither overfatigue, 
dyspepsia, nor the coming of storms will 
be counted as extenuating circumstances 
when she is concerned. What a contrast 
to the time when she was wont to fly to 
him in every difficulty ; when he acted as 
a shield and buckler against all human ills, 
and when his soothing influence was as 
balm to every wound! He comes back 
from the fashionable health-resort, or from 
the social gathering, as the case may be, 
with all his previous symptoms greatly ag- 
gravated. The mineral waters, or the 
pine-baths, or the massage, or the ‘‘ varied 
company’? have evidently done him no 
good, while the society of purposeless, 
pleasure-loving people has only made him 
more dissatisfied than ever with his own 
position. He has rushed into several sen- 
timental friendships, which occupy both 
his thoughts and his leisure, and has in- 
volved himself in more than one flirtation 
with young and attractive women. 

No one can talk sentiment better than 
he can, when it suits his purpose! His 
long ‘‘ attachment’’ has given him a thor- 
ough insight into the varying moods of 
woman. His female friends are electrified 
at the vast extent of his knowledge, and 
the result of the lessons which she has 
drummed into him with so much trouble 
is mistaken for intuition. Toward the 
mistress who has taught him all this he 
feels about as mnch gratitude av does the 
school- boy for the master who has 
thrashed him. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap.’? There are 
moments when she wishes that she had not 
taught him quite so much ! 

He now causes her to pass through a 
period which might be truly described as 
purgatorial, were it possible for her to re- 
gard it asthe prelude to any happier state. 
She is still terribly anxious abont his 
health. Ilis restlessness, his irritability, 
his occasional fits of torpid resignation, 
are each in their turn alarming. He 
plunges madly into society, fills up all his 
spare moments with business or amusement 
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which must keep him apart from her, and 
metes her out grudgingly only mere shreds 
and patches of time. He teaches her to 
regard the smallest concession upon his 
part as an important sacrifice, and takes 
her to task severely if she ventures either 
to interfere with his movements or to criti- 
cise his actions. Should she question him 
as to his present engagements, or display 
any interest in his future plans, she is in- 
formed that her feminine curiosity has 
now arrived at a pitch which renders his 
life almost unendurable, and that no man 
.of spirit could possibly tolerate such a sys- 
tem of espionage. His variations of tem- 
per are so sudden and surprising that she 
now never knows in what mood she may 
find him, so that she hopes, fears, and 
despairs a dozen times at least in the 
course of the same day, and feels as 
though she were living upon the brink of 
a volcano. 

Of course he has Jong survived the 
phase of adoring compliment. She is no 
Jonger his ‘‘ angel,’’ his ‘* queen,” his 
‘* beautiful and only love.’’ This is as it 
should be, considering the time that has 
intervened, But he now adopts a tone of 
brusqueness which al:nost amounts to rude- 
ness, and which is rendered all the more 
offensive when contrasted with the court- 
eous and deferential manner which he as- 
sumes toward all other women in her pres- 
ence. She tries to persuade herself at first 
that this very want of common politeness 
is a subtle compliment in itself, the most 
precious homage that a woman in her situa- 
tion could possibly desire. He is treating 
her as most Englishmen are in the habit 
of treating their wives, while his seeming 
consideration for her imaginary rivals is 
merely a cloak for his indifference. Still, 
there are moments when she winces. No 
man has ever spoken to her like this be- 
fore! He guesses her thought and ac- 
centuates the conjugal manner until it at- 
tains to that of the bully. She is cowed, 
terrified, bewildered, yet, while smarting 
under a keen sense of injustice, implores 
his forgiveness and promises to amend her 
ways. He pardons her with the manner 
of an Eastern Satrap commuting the sen- 
tence of an insubordinate slave, but his 
eye is cold and implacable. They seem 
now to be always confronting one another 
after the fashion of two hostile forces. 
Which side will be the first to surrender ? 
To whom will be given the victory ? 


April, 


She departs from his presence broken 
and shattered both in mind and body. 
Her nights are passed in sleeplessness and 
tears. She flies for comfort to nerve- 
tonics, stimulants, narcotics. Her health 
breaks down under the mental and moral 
tension, and her former good spirits en- 
tirely abandon her. A marked change 
takes place in her appearance. These few 
miserable months seem to have aged her 
as though they had been double the num- 
ber of years. She contemplates her face 
in the glass and confesses, in her humil- 
ity, that there is good cause for some of 
his dissatisfaction. What a difference 
happiness makes to one’s looks ; but how 
easily he could restore her to the joy of 
living, if he would only condescend to 
show sometimes ‘‘ the quality of mercy !”’ 
Half unconsciously, she comes to associate 
their meetings with the visits she has oc- 
casionally had to pay to her dentist. 
Who knows what unexpected twinges he 
may not cause her to undergo, what sensi- 
tive nerve he may not probe and puncture ? 
He has crushed and wounded her so cruelly 
of late that she feels at length that she, 
too, is undergoing a change. She loves 
him, as he was in the past, as tenderly 
and devotedly as ever, but sadly, reverent- 
ly, with ‘‘ all regret,” as one might love 
a dead man over whose quiet breast the 
blossoms of many changing seasons have 
bloomed and withered, but who is not yet 
forgotten. This new creature, with his 
hard, unfeeling ways, who wears, some- 
how, the outward air of her dead danling, 
she has discovered that she cannot love. 
Sometimes she longs to fly to that dead 
man for protection against the malignant 
being who seems to have assumed his 
shape. Surely he would turn in his grave 
if he could only know of her agony! 
Then, suddenly, she recollects that these 
two are supposed, by other people, to be 
one and the same. It is a miserable ex- 
perience. If he would only change his 
outward shape as well as his heart! she 
thinks, Far better if he could become 
bald, or bottle-nosed, or altogether repul- 
sive of aspect ; for can anything be more 
ghastly and unnatural than to behold the 
acute pain-giver masquerading thus in the 
likeness of the comforter and consoler of 
all ills? This is what causes her to break 
down nearly every time she looks at him ! 
He has now established a real grievance 
against her, sufficient, in his eyes, to jus- 
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tify almost any act of reprisal. She is no 
longer cheerful or amusing when she is in 
his presence. Instead of endeavoring to 
entertain and distract him, she is now 
neatly always in tears. He likes people 
who are bright, and pleasant, and sociable. 
Why cannot she behave like everybody 
else? What in the world does she com- 
plain of ? Has he not made sacrifices 
enough for her? Why is it that she 
treats him to all this peevishness and dis- 
content 4 

After each fresh meeting with him, she 
feels more wretched and disheartened. 
She ends by agreeing with him that this 
state of things cannot possibly continue. 
She has endured so much pain that a sense 
of numbness seems to be creeping over 
her. She has become inured to suffering, 
and has learned to expect no more happi- 
ness in the future; but, oh! for peace, 
and calm, and quiet, even if it were to be 
the peace, and calm, and quiet of the 
dead! . .. And then it is, may be, that 
in the solitude of her chamber—as she 
stares vacantly at the pages of the book to 
which she may have turned for consola- 
tion, or dwells, tearfully, upon some old, 
tender letter that he had written her in 
the days that are done—the scales fall sud- 
denly from her eyes. The truth confronts 
her in all its hideousness—the truth he 
has been trying to force upon her for all 
these miserable months, but which she 
was too blind to perceive, and which he 
was too kind (as she imagines) to tell her 
in plain words. He has ceased to care 
for her. He would drive her out of his 
life, and continue his way without her. 
‘* Passion’s trance is overpast !’’ 

A thousand years seem suddenly to 
divide him from her. At her feet opens 
an abyss, which she feels it would be 
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worse than folly to cross. Hopelessly, 
wearily, but yet with a returning flicker 
of her old pride, she makes up her mind, 
She will give him back his freedom. He 
shall not taunt and torture her any longer, 
His ring, his portrait, the lock of his hair, 
shall be returned to him upon the morrow 
in a registered parcel. She is like a wom- 
an of marble. All sensation seems dead 
in her for the moment ; and beyond the 
moment she will not dare to adventure. 
Who knows whether there will be any 
future at all for her ? 

Tie accepts his dismissal with just one 
little pang of unexpected regret. After 
all the trouble they have both taken to 
construct and preserve, it has actually 
come to this! ... But it has come 
through her, as he desired that it should, 
and at a moment when it cannot even 
wound his vanity, for she had ceased to 
minister to that several years ago, if the 
truth must be told. It is all for the best 
(he says to himself), or he will endeavor, 
at least, that it shall beso. He has passed 
through the emotional period, and is abso- 
lutely safe from many of the dangers of 
life. It can never vield him anything bet- 
ter than he has had already—perhaps, but 
it is a comfort to know that he can smile 
now at a good deal that might once have 
made him weep. His imagination, too, 
which, of late, seemed to have been almost 
paralyzed, is stimulated to fresh activity 
by the wider vista which is now revealed 
to his gaze, and he realizes, not without a 
certain smug satisfaction, that the reputa- 
tion he has earned for constancy and de- 
votion may stand him in good stead should 
any opening occur for entering into a 
more eligible connection in the fature.— 
Nineteenth Century. 





MY SONGS (DALAIM). 


(Translation from the Hungarian of Alexander Petofi.) 


BY W. R. MORFILL, 


Orr in my musings I am idly tossed ; 

Now here, now there, and feel my fancy lost, 
Across our native land my path I trace ; 
Nay—earth and sky, and all beside embrace. 

My songs, which from these idle musings spring, 
Are but fantastic moonbeams as I sing, 
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Yet why with mystic dreams in slumber sink ? 
Were it not well of future hours to think ? 
But mindful of those hours why need | be ? 
For God is loving : He will think for me. 








My careless songs mount 


Like gayest butterflies, the while I sing. 


Across my path when some sweet maiden strays 
My thoughts I dare not utter, as I gaze ; 


upward on the wing, 


My eyes from her calm eyes a greeting take, 
Like stars bent o'er the bosom of a lake ; 

My songs, which unawares love’s transport bring, 
Are just wild roses clustering as I sing. 


Does the maid love me ? 


Let the red wine flow ; 


Loves not ? why—then I quaff to quench my woe. 
Wine in the merry cup will charm my pain, 

And bring some sunshine to my soul again. 

My songs, which joy and grief commingled bring, 
Are wondrous-tinted rainbows as I[ sing. 


But while my hand holds up the cup it drains, 
I Jook, and on our people’s necks are chains, 
Merry the clatter of the glass that cheers ; 

But fetters rattle gruesome in our ears. 

My songs, while woful sights the bosom wring, 
Are heavy clouds about me as I sing. 


But wherefore do our people bide the chain ? 
Let them rise up and burst its links in twain. 
Wait they until in our Hungarian land 

God grant it falls rust-eaten from the hand ? 


My songs, which from a 


tortured soul I fling, 


Behold ! are angry lightnings as I sing. 


—Academy. 


—_____ +0 


DO THE COMMONPLACE VIRTUES PAY? 


M. Renan, with his exquisite style, his 
great though inaccurate knowledge of Jew- 
ish and Christian history, and his gentle 
regretfulness, or affectation of regretful- 
ness, that he cannot quite believe in any- 
thing, is a most attractive writer, both to 
the men of literature and the theologians ; 
but he certainly tries the patience of the 
moralist, He is forever dropping little 
remarks, always with the air of perfect in- 
nocence, which, if accepted, act as solvents 
on the first rules of conduct and morality. 
The other day he remarked that Nature 
had laid down no law of chastity, thereby 
intimating that the two revelations were 
at variance upon that grave point ; and 
to-day he assails the natural—or shall we 
say, the scientific ?—basis of all the vir- 
tues in a lump. In his new volume of 





‘* Souvenirs,’? he says,—we quote the 
translation forwarded by the Standard’s 
correspondent in Paris :—‘‘ Is this craving 
after a universal conscience that torments 
us a mere delusion? No, no ; even paral- 
Jels meet when infinitely prolonged ; and 
religion also is true when considered in 
the infinite. When God is complete then 
he will be just. I am convinced that 
some day virtue will ultimately be found 
to have been the best course. It is merito- 
rious to affirm duty in the teeth of evi- 
dence. If it were quite clear that virtue 
was a paying investment, men of business 
who are very sagacious, would long since 
have noted the fact and become virtuous. 
We know that virtue is a bad investment 
in this present finite state of things ; but, 
with infinity, contradictions are obliter- 
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ated, and negations vanish.” M. Renan 
is clearly not speaking of virtue in any 
transcendental sense, or he would not sug- 
gest its appreciation by men of business, 
It is clearly the ‘‘ virtue’’ which is made 
up of the virtues that he intends, and that, 
in his conception, from a business point 
of view—that is, as an ordinary rule of 
conduct for ordinary mankind—is not a 
successful discovery, It is only at some 
future period, when man has far advanced 
from his present condition, that his virtues 
and his interests will coincide, a statement 
from which, in such a philosopher’s mouth, 
there can be but one deduction, —viz., 
that for this generation the most profitable 
thing would be to let the virtues slide. It 
would be difficult in a materialistic age, 
when one half of those who begin to think 
also begin to doubt whether anything not 
demonstrably convenient is true, to im- 
agine a more dangerous or a more buseless 
doctrine. That virtue is not virtue if it is 
practised for gain, or as matter of thought- 
ful bargain with God or destiny, is true 
enough ; but that it is not profitable in 
itself, on this earth and as a rule of con- 
duct, is demonstrably false. 

Take pecuniary honesty, the most bour- 
geois of all the virtues, and the one sup- 
posed to require the least self-suppression 
—though that assumption is probably, as 
regards a majority of mankind, unfounded 
—and what do we find? That of all rules 
of conduct, no one pays the individual or 
the community more directly or in shorter 
time. Merely to be honest raises the 
value of the individual who works, no 
matter what his business is, at least one 
third, while in many businesses the value 
of the virtue is so great, that without it 
the business—take, for instance, clerking 
or domestic service—could not, except 
under intolerable restrictions, exist at all. 
Nothing to be gained by theft could com- 
pensate a whole class for a habitual doubt 
as to its pecuniary probity ; and in all but 
the most exceptional cases, nothing, when 
the whole of life is looked over at a glance, 
can compensate the individual. The value 
of honesty, considered on the higher scale, 
is greater still, The firm which is honest 
has in its credit three times the capital 
actually in its possession—we are far 
understating the truth—while the State, 
which never fails. whatever the tempta- 
tion, to fulfil its promise, has the com- 
mand, it may be said, of the whole sur- 


plus wealth of mankind, certainly of all it 
needs. The value of chastity, of which 
every Frenchman thinks first when he 
talks of the virtues, is just as clear, though 
we cannot, writing in English and for 
everybody, make our prvof so complete. 
The two sexes must be considered to- 
gether, and then chastity is not only, as 
Carlyle said, the foundation of manliness, 
so that races without it are races sure to 
decline, but it is the basis upon which 
alone the family, without which there is 
no enduring civilization, and no progres- 
sive civilization either, can be built up. 
M. Renan, though he is doubtful as to the 
naturalness of the virtue, or makes that 
concession without sincerity to French. 
literary opinion, would be the last man to 
deny that ‘‘ the family’’ had direct and 
ponderable value ; and the family and the 
morals of Otaheite cannot coexist. We 
do not suppose that any Frenchman of cul- 
tivation ever questioned the pecuniary 
worth, though he might possibly deny the 
necessity, of sobriety ; but it is, perhaps, 
truthfulness of which M. Renan is think- 
ing. There is nothing more difficult to 
prove than the value of truthfulness to any 
individual on any one day, because a lie 
may be so comfortable or such a defence 
against attack ; but did he ever know a 
lying man who really succeeded as he 
would have done had he adhered to the 
truth—we object to the instance of Jacob, 
whose lie was made for him, and was evi- 
dently considered. by his people justifiable 
diplomacy—or the people which, being 
possessed by the spirit of lying to others 
and itself, ultimately succeeded in its ob- 
ject? Which won, the Greek or the 
Roman ?=and the Greek was as brave as 
the Roman, and had thirty times his 
brains. We could give more modern in- 
stances, but in arguing with M. Renan it 
would be invidious, though he would ae- 
knowledge readily that the three peoples 
which lie Jest, the English, the German, 
and the American, are for the moment 
the most successful ; while a habit of rigid 
truthfulness observed by all Slavs would 
probably double, and certainly greatly in- 
crease, the force of the Russian Empire. 
M. Renan would not discuss, nor need 
we, the value of manliness, the old Koman 
virtus, for it gives mastery to those who 
possess it ; and we cannot imagine him or 
any sane man denying the value, the “‘ in- . 
vestment value,’’ of such a virtue as indus- 
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try. He would grow enthusiastic over it, 
and declare that it was the very source and 
indispensable nourisher of all wealth, a 
statement which we should only endorse 
with reserves. It is true of France, and 
therefore sufficient as a reply to M. 
Renan ; but we have never been able to 
see that their marvellous industry has done 
much for the Chinese either in the mate- 
rial or spiritual worlds. It keeps a great 
many too many of them alive, and that is 
about all. Still, we should not deny that 
idleness is most frequently a vice, and 
industry most frequently a virtue, and 
certainly the latter is not the virtue of 
which it can be said that in this world it 
does not pay. Then where is the virtue 
which bourgeois can appreciate—for that 
is M. Renan’s limitation—and which will 
only pay as an investment in some distant 
condition of society as yet only to be 
hoped for? Is it, for we must wander 
further afield, that sympathy which is to- 
day, in the judgment of so many and such 
excellent people, the Aaron’s-rod among 
virtues, destined to swallow up all the re- 
mainder? Well, we are not quite so clear 
about sympathy as many of our friends 
are, thinking that, as in the case of faith, 
something depends upon the character of 
its object ; but we will acknowledge this 
much. The power of sympathizing with 
all men, though it may sometimes even 
degrade rather than elevate the character, 
does enlarge the intelligence, and that in 
all directions ; and it is scarcely in M. 
Renan’s mouth to allege that the enlarge- 
ment of the intelligence is not a good in- 
vestment. He would probably affirm that 
it is the very best, and that if all men 
were intelligent, suffering and vice would 
equally disappear,—a doctrine of School 
Boards which the whole history of man- 
kind, and especially the history of Athe- 
nian freemen, declares to be a preposterous 
fallacy. But we are accepting on this sub- 
ject his own point of view, and where, 
then, are the virtues which in his opinion, 
in this muddle of a perplexing world, do 
not pay ? 

We presume the truth is, that M. 
Renan, possessed with that pity for the 
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unfortunate which is for the hour the dis- 
tinctive note of French literature, and 
some of which, at least, arises from a wish 
to prove that necessitarianism is true, falls 
into the customary error of attributing to 
them a monopoly of the virtues. Some 
who are poor are virtuous, and therefore 
the virtues do not pay. He might as well 
argue that goodness is the same as badness, 
because a fire will burn both alike. We 
none of us understand the purpose of pain, 
and the nearly universal belief that it must 
be punitive, or at all events educational, is 
merely an instinctive effort of struggling 
reason to settle a problem which, doubt- 
less for some wise purpose, has been left 
insoluble. The virtuous suffer very often, 
but they do not suffer because of their vir- 
tues, or in any larger proportion than the 
non-virtuous. Swimmers are drowned in 
heaps every year, but not because they 
can swim, nor in numbers out of propor- 
tion to the non-swimmers. The world is 
governed by laws which often fall heavily 
on the good ; but for all that, the good, 
within M. Renan’s limitation of goodness, 
have pretty much taken possession of the 
world and all good things within it. 
Wealth, to take M. Renan’s own test, 
accretes to consistent Quakers much more 
than to bad people ; and it is the respect- 
ables, as litterateurs are always compiain- 
ing, to whom the earth belongs. The 
carrying-tiade does not go to thieves, nor 
is it to debauchees that the confidence of 
mankind, just now the grand source both 
of wealth and power, ultimately accretes, 
The old Scotchman who said that he was 
sure that honesty was the best policy, for 
he ‘‘ had tried baith,’? was probably a 
rogue ; but his experience had taught him 
just that lesson of wisdom which M. 
Renan, with all his knowledge of the his- 
tory of mankind, has apparently missed. 
The virtues were not taught to man, or 
buried, as some of them are—truth, for 
instance—in his inherent conscience, in 
order that he might make money ; but 
nevertheless, like all other impulses which 
are in accordance at once with the laws of 
Nature and the will of the Creator, they 
do, even in this world, pay.—Speetator. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


BY SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY, 


DickENS AND THACKERAY. 


I askep him to tell me about Dickens, 
respecting whom I commonly found my- 
self in a minority. His humor was irre- 
sistible, but was there a character in his 
books, except Mrs. Nickleby, whom one 
met in actual life? I read Thackeray over 
and over again, but I had rarely been 
tempted to return to a book of Dickens, 

Dickens, he said, was a good little fel- 
low, and one of the most cheery, innocent 
natures he had ever encountered. But he 
lived among a set of admirers who did 
him no good—Maclise the painter, Doug- 
las Jerrold, John Forster, and the like, 
and he spent his entire income in their 
society. He was seldom seen in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, however, and main- 
tained, one could see, something of his 
old reporter independence. His theory 
of life was entirely wrong. He thought 
men ought to be buttered up and the 
world made soft and accommodating for 
them, and all sorts of fellows have turkey 
for their Christmas dinner. Commanding 
aud controlling and punishing them he 
would give up without any misgivings, in 
order to coax and soothe and delude them 
into doing right. But it was not in this 
manner the eternal laws operated, but 
quite otherwise. Dickens had not writ- 
ten anything which would be found of 
much use in solving the problems of life. 
But he was worth something ; he was 
worth a penny to read of an evening be- 
fore going to bed, which was about what a 
read of him cost you. His last book went 
on as pleasantly as the rest, and he might 
produce innumerable such like books in 
time. 

I suggested that the difference between 
his men and women and Thackeray’s 
seemed to me like the difference between 
Sindbad the sailor and Robinson Crusoe. 

Yes, he said, Thackeray had more real- 
ity in him, and would cut up into a dozen 
Dickenses, They were altogether differ- 
ent at bottom. Dickens was doing the 
best in him, and went on smiling in peren- 





* Extract from an article entitled ‘‘ Con- 
versations and Correspondence of Thomas Car- 
lyle,’’ 


nial good humor ; but Thackeray despised 
himself for his work, and on that account 
could not always do it even moderately 
well. He was essentially a man of grim, 
silent, stern nature, but lately he had cir- 
culated among fashionable people, dining 
out every day, and he covered this native 
disposition with a varnish of smooth, smil- 
ing complacency, not at all pleasant to 
contemplate. The course he had got into 
since he had taken to cultivate dinner-eat- 
ing in fashionable houses was not salutary 
discipline for work of any sort, one might 
surmise. 

I inquired if he saw much of Thackeray ? 
No, he said, not iatterly. Thackeray was 
much enraged with him because, after he 
made a book of travels for the P. & O. 
Company, who had invited him to go on 
a voyage to Africa in one of their steam- 
ers, he (Carlyle) had compared the transac- 
tion to the practice of a blind fiddler going 
to and fro on a penny ferry-boat in Scot- 
land, and playing tunes to the passengers 
for halfpence. Charles Buller told Thack- 
eray, and when he complained, it was 
necessary to inform him frankly that it 
was undoubtedly his opinion that, out of 
respect for himself, and his profession, a 
man like Thackeray ought not to have 
gone fiddJing for halfpence or otherwise, 
in any steamboat under the sky. 

Diary 1880. Speaking of both after 
they were dead, Carlyle said of Dickens 
that his chief faeulty was that of a comic 
actor. , He would have made a successful 
one if he had taken to that sort of life. 
His public readings, which were a pitiful 
pursuit after all, were in fact acting, and 
very good acting too, He had a rematk- 
able faculty for business ; he managed his 
periodical skilfully, and made good bar- 
gains with his booksellers. Set him to do 
any work, and if he undertook it it was 
altogether certain that it would be done 
effectually. Thackeray had far more liter- 
ary ability, but one could not fail to per- 
ceive that he had no convictions after all, 
except that a man ought to be a gentle- 
man, and ought not to be a snob. This 
was about the sum of the belief that was 
in him. The chief skill he possessed was 
making wonderful likenesses with pen and 
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ink struck off without premeditation, and 
which it was found he could not afterward 
improve. Jane kad some of these in let- 
ters from him where the illustrations were 
produced apparently as spontaneously as 
the letter. 

I said I was struck with a criticism 
which I heard Richard Doyle make on 
Thackeray, that he had a certain contempt 
for even the best of his own creations, 
and looked down not only on Dobbin, but 
even on Colonel Newcome. He was a 
good-natured man. It was notable that 
he had written over and over again with 
enthusiasm about Dickens, but I could not 
recall any reference to Thackeray in Dick- 
ens’ writings during his lifetime, and only 
an icy ‘* In Memoriam”? after his death. 

I asked him was it as a practical joke 
or to win a bet that Thackeray named the 
heroine of ‘‘ Pendennis’’ after a famous 
courtesan then in London? He said he 
did not know anything of this, but it could 
scarcely be an accident with a man about 
town like Thackeray. I told him of an 
incident which would have wounded 
Thackeray cruelly had he known it. He 
wrote a bantering note to an Edinburgh 
Reviewer—Macvey Napier, if I remember 
rightly—furnishing a complete list of his 
works, asking a review in that periodical, 
and praying that his correspondent ‘* might 
deal mercifully with his servant.’’? He 
wanted a review to which he was eminent- 
ly entitled, and he was not ashamed to 
ask for it in a frank and direct manner ; 
but the letter was exhibited in a collection 
of autographs, in the waiting-room of Dr. 
Gully, the water doctor at Malvern, where 
blockheads would read it and misunder- 
stand the entire transaction. 


Sir James STEPHEN. 


I had read Sir James Stephen’s essays 
in the Hdinburgh Review, and was much 
struck with some of them, especially the 
paper on Hildebrand, and I inquired about 
him. He said he was a man of good 
brains, and excellent discipline, but of 
manner so strange that it was a long time, 
in fact several years, before he came to 
understand what sort of capacity the man 
had in him. He was constantly shaking 
and settling his head in a manner that was 
exceedingly foolish (mimicking), as if he 
was not satisfied with its position, and 
thought it might be arranged more con- 
veniently, He was placed early in the 
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Colonial Office, and had got trained in 
official life till he obtained a complete 
command of its formulas and agencies, 
and it was found, whoever was Colonial 
Minister, Stephen was the real governor 
of the colonies. He bowed to every sug- 
gestion of the Minister, and was as smooth 
as silk, but somehow the thing he did not 
like was found never to be done at all. 
Charles Buller in his lively political youth 
named him Mr. Mothercountry—that is, 
the person who formulated the will of 
England for colonists, which was for the 
most part the will of James Stephen. His 
biographies of saints was a dilettante kind 
of task, which he took up on account of 
the quantity of eloquent writing that could 
be got out of it, not from any sympathetic 
or genuine love of the subject. He had 
no notion of living a life in any way re- 
sembling the lives of these men. He 
could talk about them, and inspect their 
doings with curious eyes, but doing like 
them was no part of his purpose ; quite 
otherwise, indeed. Stephen had recom- 
mended these subjects to him (Carlyle) 
before he took them up himself, but he 
could not discern a vestige of human in- 
terest in them. 

Latterly, Stephen retired from official 
life, and got knighted. He retired on ac- 
count of the death of his son. The young 
fellow was travelling in Germany without 
understanding German at all, and he got 
so puzzled and irritated, that he fell sick 
at Dresden, and finally died. His father 
and mother had been terribly shattered hy 
this unexpected catastrophe ; and so Ste- 
phen gave up the Colonial Office, and re- 
tired to his family to try to knit up silent- 
ly the ravelled sleeve of life. He lived 
at Windsor, and seldom came to London 
now. Stephen was a clever man in his 
strange official way. He was one of the 
Clapham people, and though he professed 
to apply their creed to human affairs gen- 
erally, he had small belief in its potency 
by this time one could see. 


Sir Henry Taytor. 


From Stephen the talk passed to Tay- 
lor. I spoke of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde”’ 
as a striking picture of a popular leader, 
with weaknesses and shortcomings enough 
not to be idealized out of human sympa- 
thy, and expressed a desire to hear some- 
thing of the author. Henry Taylor, he 
said, was an official under Stephen in the 
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Colonial Office," but? not at all a man of 
the same intellectual girth and stature. 
But a notable person too; a sagacious, 
vigilant, exact sort of man. Philip van 
Artevelde was his idea of himself ; but he 
was altogether a different person from 
that. He was cold and silent for the 
most part, and rather wearisome from the 
formal way he stated his opinions. He 
had been a sailor, and had he stuck by the 
ship he would have made an efficient ser- 
viceable officer; for he had inflexible 
valor, and that silent persistency which 
was the main thing which made England 
what it was. He was engaged just now 
on a comedy ; a decidedly hopeless proj- 
ect, the result of which would be consid- 
erably worse than nothing, for there was 
not the smallest particle of humor in the 
man, He might be said to be a steadfast 
student, though he read in all only half a 
dozen books ; but he read them a page a 
day. Bacon was one of them, and his 
great light on all subjects speculative or 
practical, 

I said. if I might judge by my own 
feelings, Mr. Taylor was a living evidence 
that there was much to be said in poetry 
for which prose had no adequate substi- 
tute, or that, at any rate, there were men 
to whom poetry was a more natural vehi- 
ele of thought. I found his chief drama 
a constant enjoyment, but his prose, even 
on subjects which interested me consider- 
ably, had not the smallest attraction. 
There was ability and abundant experience 
in ‘* The Statesman,” for example, but I 
thought the style heavy, the ideal of a 
Minister of State low, and the motif poor, 
and even immoral, 

Carlyle replied that charges of that kind 
had been made against the book, but un- 
justly, as he judged. ‘Taylor expressed 
the highest ideal he had conceived of the 
thing he had been working among in the 
unprofitable racket of the Colonial Office. 
It was the result of his actual experience 
one might see ; a plea for a juster alluw- 
ance for the many impediments which had 
to be encountered in working public 
affairs. He had a great reverence for 
whatever was standing erect, and thought 
we were bound to aceept it cheerfully be- 
cause it was able to stand, overlooking the 
fact that there was a question behind all 
that—an altogether fundamental question 
—on which our reverence strictly depend- 


ed. He had a high opinion of his own 
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class, and a silent anger, one could per- 
ceive, at his (Carlyle’s) unaccountable con- 
tempt for officialities. I would probably 
be interested to know that he had married 
a charming little countrywoman of mine, 
a daughter of Spring Rice, and lived out 
of town, He had got his office into such 
a perfect system that he could work it by 
attending a couple of hours a day. 

I replied, laughingly, that the whole 
Civil Service, I made no doubt, would be 
willing to work their offices in the same 
way if they were allowed, 


Tue Lonvon Press 1n 1849. 


The talk fell upon newspapers. I spoke 
of John Forster asa man it was impossible 
not to like, and whose literary papers were 
often pleasant reading, but I could make 
nothing of his political articles in the Hz- 
aminer, which seemed to me to have no 
settled policy or purpose. Le replied that 
Forster for the most part advocated the 
theory of human affairs prevalent in fash- 
ionable Whig circles, if any one wanted 
to hear that sort of thing. He was a sin- 
cere, energetic, vehement fellow, who 
undertook any amount of labor to do ser- 
vice to one whom he knew, or, indeed, 
whom he did not know. Jane got the long 
bulky MS. of a novel from Miss . 
a scraggy little woman, with nothing beau- 
tiful or attractive about her to captivate or 
inflame him, but with an agreeable quality 
of talk, too ; and he read it through, cut 
objectionable things out of it, and prepared 
it, with much pains, as one could see, for 
the press, and it got read and talked about 
in London drawing-rooms. He was a man 
who liked to live among people who meant 
honestly, and, on the whole, chose his 
company with tolerable success. If he 
got hold of any opinion that he came to 
believe, he made all manner of vehement 
noise and clatter over it, and forwarded it 
by every means he could devise ; but, if 
it fell into disrepute, and other people de- 
serted it, he would just leave it there, and 
seek out some other fancy to fondle in 
place of it. Forster was not a man who 
had any serious truth to proclaim, or any 
purpose in life which he laid to heart, but 
he was infinitely friendly, and entirely sin- 
cere in his attachments. A good upright 
man, one might confidently say. 

I said I had asked Forster lately who it 
was that was writing feeble imitations of 
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Fonblanque in the Hzaminer since he had 
accepted office in the Board of Trade, and 
that I was surprised to learn that. the writer 
was Fonblanque himse!f. The philosophi- 
cal Radicals proclaimed Fonblanque to be 
the greatest journalist in England ; but, 
though he had skill and purpose, he 
seemed to me to altogether want passion 
and seriousness. His articles were pleas- 
ant reading enough, but Jeremy Bentham 
and Jonathan Wild did not always amal- 
gamate naturally, and public interests 
could not be successfully treated in the 
spirit of an opera bouffe. 

Carlyle replied that Fonblanque was a 
better man than I supposed ; a serious- 
looking fellow, with fire in his eyes, who 
seemed to consider that his task in the 
world was to expose fallacies of all sorts, 
which, in fact, he did with considerable 
adroitness and skill. I rejoined that his 
paper had been the organ of the educat- 
ed Radicals who flourished in England in 


the Reform era, but that it had shifted - 


round latterly to become a Government 
organ. Carlyle replied that Fonblanque 
had changed under the influence of circum- 
stances, but not at all with conscious dis- 
honesty. Lord Durham, when he came 
home, asked him to dinner, and he began 
to circulate up and down in society yon- 
der in London, and so came to look at the 
doings of the Government from quite an- 
other point of view. As for philosophical 
Radicalism, he had said all that was in 
him to say on that subject, which, if well 
considered, was intrinsically barren. 

After a pause, he added that, among 
newspaper men, Rintoul, a Scotch printer, 
who owned the Spectator, was a man of 
deeper insight than any of them ; a man 
altogether free from romantic or visionary 
babblement or the ordinary echoes of par- 
liamentary palaver. He was the first man 
in England who openly declared his com- 
plete disbelief in Reform and the Whigs, 
and now it was everywhere seen that his 
opinions were sound. He wrote the liter- 
ary papers in his journal ; there was noth- 
ing very deep in them, but neither were 
they ever mere wind ; they meant some- 
thing always. He speculated on the func- 
tions and uses of literature in a very natu- 
ral manner. But he believed in nothing, 
and had but a poor barren theory of life, 
one might perceive. He was essentially a 
diligent and upright man, and he turned 
out a newspaper which, on the whole, was 
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the best article of that kind to be found 
anywhere in England just now. 


TALFOURD. 


In connection with journalism I men- 
tioned Talfourd, and said I had read his 
dramas with profound disappointment, and 
could never get over the conviction that 
his reputation was the result of unduly 
favorable criticisms by his literary associ- 
ates of two generations. 

Carlyle said not so in any sinister sense. 
He had lived among literary people from 
the time of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, 
had probably done them many kindnesses, 
and kept coquetting with letters from that 
time to this, and so they took an interest 
in him and praised his plays—over-praised 
them probably ; but Talfourd had not 
stimulated or invited this sqrt of notice. 
It was quite true, however, that bis reputa- 
tion was entirely undeserved. There was 
no potency in him ; nothing beyond the 
common, unless it was a sort of pathetic 
loyalty to his earliest associates, He had 
learned something of Charles Lamb’s fan- 
tastic method of looking at things. Lamb 
had no practical sense in him, and in con- 
versatiun was accustomed to turn into 
quips and jests whatever turned up; an 
ill example to younger men, who had to 
live their lives in a world which was alto- 
gether serious, and where it behoved them 
to consider their position in a spirit quite 
other than jocose ; for a wrong path led 
to the nether darkness. 


Caprain STERLING. 


I asked him about Captain Sterling, the 
Thunderer. He described his early career, 
which is now sufficiently known, and 
passed on to his method of fabricating his 
thunderbolts. The Captain, he said, used 
to drive about London, and mix in so- 
ciety, and visit clubs all the forenoon, 
He heard what all manner of men said on 
the topics of the day, and at night sat 
down in his study and reproduced the ex- 
press essence of what people were think- 
ing, as no one else in England could do. 
The old pagan was far and away the great- 
est popular journalist of our day. He saw 
deeper into things than Cobbett, and had 
an equally clear, vigorous, incisive expres- 
sion. 

It was Sterling who carried the Times 
round to the Tories. He saw that there 
was no good likely to come out of the 
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Whigs, and that on the whole Peel was 
better entitled tosupport. It was rumored 
up and down, in the trivial talk of Lon- 
don, that the Zimes was paid for this 
change, but this was altogether a mistake. 
Sterling had acted on his knowledge and 
convictions, and they soon came to be the 
convictions of his employers, In the end 
the poor fellow lost his intellect by a 
paralytic stroke. Afterward he would talk 
sensibly enough, but his talk wanted se- 
quence and connection. At worst he 
never uttered mere nonsense. Since his 
death people missed his writings consid- 
erably, which was by no means wonderful 
when one considered the despicable make- 
shifts and inane trivialities which formed 
the bulk of what was called newspaper 
literature. Antony, whom I had met at 
Cheyne Row and elsewhere—Major Ster- - 
ling—was his son. 


*¢ Sartor Resartvs.”’ 


As we were approaching Cork he told 
me there was a man there it would please 
him to see face to face if possible. When 
he was publishing ‘‘ Sartor,’? only two 
men on the face of the globe recognized 
in it anything beyond bewildered bedlam- 
ite rhapsodies. One of them was Kmer- 
son, then a Unitarian preacher in Ameri- 
ca ; the other a Cork priest named O’Shea. 
Both of them wrote to Fraser, and said : 
** Let us have more of ‘ Teufelsdréckh,’ 
for the man decided!y means something.”’ 
At that time it was not at all a question of 
renown, but a question of living or not liv- 
ing, and he was very grateful to these men 
for a timely word of encouragement. 

I told him nothing was easier than see- 
ing Father O’Shea. He would be sure to 
meet him at the table of some of my 
friends in Cork, or we would call on him 
if he preferred. 

Carlyle then proceeded to say he wrote 
the ‘* Sartor” in a farmhouse up in the 
Highlands, where he and his wife lived, 
far enough away from any intelligible 
creature. Their nearest neighbors lay five 
miles off—a respectable kind of people 
whom his wife had been connected with 
before marriage, but who thought him, as 
he was poor enough at this time, a 
strange, dreamy sort of fellow, who had 
nothing in him, and he regarded their talk 
about as much as the croaking of jack- 
daws. He and his wife sometimes visited 
his mother-in-law, who lived fifteen miles 
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away, and his own father and mother were 
at a still more inaccessible distance, and 
they lived quite alone for the most part 
for seven years. It was here he wrote all 
the early reviews, but as they produced a 
small and altogether precarious income, 
he determined to write a book, and he 
wrote ‘‘ Sartor,’ and brought it up to 
London. No respectable bookseller would 
buy it from him, or so much as publish it. 
He found the literature of London at that 
time in a distracted condition, and he de- 
termined to remain throughout the winter, 
and observe it at closer quarters. In the 
end Fraser consented to take ‘* Sartor’’ 
for some small sum—he believed it inust 
have been about eighty pounds—condi- 
tioning, however, to put fifty copies of it 
together in volumes, and this was the way 
the book got itself published. 

When Fraser consented to put ‘‘ Sar- 
tor’’ into his magazine, he cut down the 
payment £5 a sheet. When he produced 
fifty copies of the entire thing collected 
together, half a dozen copies were sent to 
men of letters in Edinburgh, not one of 
whom as much as acknowledged the re- 
ceipt. 

I asked him if the judgment of the 
bookseller’s taste prefixed to ‘‘ Sartor” 
was genuine. He said certainly it was 
genuine. It was the verdict of one of 
Murtay’s critics ; Lockhart was believed 
to be the man.* His opinion was alto- 
gether more favorable, if any one cared 
to know, than the writers of the <Athe- 





* JT, Hicuest Crass, BooksetieR's TASTER, 


Taster to Bookseller.—‘‘ The Author of Teu- 
felsdréckh is a person of talent ; his work dis- 
plays here and there some felicity of thought 
and expression, considerable fancy and knowl- 
edge ; but whether or not it would take with 
the public seems doubtful. For a jeu d’esprit 
of that kind it is too long : it would have suit- 
ed better as an essay or article than as a vol- 
ume, Tle Author has no great tact ; his wit 
is frequently heavy ; and reminds one of the 
German Baron who took to leaping on tables, 
and answered thut he was learning tv be live- 
ly. Js the work a translation ?” 

Bookseller to Editor —‘‘ Allow me to say that 
such a writer requires only a little more tact 
to produce a popular as well as an able work, 
Directly on receiving your permission I sent 
your MS, to a gentleman in the highest class 
of men of letters, and an accomplished Ger- 
man scholar ; I now enclose you his opinion, 
which, you may rely upon it, is a just one ; 
and I have too high an opinion of your good 
sense to,'’ etc,, etc.—MS. (penes nos), London, 
17th Seplember, 1831, 
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neum, and the like of them, pronounced 
on the book when it was at last published 
as a whole. Ie had not found literature 
a primrose path ; quite otherwise, indeed. 
His earliest experiments had failed alto- 
gether to find acceptance from able edi- 
tors, and when, at length, he came to be 
recognized as a writer who had something 
to say, editors were still alarmed at the 
unheard-of opinions he promulgated, and 
probably because he did not wear the 
recognized literary livery of the period. 
He had tried for some permanent place in 
life with little avail, and had commonly 
eaten bread as hardly earned as any man’s 
bread in England. He could testify that 
the literary profession, as it is called, had 
not been to him by any means a land 
flowing with milk and honey. He might 
say, were it of any moment at all, that, 
though he had a certain faculty of work 
in him, the woman who manufactured the 
last sensational novel bad probably got 
more money for a couple of her strange 
ventures than he had been paid by the 
whole bookselling craft from the begin- 
ning to that hour. 

1 suggested that he had been ill-inter- 
preted by messieurs the critics to readers 
to whom his writings were not only new, 
but were sure to be puzzling and alarming. 

As to criticism, he said Thackeray, 
John Sterling, and John Mill had written 
of his work in various quarters with ap- 
preciation, and more than sufficient ap- 
plause ; but criticism in general on books, 
and men, and things had become the idlest 
babble. Some of the foolishest and shal- 
lowest speculations about his books had 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
by the editor ; but very lately some papers 
on ‘‘ Cromwell,” by a writer named, or 
who signed himself, ‘‘ Montécut,’’ con- 
tained a deeper and truer estimate of his 
theory of life and human interests than_he 
had met anywhere in a review before. 


Metnop or Work. 


Speaking of his method of work, he 
said he had found the little wooden pegs 
which washerwomen employ to fasten 
clothes to a line highly convenient for 
keeping together bits of notes and agenda 
on the same special point. It was his 


habit to paste onascreen in his workroom 
engraved portraits, when no better could 
be had, of the people he was then writing 
about. 


It kept the image of the man 
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steadily in view, and one must have a 
clear image of him in the mind before it 
was in the least possible to make him be 
seen by the reader. 

I said it was hard to rely on portraits, 
I had seen in an exhibition in Paris a por- 
trait of Robespierre at the climax of his 
influence, and he looked like a placid pro- 
vincial practitioner whose brow had not 
broadened with power or wrinkled with 
responsibility ; and I added, laughing, 
that he was not in the least ‘* sea-green.”” 
I saw at the same time two contemporary 
portraits of Louis XVI., borrowed from 
some historic chateau, as little like each 
other as Hamlet and Polonius. In one of 
them the artist had idealized the king’s 
face into a certain strength and dignity ; 
the other might be taken as the caricature 
of a constitutional king—it was such a 
coarse commonplace countenance as the 
daguerreotype sometimes unexpectedly re- 
veals, and a clumsy figure on which royal 
millinery looked quite out of place. 

There was something in a genvine por- 
trait, he said, which one could hardly fail 
to recognize as authentic. It looked like 
an actual man, with a consistent character, 
and left a permanent image in the memory. 


EMERSON. 


Returning to the subject of Emerson 
and ‘‘ Sartor,’”’ he told me much which is 
now familiar to every one, such as his un- 
expected visit to the Highlands, and his 
second visit to England, when he spent 
some days with Carlyle touring and visit- 
ing literary people, his issuing an edition 
of ‘* Sartor’’ in America, and so forth. 

I asked him if Emerson’s ideas could 
be regarded as original. He replied that 
Emerson had, in the first instance, taken 
his system out of ‘‘ Sartor’’ and other of 
his (Carlyle’s) writings, but he worked it 
out in a way of his own. It was based 
on truth, undoubtedly ; but Emerson con- 
stantly forgot that one truth may require 
to be modified by a precisely opposite 
truth. He had not a broad intellect, but 
it was clear, and sometimes even profound. 
His writings wanted consistency and a de- 
cisive intelligible result. One was con- 
stantly disappointed at their suddenly stop- 
ping short and leading to nothing. They 
were full of beauties—diamonds, or at 
times, bits of painted glass, strung on a 
thread, which had no necessary connection 
with each other. He frequently hit upon 
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isolated truths, but they remained isolated 
—they nowhere combined into an intelli- 
gible theory of life. 

I asked him if he found more in the 
man than in his writings. He said, No; 
when they came to talk with each other 
their opinions were constantly found to 
clash. Emerson believed that every man’s 
self-will ought to be cultivated, that men 
would grow virtuous and submissive to 
just authority, need no coercion, and all 
that sort of thing. He knew there were 
men up and down the world fit to govern 
the rest; but he conceived that, when 
such a man was found, instead of being 
put in the: seat of authority, he ought to 
be restrained with fetters, as a thing dan- 
gerous and destructive. He bore, how- 
ever, with great good humor the utter 
negation and contradiction of his theories. 
He had a sharp perking little face, and he 
kept bobbing it up and down with 
‘* Yissir, yissir’’ (mimicking) in answer 
to objections or expositions. He got 
mixed up with a set of philanthropists, 
but I told him, Carlyle added, that we 
had long ago discovered what sort of a set 
they were, and that they would be might- 
ily rejoiced to get any decent captain to 
march at their head. Emerson, however, 
could not be induced on any conditions to 
applaud their sordid peace, or preach the 
panacea of cold water. 


‘¢ Festus.’’ 


Iasked him if he knew anything of a 
poem cailed ‘* Festus.”” A hard-headed 
young Scotchman wanted to give me a 
specimen of convenient bookbinding, and 
offered me a volume, which he said I 
might take without scruple, as he would 
never open it again: it was the maddest 
rhapsody ever printed in legible type. 
This was ‘* Festus,’’ but I found it to be 
rich in poetry and sparkling with imagery 
of singular freshness and power. 

** Festus’? he said he had never read, 
but he understood it was ‘‘ Faustus’’ in a 
new garment, a sort of lunar shadow of 
Faust. Having eaten his pudding he was 
content, and‘felt no inclination to eat it 
again réchauffé. The poem made a great 
sensation in New England, and might have 
merits of which he was not aware. A 
troublesome fool had volunteered to bring 
the author, Bailey, to Cheyne Row, and 
it was probable he (Carlyle) had not treat- 
ed him well. He was abrupt and impa- 
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tient, he believed, confounding Bailey 
with the fellow who had volunteered to be 
sponsor for him, The young man was 
writing just now for a Nottingham news- 
paper of which his father was printer, or 
something of that sort. 


Ir1su History. 


It was inconceivable, he went on to say, 
how Irishmen fought futile and forgotten 
battles over again. Petrie (artist and an- 
tiquary, whom he had met in Dublin) was 
still in a rage against Bryan Boroihme for 
having upset the ancient constitution of 
Ireland—not a very scrious calamity one 
might surmise. It was working well, it 
seemed—or it seemed to Petrie, at any 
rate—till Bryan conquered and brought 
into subjection the subordinate princes. 
Bryan pleased the immortal gods, but the 
other parties pleased Petrie. Bryan 
Boroihme, his friends and enemies, his 
conquests over Celts and Danes, presented 
to one’s mind only interminable confusion 
and chaos, or if there might, as my head- 
shaking implied, bea ground-plan more or 
less intelligible, it was not worth searching 
for. But there was a period of Irish his- 
tory really impressive and worthy to be 
remembered, when the island undoubtedly 
sent missionaries throughout all the world 
then known to mankind, when she was a 
sort of model school for the nations, and 
in verity an island of saints. A book 
worthy to be written by some large-mind- 
ed Irishman was one on that period, ac- 
companied by another, which unhappily 
would be a tragic contrast, on the present 
and future of the country. 

I said it was an Irish ‘* Past and Pres- 
ent” he desired, but I thought there was 
more need of an Irish ‘‘ Chartism,’’ a 
vehement pretest ayainst the wickedness 
of ignorant and persistent misgovernment. 

There was misgovernment enough in 
Ireland, he said, and in England too, 
where, however, it was encountered in an 
altogether different spirit. This longing 
after Bryan Boroibme was not a salutary 
appetite. There was scarcely a man, he 
should say, among the whole catalogue of 
Bryan Boroihmes worth the trouble of 
recalling. 

I suggested that they would compare 
favorably with the English rulers from 
Henry VIII. to George IV., both august 
personages included. 
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Hewry VIII. 


Henry [he said], when one came to con- 
sider the circumstances he had to deal 
with, would be seen to be one of the best 
kings England had ever got. He had the 
right stuff in him for a king, he knew his 
own mind; a patient, resolute, decisive 
man, one could see, who understood what 
he wanted, which was the first condition 
of success in any enterprise, and by what 
methods to bring it about. He saw what 
was going on in ecclesiastical citcles at that 
time in England, and perceived that it 
could not continue without results very 
tragical for the kingdom he was appointed 
to rule, and he overhauled them effectu- 
ally. He had greedy, mutinous, unvera- 
cious opponents, and to chastise them was 
forced to do many things which in these 
sentimental times an enlightened public 
opinion [laughing] would altogether con- 
demn ; but when one Jooked into the mat- 
ter a little, it was seen that Henry for the 
most part was right. 

I suggested that among the things he 
wanted and knew how to get, was as long 
a roll of wives as the Grand Turk. It 
would have been a more humane method 
to have taken them, like that potentate, 
simultaneously than successively ; he 
would have been saved the need of kill- 
ing one to make room for another, and 
then requiring Parliament to disgrace itself 
by sanctioning the transaction. 

Carlyle replied that this method of 
looking at King Henry’s life did not help 
much to the understanding of it. He 
was a true ruler at a time when the will of 
the Lord’s anointed counted for some- 
thing, and it was likely that he did not 
regard himself as doing wrong in any of 
these things over which modern senti- 
mentality grew so impatient. 


Tue Cuetsea PHILosopuy. 


Apropos of the difficulty most people 
would have in accepting his theory of 
Henrv’s character (which the reader will 
remember was not yet gilded and varnished 
by Mr. Froude), I spoke of other difficul- 
ties I told him a scoffing friend of mine 
suggested that the Chelsea Philosophy in- 
cluded two theories impossible to recon- 
cile ; one insisted that a man without a 
purpose in life was no better than carrion, 
the other that a man who affirms he had a 
purpose was a manifest quack and im- 
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postor, For myself, I said, I found a 
difficulty of a similar nature, which I 
would be glad to have cleared up. He 
taught that a man of genius is commonly 
quite unconscious of the gift, and he treat- 
ed with contempt as a cheat any one who 
professed to be so endowed. Suppose, I 
added, I ask you, Are you a man of 
genius? If yon say No, how am I to ac. 
cept that as a satisfactory answer? If 
you say Yes, consider on your own theory 
what consequence follows. 

He laughed, and said that, with proper 
deductions for the practical purpose in 
view, ou each occasion, all this would be 
found to be altogether in harmony. As 
to himself, a forlorn and heavily laden 
mortal, with many miseries to abolish, or 
subdue into silence, he made no claim to 
preternatural endowments of any sort: 
few mortals less. As for genius, genius 
was in some senses strict vigilance, ve- 
racity, and fidelity to fact, which every 
mortal must cherish if his life was not to 
have a tragic issue. After a long pavse 
of silent meditation he went on : 

One had to accept the manifest facts ; 
how else? Not one man ina million spoke 
truth in these times, or acted it, and hence 
the condition of things. Thousands of 
wretches in the poor-house, and hundreds 
busy fox-hunting or foreign touring in 
complete indifference to them, A man of 
the rascal species, who set up a bank of 
lies as his capital and equipment in life, 
could not have existed before the last cen- 
tury ; but now you found a man of that 
class wherever you turned up and down 
the world. Plain dealing and frank 
speaking seemed to have vanished. Every 
year it was harder and harder to get an 
honest article of any fabric—a thing which 
was what it purported to be, or was not 
something shamefully the reverse of that. 
The inevitable end and net result of this 
sort of thing was one which he need not 
be at the trouble of specifying. 

I told him that a lively young man of 
my acquaintance insisted that there was 
something to be said for shoddy. For his 
part, he did not want coats, trousers, hats, 
and handkerchiefs to last forever, and 
make a man look like a caricature of him- 
self. If they lasted a shorter time they 
cost less and you could renew them 
oftener. A hat that would look well for 
twelve months, if ever there was such a 
hat, cost a sum for which you could equip 
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yourself with a shoddy hat once a quar- 
ter, having freshness as well as novelty of 
structure. And women were able to dress 
infinitely better and more effectively at the 
same cost under the shoddy system, 

Yes, he said, there was always an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli who had a good word for 
his distinguisbed client, but the less men 
trafficked in that sort of commodity tie 
better it would be for them. 


Buck.e. 


I asked him about Buckle. I had re- 
cently read the first volume of his intro- 
duction to a ** History of Civilization in 
England,’’ and thought it exhibited pro- 
digious reading and a remarkable power 
of generalization ; but the style seemed to 
me clumsy, and colored with perpetual 
egotism. Curlyle said he could not be 
pestered reading the book beyond the ex- 
tracts one found in the weekly papers. 
Buckle had a theory of life one could see 
to which he required his facts to infallibly 
correspond—at their peril [/awghing]. 

I suggested that Mr, Buckle had gath- 
ered vaiuable materials. Macaulay, with 
the same facts, would have written half a 
dozen essays, which would become famil- 
iar to every reading household in England, 
and there was another writer who would 
have extracted the essential oil from them 
to better purpose. Buckle’s theory was 
that the world owed its progress, not to 
the influence of religion or the arts of 
civilization, but to what he called inquiry 
—meaning scepticism. From it, he in- 
sisted, came religious liberty and the 
gradual recognition of political rights, 
The philosopher of Chelsea taught that 
the course of history was regulated by the 
lives of great men; Mr. Buckle insisted 
that it was regulated by the course of great 
rivers. Nations were misled, he affirmed, 
by not sufficiently investigating natural 
causes. He regarded the human race as 
the bond-slaves of external phenomena ; 
a rich svil ora temperate climate produced 
wealth, and civilization followed but never 
preceded the creation of capital. Civiliza- 
tion sprang up in an alluvial soil, or under 
a genial sky ; and the distribution of 
wealth as well as the creation was gov- 
erned entirely by physical laws. 

The eternal laws of the universe, Car- 
lyle said, told an altogether different 
story, and the man who refused to recog- 
nize them, or insisted on reconstructing 
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the world on a theory of his own, was not 
worth the pains of listening to. 

People kept asking him, ‘*‘ Have you 
read Buckle’s book ¢’’ but he answered 
that he had not, and was not at all likely 
todoso. He saw bits of it from time to 
time in reviews, and found nothing in 
them but shallow dogmatism and inor- 
dinate conceit. English literature had got 
into such a condition of falsity and exag- 
geration that one may doubt if we should 
ever again get a genuine book. Probably 
not. ‘There were no longer men to write 
or to read them, and the ultimate result 
of that sort of thing was one which might 
be conceived. I said it was not pleasant 
to begin life with so dark a look-out. 


Mazzin1. 


T asked him about the party of Young 
Italy and its leader. Mazzini, he said, was 
a diminutive, dark-visaged, little fellow, 
with bright black cyes, about the stature 
of that newspaper Barry whom we had en- 
countered at Cork.* Mazzini was a per- 
fectly honorable and true man, but pos- 
sessed by wild and fanciful theories bor- 
rowed from the French Republicans, He 
believed in Georges Sand and that sort of 
cattle, and was altogether unacquainted 
with the true relation of things in this 
world, The best thing that had ever be- 
fallen him was the opening of his letters 
by Sir James Graham ; he was little known 
in London before that transaction ; known, 
in fact, to few people except the circle in 
Cheyne Row. But afterward he had in- 
numerable dinner invitations, and got sub- 
scriptions up and down London for his 
Italian schools and other undertakings. 

Diary 1854.—I spoke to Mrs. Carlyle 
of Mazzini, whose name just then was a 
good deal in the newspapers. She said 
his character, which was generous and self- 
devoted, was greatly spoiled by a spirit of 
intrigue. He was always thinking what 
advantage he could get out of every oc- 
currence. 

Advantage for his cause ? I queried. 

Yes, advantage for his cause, she said ; 
but by methods such a man should scorn. 
It was he who planned the dinner of revo- 
lutionists at the American Consul’s lately, 
which got the American Ambassador into 
such a scrape. The Consul, a young 





* Michael Joseph Barry, then editor of the 
Southern Reporter, 
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American — Saunders was probably his 
name—pestered Mazzini to dine with him. 
He would only consent on condition that 
Garibaldi, Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and the 
rest were invited. An old Pole, it was 
said, had to borrow a sovereign to get his 
uniform out of pawn, Mazzini expected 
great results in Italy and Hungary from 
the false interpretation which would be 
put on this dinner with an American offi- 
cial. Ledru-Rollin and Kossuth, who 
hated each other, met there for the first 
time, and probably never again. In fact, 
it was all a stage play, which Mazzini ex- 
pected to produce the effect of a sincere 
and serious transaction. 

I said] had supposed him too grave and 
proud for anything like a trick. She said 
he was certainly grave and dignified, but 
he sometimes uttered trivial sentimentali- 
ties, with this air of gravity and dignity, 
in a way that was intensely comic. He 
was entirely engrossed in his purpose, 
however, while one of his brother trium- 
virs in the government of Rome actually 
wrote to London to say that the West- 
minster Review need not despair of an arti- 
cle he had promised, he would send it 
with the delay of a month ortwo. This 
was a national tribune pour rire. 


More Opps anv Enps. 


During our western journey the talk 
one day was confined to trifles. I asked 
him if he had ever come to any decision 
as to the authorship of ‘‘ Junius.’’ He 
replied that in his opinion it did not mat- 
ter a brass farthing to any human being 
who was Junius, I rejoined that one 
could not well be indifferent to a question 
which it was alleged touched the honor of 
either Burke, Chatham, Gibbon, or Grat- 
tan. There was a library of controversy 


on the question—books, pamphlets, essays - 


and articles—the writers of which must 
have set a considerable value on the solu- 
tion of the problem. It probably did not, 
Carlyle said, concern the honor of Burke 
and the others in the slightest degree. 
Persons who dealt with questions of this 
nature seemed to be of opinion, if any one 
cared tu know, that Philip Francis was the 
man. 

I said that if I was sure of anything in 
the business it was that Francis was not 
the man. After his return from India he 
was constantly posing asa probable Junius, 
and after his death his wife made the 
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claim definitely on his behalf; but if 
Junius wanted to be known he had the 
means of putting the matter outside the 
regions of doubt. I was persuaded that 
Francis was Junius’ amanuensis and inter- 
mediary with Woodfall, and was fond of 
masquerading in his master’s cast clothes, 
Carlyle made no answer, and proceeded to 
speak of other things. 

I told him of a time when I had trav- 
elled over a part of our present route with 
John Mitchel and John O’Hagan (both 
known to him). After supper one even- 
ing, as O’Hagan read aloud a chapter of 
‘* Sartor Resartus,’’ a commercial travel- 
ler who had strayed into the room de- 
manded if we were playing a practical 
joke, pretending to read and applaud such 
astonishing nonsense, O’Hagan mildly as- 
sured him it was a genuine book he read, 
written by Thomas Carlyle. ‘*‘ Carlisle,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I am not astonished at 
anything that fellow would publish. I saw 
his shop in Fleet Street, with a bishop in 
one window and the devil in another.’’ 
O’ Hagan informed him that Thomas Car- 
lyle was as differenta person from Richard 
Carlisle as Solomon the wise king from 
Solomon the old clothes-man. But he re- 
fused to be persuaded. ‘‘ Why, sir,” he 
repeated, ‘‘ I saw with my own eyes his 
shop in Fleet Street, with the bishop and 
the devil side by side.”’ 

Carlyle said the bagman was better in- 
formed than his class since he knew enough 
to construct an hypothesis of his own on 
the subject. Opinions and criticisms about 
himself were things he heard with little 
satisfaction ; they were for the most part 
unutterably trivial and worthless, He was 
known in some small degree to a few men 
whom he knew in turn, and that was all 
that was needful or salutary. 

I told him that when I was in London 
a few weeks before I heard people laugh- 
ing a good deal at the idea of him which 
had impressed itself on the mind of a 
Whig official of the second class. Ata 
dinner-table the talk fell on the philoso- 
pher of Chelsea, After puzzling for a 
while to identify him, the official asked 
his neighbor in a whiaper, ‘‘ isn’t that the 
man who wrote the ‘ French Revolution ’ 
—with a Scotch accent ?'’ 

Carlyle laughed heartily, and imitated 
his unknown critic in various banal phrases 
always ending with the Scotch accent. 
I suggested that the official instead of a 
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bétise would have made an epigram if he 
had inquired whether the Mr, Carlyle in 
question was not the man who wrote all 
his speculations about Ireland with a de- 
cidedly Scotch accent? He laughed, and 
told the story of a Scotch judge who 
thought a little hanging would be very 
useful to a prisoner, implying, I suppose, 
that a little rough usage was wholesome 
for Ireland. 

I told him that a student, in whose 
capacity and disposition I had a strong 
belief, asked for a line in his handwriting, 
a guiding maxim, if he might choose. 
We had now arrived at our hotel, and 
Carlyle wrote on a scrap of paper, as fit- 
ting counsel for the case in hand, ‘‘ Fais 
ton fait,” * 

Recurring to Mitchel, he asked if diifer- 
ence of policy had been the main cause of 
our separation, 

Certainly, I said, it had. He wanted 
to advise the people not to pay poor-rate, 
poor-rate being the poor man’s rent, and 
to prepare for immediate insurrection, 
when famine was everywhere in the island, 
and the French Revolution had not re- 
vived the national spirit. But he, Car- 
lyle, was accountable for another cause of 
our difference ; he had taught Mitchel to 
oppose the liberation of the negroes, and 
the emancipation of the Jews. Mitchel 
wanted to preach these opinions in the 
Nation, but I could not permit this to be 
done, my own convictions being altogether 
different. 

Mitchel, he said, would be found to be 
right in the end ; the black man could not 
be emancipated from the laws of nature, 
which had pronounced a very decided de- 
cree on the question, and neither could 
the Jew. 

W. E. Forsrer. 


Toward the end of July, the young 
Quaker, whose arrival Carlyle had prom- 
ised somewhere on the journey, suddenly 
joined us. He was engaged in adminis- 
tering a fund which his family and friends 
had raised for the relief of Irish distress, 
and has left a record of what he saw in 
Ireland which, fer ghastly horror, rivals 
Defve’s picture of the Great Plague. He 
was at that time a vigorous, active young 
fellow, of simple habits and simple speech, 





* This was the late Cashel Hoey, whose too 
early death is announced while these pages 
are being revised, 
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in which no one would have detected the 
future statesman. In the ‘‘* Reminis- 
cences’’ Carlyle thus records his arrival : 


“Car to Ballina (Bally is place, vallum) ; 
drivers, boots, etc., busy packing. Tuam 
coach (ours of yesterday) comes in; there 
rushes from it, shot as if by cannon from 
Yorkshire or Morpeth without stopping,— 
W. E, Forster ! very blue-nosed, but with news 
from my wife, and with inextinguishable good- 
humor; he mounts with us almost without 
refection, and we start for Ballina ; public car 
all to ourselves ; gloomy hulks of mountains 
on the left ; country ill-tilled, some untilled, 
vacant, and we get upon wide stony moor- 
land, and come in sight of the Cesolate ex- 
panses of ‘ Lough Con,’ . . . Duffy has been 
at mass and sermon. Priest reproving prac- 
tices on ‘patron days’ (pilgrimages, ete., 
which issue now iu whiskey mainly), with 
much good sense, says Duffy.”’ 


At Westport we came on a ruined popu- 
lation overflowing the workhouse and 
swarming in the streets. They were idle, 
or only making believe to work here and 
there, the Parliament in London having 
peremptorily negatived the proposal to 
turn these huge buildings into manufacto- 
ries, where useful industries might be 
taught to young men and women, while 
the able-bodied were employed in raising 
the food they consumed. ‘This is Car- 
lyle’s account of the place : 


“ Human swinery has here reached its acme, 
happily : 30,000 paupers in this union, popu- 
lation supposed to be 60,000. Workhouse 
proper (I suppose) cannot hold above 3 or 
4000 of them, subsidiary workhouses and out- 
door relief for the others, Abomination of 
desolation ! what can you make of it? Out- 
door quasi-work ; 3 or 400 big hulks of fellows 
tumbling about with shares, picks, and bar- 
rows, * levelling’ the end of their workhouse 
hill ; at first glance you would think them all 
working ;, look nearer, in each shovel there is 
some ounce or two of mould, and it is all 
make-believe ; 5 or 600 boys and lads pretend- 
ing to break stones. Cun it be a charily to 
keep men alive on these terms? ... Fifty- 
four wretched mothers sat rocking young off- 
spring in one room ; vogue la galére. ‘ Dean 
Bourke’ (Catholic priest, to whom also we had 
a letter) turns up here ; middle-aged, middle- 
sized figure, rustyish black coat, hessian boots, 
white stockings, good-humored, loud speaking 
face, frequent Lundyfoot snuff ; a mad pauper 
woman shrieks to be toward him, keepers 
seize her, bear her off shrieking ; Dean, poor 
fellow, has to take it ‘ asy,’ I find—how other- 
wise? Issuing from the workhouse ragged 
cohorts are in waiting for him, persecute him 
with their begging. Wherever he shows face, 
some scores, seon waxing to be hundreds, of 
wretches beset him: he confesses he dare not 
stir out except on horseback, or with some ' 
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fenced park to take refuge; poor Dean 
Bourke !” 


The Irish problem, Carlyle said as we 
came away, was to make a beginning in 
checking pauperism, This was the first 
task a sensible man would desire to see 
taken in hand. He would not attempt to 
show the way, not being familiar with 
practical business, but he asserted there 
wasaway. Peel, from his mastery over 
the details of business, knowing what this 
axle and that wheel was fit for, had great 
advantages, and if he were only thirty 
years of age with his present experience, 
he would do some notable work before he 
died. 

One spectacle which struck Mr. Carlyle 
much in the later days of our journey, he 
has omitted to notice in the ‘* Reminis- 
cences,’’ the systematic suppression of the 
peasantry by the landlords. I borrow a 
page or two from my own diary of the 
period on this and some other forgotten 
incidents : 

** We travelled slowly from Limerick to 
Sligo, and we found everywhere the features 
of a recently conquered country, Clare was 
almost a wilderness from Kilrush to Corofin. 
The desolate shores of Lough Corrib would 
have resembled a desert but that the stumps 
of ruined houses showed that not nature, but 
man, had been the desolator, Between Kallala 
Bay and Sligo, during an entire day’s travel, 
we estimated that every second dwelling was 
pulled down ; and not cabins alone, but stone 
houses fit for the residence of a substantial 
yeomanry, ° 


We were shown the mansion of a baro- 
net who spent in London a rental of 
£30,009 a year drawn from his Irish ten- 
antry ; he had ejected 320 persons within 
a few months, and was in arrears with his 
poor-rate. 


‘The degradation which had fallen on the 
generous Celtic race was a sight suchas 1 had 
nowhere seen or read of, The famine and the 
landlords have actually created a new race in 
Ireland. We saw on the streets of Galway 
crowds of creatures more debased than the 
Yahoos of Swift—creatures having only a dis- 
tant and hideous resemblance to human 
beings. Gray-headed old men, whose idiotic 
faces had hardened into a settled leer of men- 
dicancy, and women filthier and more fright- 
ful than the harpies, who at the jingle of a 
coin on the pavement swarmed in myriads 
from unseen places; struggling, screaming, 
shrieking for their prey, like some monstrous 
and unclean animals, In Westport the sight 
of the priest on the street gathered an entire 
pauper population, thick as a village market, 
warming round him for relief. Beggar chil- 
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dren, beggar adults, beggars in white hairs, 
girls with faces gray and shrivelled ; women 
with the more touching and tragic aspect of 
lingering shame and self-respect not yet 
effaced ; and among these terrible realities, 
imposture shaking in pretended fits toadd the 
last touch of horrible grotesqueness to the pic- 
ture! I saw these accursed sights, and they 
are burned into my memory forever, Poor, 
mutilated, and debased scions of a tender, 
brave, and pious stock, they were martyrs in 
the battle of centuries for the right to live in 
their own land, and no Herculaneum or Pom- 
peii covers ruins so memorable to me as those 
which lie buried under the fallen roof-trees of 
an ‘ Irish extermination,’ ”’ 


After such a tragedy as Westport ex- 
hibited we could have little relish, I fancy, 
for criticism, or the biography of nota- 
bilities, but Carlyle reports that the day 
finished as usual with ‘* babbling of litera- 
ture,’’ for which, it seems, I was responsi- 
ble, needing, perhaps, some relief after 
much ‘natural wrath and pity. 


‘* Duffy and I privately decide that we will 
have some luncheon at our inn, and quit this 
citadel of mendicancy, intolerable to gods and 
man, back to Castlebar this evening. Brilliant 
rose-pink landlady, reverent of Duffy, Bou- 
quet to Duffy ; mysteriously handed from un- 
known young lady, with veise or prose note ; 
humph ! humph !—and so without accident in 
now bright hot afternoon, we take leave of 
Croagh Patrick--(devils and serpents all col- 
lected there—Oh, why isn’t there some Pat- 
rick to do it now again!) and babbling of 
‘literature’ (not by my will), perhaps about 5 
P.M. arrive at Castlebar again, and (for D.’s 
sake) are reverently welcomed,’’ 


At Donegal our pleasant trip ended. I 
had to return to Dublin with a view to re- 
vive immediately the Wation (which had 
been suppressed by the Government in 
July, 1848), and Carlyle, after a brief 
visit to Gweedore, was to sail from Derry 
to Glasgow. This is the notice of our 
dispersion in the ‘* Reminiscences,’’ some- 
what abridged : 

‘““Sea and Donegal and Killibegs, moory 
raggedness with green patches near, all tree- 
less—nothing distinct till steep narrow street 
of ‘ Ballyshannon ;’ mills, breweries, consid- 
erable, confused, much white-washed country 
town. Tourists, quasi-English, busy at table 
already : silent exc waiter, doing his swiftest 
in imperturbable patience and silence, And 
so to the road again, quitting Ballyshannon ; 
only Duffy, Forster, and Ijdid breakfast there. 

‘Donegal a dingy little town; triangular 
market place ; run across to see O'Neill's old 
mansion ; skeleton of really sumptuous old 
castle,—Spanish gold in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time had helped. Dropping Forster, who will 
go by Glentier to Gweedore, and meet me 
there ; Duffy is for Dublin, I for Derry, and 
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we part at Stranorlar ; I, by appointment, am 
for Lord George Hili’s, and have a plan of 
route from Plattnaner, And now from the 
moor-edge one sees ‘ Stranorlar ' several miles 
off, and a valley mostly green, not exemplary 
for culture, but most welcome here. Down 
toward it, Duffy earnestly talking, consulting, 
questioning ; pathetic, as looking to the 
speedy end now. Down into the valley ; fat 
heavy figure, in gray coarse woollen, suddenly 
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running with us, sees me, says ‘all r-ight!’ 
It is poor Plattnauer, who has come thus far 
to meet me! we get him up; enter through 
the long outskirts of ‘ Stranorlar,’ up its long 
idle looking street, to coach-stand ;—and there 
Daffy stretching out his hand, with silent sor- 
rowful face, I say, ‘ Farewell,’ and am off to 
Plattnauer’s little inn ; and consider my tour 
as almost ended.” 
—Contemporary Review. 
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THE NEW STAR IN 


A ‘‘ NEw STAR” is a representative of a 
class of phenomena so rare that the num- 
ber recorded during the last few centuries 
may be counted on the fingers. Hence 
we readily conceive that, since they are 
very striking in themselves as breaking 
the monotcny of the starry heavens, and 
since also their nature was considered till 
quite recently to be shrouded in mystery, 
a most lively interest has been stirred up 
by the recent new arrival, not only among 
astronomers, but among that large class 
who are always on the qué vive for celes- 
tial wonders. 

When tortured by the many instruments 
which modern science places at the ob- 
server’s disposal, a new star is quite a 
thing per se; while at times their brill- 
iancy is extraordinary, some of these 
“new stars’? having rivalled both Mars 
and Jupiter in brightness, and even some- 
times Venus. 

The time that they take to wax and to 
wane vaties very considerably ; some have 
lasted at their greatest brightness only for 
days, others have remained visible for 
months or occasionally for years. It gen- 
erally happens that a “‘ new star’? when 
first seen is brightest, and many have 
thought that this is simply because the 
star is at the stage most likely to be no- 
ticed by us ; but this may not be the en- 
tire truth, as can be gathered from a con- 
sideration of the various views which have 
been put forward as to their nature, 

Among the many hypotheses that have 
been suggested to explain how it is that 


these strange bodies make their appear- 


ance from time to time, we may first of 
all nention that which supposed them due 
to the sudden collid:ng of a comet with a 
star ; another theory assumed that a star 
at some period of its existence became en- 


veloped in a kind of crust or slag, which 
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by some cause or other became disrupted, 
and revealed the glowing mass within. 

Both these hypotheses, although they 
might to a certain degree explain the sud- 
den brightness of the star, would not hold 
good with regard to the rapid diminution 
of its light, because, if large bodies are 
dealt with, the cooling must take a very 
long time, 

The latest view put forward is, that 
these bodies are produced by the sudden 
meeting in space of two swarms or streams 
of meteoritic matter, each travelling with 
a considerable velocity, the sudden bright 
light being due to the collisions of the 
particles composing the swarms : and this 
hypothesis explains very well not only the 
sudden outburst, but the rapid decrease in 
brightness, due to the fact that only small 
particles are dealt with, and these must 
cool and dim quickly. 

The appearance of the present new star, 
or ‘* Nova,” in the constellation of Au- 
riga, was first announced by an anonymous 
post-card received at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Edinburgh. Why the post card was 
sent, anorfymously remains a mystery ; but 
the extraordinary reticence of the writer 
does not make any difference to the im- 
mortality of the discoverer; for while, 
on the one hand, newly discovered comets, 
which are also of an apparently temporary 
nature, are always associated with the 
names of those who first observe them, 
new stars, on the other hand, are always 
referred to by the name of the constella- 
tion in which they appear. 

The instrument now used to obtain ob- 
servations of these strange visitors consists 
of a combination of an object-glass ; a 
prism, which is placed outside the object- 
glass, and acamera, The function of the 
prism is to separate the million strands of 
colored light which go to make white 
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light ; that of the object-glass is to collect 
each color, concentrating it at the same 
time, so that finally we get a fine line of 
rainbow color. 

This method of obtaining a spectrum is 
by no means modern, but was suggested 
and used by the German optician Fraun- 
hefer about the year 1814. He placed a 
prism before the object-glass of a theodo- 
lite, and in this way was the first to ob- 
serve the spectra of some of the stars. 
By the use of this method, whether the 
eye or the photographic plate is used, the 
so-called ‘* spectrum’”’ of the body under 
observation can be studied without any 
difficulty. The length of the exposures 
required when photography is employed 
for stars of different magnitudes varies 
very considerably ; for the brightest a 
few minutes are generally ample, but for 
those of much smaller magnitude a space 
of two or three hours is by no means too 
long. 

The spectra that are thus obtained are 
of various kinds, as various classes of so- 
called stars are observed, Some consist 
of bright lines on a dark background, 
others of dark lines on a bright back- 
ground, wkile a mixture of both these is 
met with. ‘These variations in spectra de- 


' pend upon the fact that any substance that 


is heated sufficiently to emit light, whether 
in the heavens or on the earth, will give a 
spectium. If it be a solid or liquid body, 
we shall have what is called a continuous 
spectrum—that is, a colored band bright 
from end to end, with nosign of any dark 
or bright lines abuut it. By continuing 
to heat this body until it becomes a mass 
of incandescent gas, the spectrum will be- 
come entirely changed, and will consist of 
a series of bright lines on a dark back- 
ground, the number and position of the 
ines depending on the substance heated. 
But suppose, now, that the light from an 
ihcandescent solid or liquid body passes 
through a gas, what kind of a spectrum 
should we have? Experiment shows that 
in this case we get a continuous spectrum 
crossed by dark lines, these dark lines 
being produced by the peculiar power that 
a gas possesses of absorbing those particu- 
Jar rays of light which it emits. Thus we 
see that if we are dealing with incan- 
descent solid or liquid bodies we obtain 
continuous spectra ; if with incandescent 
gases bright-line spectra, and if with ab- 
sorption dark-line spectra; the position 
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of the lines in all cases revealing the 
chemical nature of the substances. 

So much, then, for the general idea of 
the nature of a spectrum. There are some 
additional points to be considered when 
we are dealing with stars. If we observe 
the spectrum of a star at rest, we shall ob- 
tain lines, whether bright or dark, in their 
normal place inthe spectrum. These lines 
will be peculiar to certain substances, and, 
in fact, their presence in the star is deter- 
mined simply by them. If we deal with 
the light from a body which is not an ap- 
parent point, the lines will still keep the 
same positions, for the same reason, but 
each one of them will be broadened 
equally. 

Let us now suppose the star no longer 
stationary, but moving with a consider- 
able velocity. In this case the wave 
length of each line will be no longer the 
same ; but the line will have altered its 
position in the spectruin to an extent de- 
pending on the movement of the star tow- 
ard or from the earth. The result pro- 
duced in the spectrum will be the same 
with regard to the number of lines as was 
the case when the star was assumed to be 
motionless ; but the lines will all have re- 
ceived a slight shift, either to one side or 
the other of their initial positions, accord- 
ing as the star is approaching or receding. 
If instead of one we now deal with two 
stars of the same chemical and physical 
structure, travelling with different veloci- 
ties, either toward or away from us, the 
spectrum would show each line doubled, 
and the more rapid the relative motion the 
coarser will be the doubling. If the stars 
were so physically constituted that the 
same chemical substances were present in 
both, but giving bright lines in one and 
dark lines in the other, the spectrum 
would present a series of bright lines each 
accompanied by a dark one, on one side 
or the other, according as the body which 
contained dark lines in its spectrum was 
approaching the earth or receding from it. 

After this very brief statement of gen- 
eral principles, we can now refer to the 
observations that have already been made 
with regard to the spectrum of the present 
new star, observations unique in astro- 
nomical history, and of the highest im- 
portance and interest. It has been found 
to consist of both light and dark lines. 
The fact that pairs of bright and dark 
lines are seen proves that two bodies are 
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in question. If we suppose two swarms 
of meteors colliding in space, the spec- 
trum can be easily explained on this as- 
suinption in the light of the general prin- 
ciples referred to above, Further, the 
thickness of the lines tends to show that 
each one is produced by a large number 
of small incandescent masses moving at 
different velocities, rather than by one 
large one. The motion necessary to pro- 
duce the doubling of these lines has been 
estimated, and the relative velocity of the 
two swarms has been put down as more 
than 500 miles per second ! 

If the photographs should continue to 
show the same relative positions of the 
bright and dark lines, the observations 
would prove that this relative motion is 
not produced by the revolution of one 
body round another, but that a dense 
swarm of meteorites is moving toward the 
earth with a high velocity, and passing 
through another receding one of less 
density. 

It will be seen that the observations har- 
monize well with the hypothesis that has 
been advanced on much less definite evi- 
dence ; but this is not the only instance 
we can give of the grip that modern sci- 
ence has on large classes of phenomena 
which were supposed to be beyond the 
reach of man. ‘The lines that have been 
photographed in the spectrum of this star 
are all such as could have been predicted 
with our knowledge of new stars. 

As an instance of the advanced stage at 
which astro-physical science has arrived 
we may say that, if we had no observa- 
tions of new stars other than those already 
recorded of the present one, their whole 
theory could be obtained by induction, 
This may seem a “ sweeping statement,’’ 
but it is nevertheless true, for since many 
so-called ‘‘ stars’? are now known not to 
be ‘‘ stars” like our sun, but simply clouds 


of meteoric bodies clashing together, and 
since we know approximately the sequence 
of changes through which the spectra of 
these stars pass as their temperature is first 
increased and then reduced, each spectrum 
indicates the complexity of each swarm. 

We have already seen that the doubling 
of the bright and dark lines indicates that 
we are dealing with two swarms in the 
present instance, one approaching and the 
other receding ; we now learn that the 
condensation at which each of these 
swarms exists can be approximately deter- 
mined ; that which gives us the dark lines 
is denser than the one which gives us the 
bright ones. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point 
out a difference of some importance be- 
tween comets and these new stars. A 
comet, as is generally conceded, consists 
of a cloud of meteoritic dust travelling 
round the sun sometimes in elliptic but 
more often in a parabolic or hyperbolie 
orbit ; in other words, those travelling in 
elliptic orbits have been captured by tha 
sun and return to it periodically, while 
those pursuing a parabolic or hyperbolie 
orbit after one passage near the sun are 
forever lost to us. 

Thus a comet with an elliptic orbit may 
be said to be a member of the solar sys 
tem, and on this account can approach 
very near to our earth ; and in fact our 
earth has even passed through one, giving 
rise to the phenomena of a great number 
of shooting stars. 

A new star, on the other hand, never 
approaches our system, but is formed at 
very great distances from us, distances 
probably as great as that of the nearest 
star, so that light, which travels 186,000 
miles per second, takes about thirty years 
to complete its journey tous. Our new 
star then is already old.—Saturday Re- 
view. 


——_ ove —_____ 
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BY HENRY 8, SALT, 


Has America a literature? I am in- 
clined to think it a grave mistake to argue 
seriously with those afflicted persons who 
periodically exercise themselves over this 
idlest. of academic questions. It is wiser 
to meet them with a practical counter- 


thrust, and pointedly inquire, for exam- 
ple, whether they are familiar with the 
writings of Herman Melville. Whereupon 
confusion will in most cases ensue, and 
you will go on to suggest that to criticise 
‘* Hamlet,” with the prince’s part omitted, 
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would be no whit more fatuous than to 
demonstrate the non-existence of an Ameri- 
ean literature, while taking no account of 
its true intellectual giants. When it was 
announced, a few months ago, that ‘* Mr. 
Herman Melville, the author,’’ had just 
died in New York at the age of seventy- 
two, the news excited but little interest 
on this side of the Atlantic ; yet forty 
fears ago his name was familiar to Eng- 
lish, as to American, readers ; and there 
is little or no exaggeration in Robert 
Buchanan’s remark that he is ‘‘ the one 
great imaginative writer fit to stand shou!- 
der to shoulder with Whitman on that 
continent.”’ 

It was in 1846 that Melville fairly took 
the world by storm with his ‘‘ Typee,”’ 
the narrative of a four months’ resi- 
dence in the Marquesas Islands, the first 
of a brilliant series of volumes of adven- 
ture, in which reality was so deftly encir- 
cled with a halo of romance that readers 
were at once captivated by the force and 
freshness of the style, and puzzled as to 
the personality of the author. Who and 
what was this mysterious sojourner in the 
far islands of the Pacific—this ‘* Marque- 
san Melville,’’ as a writer in Blackwood 
denominated him? Speculation was rife, 
and not unaccompanied by suspicion ; for 
there were some critics who not only ques- 
tioned the veracity of Herman Melville’s 
** Narratives,’’ but declared his very name 
to be fictitious. ‘* Separately,’’ remarked 
one sagacious reviewer, ‘‘ the names are 
not uncommon ; we can urge no valid rea- 
son against their juncture ; yet in this in- 
stance they fall suspiciously on our ear.”’ 

Herman Melville, however, was far from 
being a mythical personage, though in his 
early life, as in his later, he seems to have 
instinctively shrunk from any other pub- 
licity than that which was brought him by 
his books. He was a genuine child of na- 
ture—a sort of nautical George Borrow— 
on whom the irresistible sea-passion had 
descended in his boyhood, and won him 
away from the ordinary routine of respect- 
able civilized life, until, to quote his own 
words, to travel had become a necessity of 
his existence, ‘‘ a way of driving off the 


spleen and regulating the circulation.” 
The son of a cultured American merchant, 
of Scotch extraction, he had early imbibed 
from his father’s anecdotes a romantic at- 
tachment to the sea. 
ings,’ 


‘* Of winter even- 
” he says, ‘‘ by the well-remembered 
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sea-coal fires in old Greenwich Street, New 
York, he used to tell my brother and me 
of the monstrous waves at sea, mountain- 
high, and of the masts bending like twigs.” 
At the age of eighteen, his father having 
died in bankruptey, he found himself un- 
expectedly face to face with poverty and 
disappointment, and was forced to embark 
as a common seaman in a merchant vessel 
bound to Liverpool ; a voyage of disillu- 
sionment and bitter experience of which 
he has left us what is apparently an authen- 
tic record in one of his early volumes.* 

Returned from this expedition, he es- 
sayed for a time to gain a quiet livelihood 
as ateacher, But destiny and his natural 
genius had willed it otherwise ; it was no 
acadeinic lecture-room, but the deck of a 
whale-ship, that was to be ‘‘ his Yale Col- 
lege and his Harvard.’’? ‘‘ Oh, give me 
agatn the rover’s life !”” be exclaims, ** the 
joy, the thrill, the whirl! Let me feel 
thee again, old sea! Let me leap into thy 
saddle once more! I am sick of these 
terra firma toils and cares, sick of the dust 
and reek of towns. Let me snuff thee up, 
sea-breeze, and whinny in thy spray !’’ 
So, in 1841, the child of nature was again 
aboard, and off to the Pacific on a whaler ; 
and it was the adventures that befell him 
during this absence of nearly four years’ 
duration that subsequently furnished the 
material for the chief series of his volumes, 
In ‘‘ Typee’’ he related the story of his 
romantic captivity among a tribe of noble 
savages in the Marquesas; in ‘‘ Omoo’’ 
we have his further wanderings in the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands ; in ‘‘ White 
Jacket’’ his return voyage as a common 
sailor in a man-of-war. ‘‘ Mardi,’’ on the 
other hand, is a phantasy in which the 
imaginative element, having slipped from 
the control of the narrative, runs riot in 
the wildest and most extravagant luxuri- 
ance. 

‘* Typee”’ must be regarded as, on the 
whole, the most charming of Melville’s 
writings, and the one which may most 
surely count on lasting popularity ; it is 
certainly the masterpiece of his earlier 
period, during which the artistic sense was 
still predominant over those transcendental 
tendencies which characterized his later 
volumes. Coming at atime when men’s 





*“ Redhurn ; His First Voyage : being Sailor- 
Boy Confessions and Reminiscences of the 
Son of a Gentleman in the Merchant Service,’’ 
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minds were filled with a vague, undefined 
interest in the wonders of the Pacific, and 
when the French annexation of Tahiti, of 
which Melville was an eye-witness, had 
drawn universal attention to that quarter 
of the globe, it gained an instantaneous 
and widespread success both in America 
and England, and was quickly translated 
into several European tongues, Alike in 
the calm beauty of its descriptive passages 
and in the intense vividness of its char- 
acter-sketches, it was, and is, and must 
ever be, a most powerful and fascinating 
work—indeed, I think I speak within the 
mark in saying that nothing better of its 
kind is to be found in English literature, 
so firm and clear is it in outline, yet so 
dreamily suggestive in the dim, mystic at- 
mosphere which pervades it. Here isa 
passage from one of the early chapters, 
itself as rhythmical as the rhythmical drift- 
ing of the whaler Dolly under the trade 
winds of the Pacific : 


“The sky presented a clear expanse of the 
most delicate blue, except along the skirts of 
the horizon, where you might see a thin drap- 
ery of pale clouds which never varied their 
form or color, The long, measured, dirge- 
like swell of the Pacific came rolling along 
with its surface broken by little tiny waves, 
sparkling in the sunshine. Every now and 
then a shoal of flying fish, scared from the 
water under the bows, would leap into the air, 
and fall the next moment like a shower of sil- 
ver into the sea, Then you would see the 
superb albicore, with his glittering sides, sail- 
ing aloft, and, often describing an are in his 
descent, disappear on the surface of the water. 
Far off, the lofty jet of the whale might be 
seen, and nearer at hand the prowling shark, 
that villainous foot-pad of the seas, would 
come skulking along, and at a wary distance 
regard us with his evil eye. At times some 
shapeless monster of the deep, floating on the 
surface, would, as we approached, sink slowly 
into the blue waters, and fade away from the 
sight. But the most impressive feature of the 
scene was the almost unbroken silence that 
reigned over sky and water, Scarcely a sound 
could be heard but the occasional breathing of 
the grampus and the rippling at the cut- 
water,’’ 


And Typee itself, the scene of Melville's 
detention, when he and a companion sailor 
had deserted from the whale-ship—what 
a fairyland of tropical valleys, and crystal 
streams, and groves of cocoa-palms and 
bread-fruit-trees is here magically depict- 
ed for us! How lifelike the portraiture 
of the innocent, placid, happy islanders, 
who, albeit cannibals at times, were yet 
far superior to civilized nations in many of 
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the best qualities by which civilization is 
supposed to be distinguished. And Fay- 
away—surely never was Indian maiden so 
glorified by poet or romancer * as is the 
gentle, beautiful, faithful Fayaway, in 
Melville’s marvellous tale, The strongest 
and tenderest pictures that George Borrow 
has drawn for us of his friendly relations 
a é 
with the wandering gypsy-folk by road- 
side or dingle are not more strong and 
tender than Melville’s reminiscences of this 
‘* peep at Polynesian life.” As Borrow 
possessed the secret of winning the confi- 
dence of the gypsies, so Melville, by the 
same talisman of utter simplicity and natu- 
ralness, was able to fraternize in perfect 
good-fellowship with the so-called savages 
of the Pacific. 
It is, furthermore, significant that Mel- 
ville’s familiarity with these ‘‘ noble say 
ages’’ was productive of a feeling the very 
opposite of contempt ; he bears repeated 
and explicit testimony to the enviable 
healthfulness and happiness of the unciv- 
ilized society in which he sojoutned so 
long. ‘* The continual happiness,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ which, so far as I was able to 
judge, appeared to prevail in the valley, 
sprung principally from that all-pervading 
sensation which Rousseau has told us he 
at one time experienced, the mere buoy- 
ant sense of a healthful physical existence. 
And, indeed, in this particular the Typecs 
had ample reason to felicitate themselves, 
for sickness was almost unknown. Dur- 
ing the whole period of my stay I saw but 
one invalid among them; and on their 
smooth, clear skins you cbserved no blem- 
ish or mark of disease.” Still more em- 
phatic is his tribute to their moral quali- 
ties : ‘Civilization does not engross all 
the virtues of humanity ; she has not even 
her full share of them. ... If truth 
and justice and the better principles of 
our nature cannot exist unless enforced by 
the statute-book, how are we to account 
for the social condition of the Typees ? 
So pure and upright were they in all the 
relations of life, that, entering their val- 
ley, as I did, under the most erroneous 
impressions of their character, I was soon 
led to exclaim in amazement : ‘‘ Are these 
the ferocious savages, the blood-thirsty 
cannibals of whom I have heard such 
frightful tales? . .. I will frankly de- 





* Unless it be Paquita, in Joaquin_Miller's 
Life Among the Modocs, 
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clare that, after passing afew weeks in 
this valley of the Marquesas, I formed a 
higher estimate of human nature than I 
had ever before entertained. But, alas ! 
since then I have been one of the crew of 
a man-of-war, and the pent-up wickedness 
of five hundred men has nearly overturned 
all my previous theories,” 

But here it may be asked by later as 
by earlier readers, was Melviile’s narrative 
a true one? Is his testimony on these 
subjects a testimony of any scientific 
value? The answer to this question, de- 
spite the suspicion of the critics, is a de- 
cided affirmative. Not only is Melville’s 
account of Typee in close agreement with 
that of earlier voyagers, as, for example, 
Captain Porter’s ‘* Journal of a Cruise to 
the Pacific Ocean,” published in 1822, 
but it has been expressly corroborated by 
later adventurers, ‘‘1 cannot resist,’ 
wrote another American naval officer, * 

‘* paying the faint tribute of my own in- 
dividual admiration to Mr. Melville. 
Apart from the innate beauty and charm- 
ing tone of his narratives, the delineations 
of island life and scenery, from my own 
personal observation, are most correctly 
and faithfully drawn.’’ Another witness, 
who has recently been cited, was the Rev. 
Titus Coan, of the Hawaiian Islands, who 
‘*had personally visited the Marquesas 
group, found the Typee valley, and veri- 
fied in every detail the romantic descrip- 
tions of the gentle but man-devouring 
islanders.”” + 

After the publication of ‘‘ Typee,’’ Mel- 
ville married the daughter of Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw, to whom the book was dedi- 
eated, and made his home from 1850-63 
in an old, spacious farm-house at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, commanding pictu- 
resque views of Greylock and the other 
Berkshire mountains. He was here a 
neighbor of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
was then living at Lenox ; and there are 
records of many friendly intimacies be- 
tween the two authors, whose intellects 
were in many ways akin. We read in the 
Hawthorne diaries of ‘‘ Mr. Omoo’s 
visits,’’ and how he came accompanied 


by ‘‘ his great dog,’’ and how he held 





* Lieutenant Wise, in Los Gringos, a vol- 
ume of travels published in 1849, 

+ For this and other particulars I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Sted- 
man, of New York, the friend and literary 
executor of Herman Melville. 
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transcendental conversation with Haw- 
thorne ‘‘ about time and eternity, things 
of this world and of the next, and books, 
and publishers, and all possible and impos- 
sible matters, that lasted pretty deep into 
the night.” It is during this residence at 
Pittsfield, the adventurous struggles of his 
early life being now concluded, that we 
note the commencement of the second, 
the transcendental period of Melville’s lit- 
erary career. It has been truly said of 
him that ‘‘he had all the metaphysical 
tendencies which belong so eminently to 
the American mind ;’’ and it is interest- 
ing to observe in this, as in other cases, 
the conjunction of the practical with the 
metaphysical temperament. ‘* The chief 
characteristic of Herman Melville’s writ- 
ings,’’ so I have elsewhere written * ‘‘ is 
this attempted union of the practical with 
the ideal. Commencing with a basis of 
solid fact, ke loves to build up a fantastic 
structure which is finally lost in the cloud- 
land of metaphysical speculation.”’ 

As ‘* Typee” is the best production of the 
earlier and simpler phase of Melville’s au- 
thorship, so undoubtedly is ‘*t The Whale’’ 
(or *‘ Moby Dick,”’ as it is sometimes 
styled) the crown and glory of the later 
phase ; less shapely and artistic than 
** Typee,”’ it far surpasses it in immensity 
of scope and triumphant energy of execu- 
tion.t It is in ‘‘ The Whale’’ that we see 
Melville casting to the winds all conven- 
tional restrictions, and rioting in the 
prodigality of his imaginative vigor, It 
is in ‘* The Whale’ that we find the full- 
est recoynition of that magical influence 
of the sea—the ‘‘ image of the ungraspable 
phantom of life’’—which from first to 
last was the most vital inspiration of his 
restless and indomitable genius. (‘* The 
ocean,’’ he finely wrote in a later volume, 
‘* brims with natural griefs and tragedies ; 
and into that watery immensity of terror 
man’s private grief is lost like a drop.’’) 
Ostensibly nothing more than a wild story 
of a strange voyage of vengeance, a 
‘* quenchless feud’ between a fierce old 
sea-captain and a particular white sperm 





* Art Review, November, 1889, 

t The Whule was dedicated to Hawthorne, 
and is referred to in his ‘*‘ Wonder Book.” 
‘* On the bither side of Pittsfield sits Herman 
Melville, shaping out the gigantic conception 
of his ‘White Whale,’ while the gigantic 
shadow of Greylock looms upon him from his 
study window.” 
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whale of renowned strength and audacity, 
the book, which abounds with real facts 
concerning the details of the whale fishery, 
has a mystic esoteric significance which 
lifts it into a wholly different category. 
In the character of Captain Ahab, who 
‘looked like a man cut away from the 
stake when the fire has overrunningly 
wasted all the limbs without consuming 
them,” we see a lurid personification of 
the self-destructive spirit of Hatred and 
Revenge, while Moby Dick, the white 
whale, ‘‘ swam before him as the mono- 
maniac incarnation of all those malicious 
agencies which some deep men feel eating 
in them.’? To quote detached passages 
from a work of such ambitious conception 
and colossal proportions would be worse 
than useless; I must therefore content 
myself with saying that ‘‘ The Whale,’’ 
faulty as it isin many respects, owing to the 
turgid mannerisms of Melville’s transcen- 
dental mood, is nevertheless the supreme 
production of a master mind ; let no one 
presume to pass judgment on American 
literature unless he has read, and re-read, 
and wonderingly pondered the three 
mighty volumes of ‘* The Whale.” 

The increasing transcendentalism of 
Melville’s later thought was accompanied 
and reflected by a corresponding complex- 
ity of language, the limpid simplicity so 
remarkable in ‘* Typee’’ and ‘* Omoo’’ 
and ‘* White Jacket” being now succeed- 
ed by a habit of gorgeous and fantastic 
word-painting, which, though brilliantly 
effective at its best, degenerated at its 
worst into mere bombast and 1hetoric—a 
process which had already been discernible 
in the concluding portions of ‘‘ Mardi,’’ 
while in ‘* Pierre’’ (or ‘‘ The Ambigui- 
ties,’ as it was appropriately designated), 
it reached the fatal climax of its develop- 
ment. This unfortunate book, published 
in 1852, was to a great extent the ruin of 
its author’s reputation ; forthe critics not 
unfairly protested against the perversity 
of ‘fa man born to create, who resolves to 
anatomize ; a man born to see, who insists 
upon speculating.’’ Of ‘‘ The Confidence 
Man’”’ (1857), and Melville’s later books 
in general, it is not necessary to speak ; 
though it is noticeable that in his narrative 
of ‘‘ Israel Potter’? (1855), and one or 
two of the short stories in ‘* The Piazza 
Tales’’ (1856), he paitly recovered his 
old firmness of touch and delicacy of 
workmanship. 
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For, in spite of all the obscurities and 
mannerisms which confessedly deform his 
later writings, it remains true that natural- 
ness is, on the whole, Melville’s prime 
characteristic, both in the tone and in the 
style of his productions. His narratives 
are as racy and vigorous as those of Defoe, 
or Smollett, or Marryat ; his character 
sketches are such as only a man of keen 
observation and as keen a sense of humor 
could have realized and depicted. His 
seamen and his sea-captains all, his savages 
ashore or aboard, from the noble, unsophis- 
ticated Meheoi in ‘* Typee’’ to the semi- 
civilized, comical Queequeg in ‘* The 
Whale,’’ are admirably vivid and impres- 
sive, and the reader who shall once have 
made their acquaintance will thencefor- 
ward in no wise be persuaded that they 
are not real and living personages. More- 
over, there is a large-souled humanity in 
Melville—the direct outcome of his gener- 
ous, emotional, yet uniformly sane tem- 
perament—which differentiates him entire- 
ly from the mere artist or littérateur. ‘I 
stand for the heart,’’ he writes, in one of 
his letters to Nathaniel Hawthorne; a 
statement fully substantiated by the many 
humane sentiments that find expression in 
his pages, whether on the subject of mod- 
ern warfare, or negro slavery, or the bar- 
barities of naval discipline, or the cruel 
treatment of the harmless ‘‘ savages’’ of 
the Pacific by the more savage apostles of 
‘* civilization.”? For the rest of it, Mel- 
ville appears as a frank, simple believer in 
common human nature, and so little a re- 
specter of persons that his democracy was 
described by Hawthorne as ‘‘ ruthless.”’ 
** With no son of man,” says Melville, 
‘*do,1 stand upon any etiquette or cere- 
muny, except the Christian ones of charity 
and honesty... . A thief in jail is as 
honorable a personege as General George 
Washington.”’ 

It may be surmised that this uncom- 
promising attitude was scarcely calculated 
to win the favor of society. A friend 
who visited Melville at Pittsfield described 
him as an Ishmael who was ‘‘ apparently 
considered by the good people of Pitts- 
field as little better than a cannibal or a 
beach-comber.”? ‘‘In vain,’’ he says,* 
**T sought to hear of Typee and those 





* Dr. Titus Coan's letter, quoted in the 
New York World's obituary notice of Mel- 
ville, 
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Paradise islands; he preferred to pour 
forth his philosophy and his theories of 
life. The shade of Aristotle arvse like a 
cold mist between myself and Fayaway. 
But what a talk it was! Melvilie is trans- 
formed from a Marquesan to a gypsy stu- 
dent, the gypsy element still remaining 
strong in him. And this contradiction 
gives him the air of one who has suffered 
from opposition, both literary and social.”’ 

There is no doubt that Melville’s char- 
acteristic reticence on personal matters, 
together with his increasing love of retire- 
ment, was in large measure the cause of 
his otherwise unaccountable loss of literary 
fame ; for even the well-merited failure 
of such books as ‘‘ Pierre’’ and ‘‘ The 
Confidence Man’’ would be in itself insuffi- 
cient to explain the neglect of his genuine 
masterpieces. It is true that for a few 
years he was induced to lecture, in vari- 
ous parts of the States, on the subject of 
his voyages to the South Seas ; but, asa 
rule, he could not, or would not, cultivate 
the indispensable art of keeping his name 
before the public. The man who could 
win the affections of a cannibal commu- 
nity in the Pacific was less at home in the 
intricacies of self - advertisement and 
** business.’? ‘‘ Dollars damn me,’’ he 
remarks in one of his letters. ‘‘ When I 
feel most moved to write, that is banned 
—it will not pay. Yet, altogether, write 
the other way I cannot. So the product is 
a final hash, and all my books are 
botches.”” That he felt keenly mortified 
at the ill success of ‘* Pierre’’ is beyond 
question. When, on the occasion of a 
tour in Europe, in 1856, he visited Haw- 
thorne at the Liverpool consulate, he told 
his friend that ‘‘ the spirit of adventure 
had gone out of him.’’ He is described 
by Hawthorne as looking ‘‘ a little paler, 
perhaps, and a little sadder, and with his 
characteristic gravity and reserve of man- 
ner... . He has suffered from too con- 
stant literary occupations, pursued without 
much success latterly ; and his writings for 
a long while past have indicated a morbid 
state of mind.’’ 

In 1863 Melville found it necessary, for 
the better education of his children, to 
leave his home at Pittsfield and to take up 
his quarters at New York, where for many 
years he held an. inspectorship in the cus- 
tom-house. His life became now alto- 
gether one of quietude and retirement ; 
content to let the noisy world go by, he 
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made no attempt to recover the fame 
which had once been his, and to which he 
still possessed an inalienable title. Dur- 
ing these years, however, he published 
two voluines of poetry, ‘* Battle Pieces,”’ 
which deals mainly with incidents of the 
Civil War, and ‘‘ Clarel : a Pilgrimage in 
the Holy Land,’’ described by Melville 
himself, in a letter to an English cor- 
respondent, as “‘a metrical affair, a pil- 
grimage or what not, of several thousand 
lines, eminently adapted for unpopular- 
ity.”’ More interesting than these is a 
little story, ‘‘ John Marr and Other 
Sailors,’’ issued in 1888, and limited to 
twenty-five copies—a limitation which 
affords a pathetic and significant comment 
on the acumen of a ‘‘ reading public’’ 
which had allowed itself to become almost 
entirely oblivious of the author of 
‘¢ Typee’’ and ‘‘ The Whale!” We need 
not doubt, however, that Melville found 
ample compensation for this neglect in 
that assurance of ultimate and lasting 
recognition which is seldom denied to 
men of genius. ‘‘ His tall, stalwart fig- 
ure,’’ says Mr Stedman,* ‘‘ until recently 
could be seen almost daily, tramping 
through the Fort George district or Cen- 
tral Park ; his roving inclination leading 
him to obtain as much out-door life as 
possible, His evenings were spent at 
home with his books, his pictures, and 
his family, and usually with them alone.”’ 

His love of literature was fully sustained 
to the end. I have before me a most in- 
teresting batch of letters, dated between 
1884 and 1888, addressed by him to Mr. 
James Billson, of Leicester, and mostly 
dealing with the poems of James Thomson 
(‘* B. V.’’), of which he was a great ad- 
mirer. Soine of these comments and ap- 
pteciations are in Melville’s best style. 
‘*** Sunday up the River,’” he writes, 
‘* contrasting with the ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night,’ is like a Cuban humming-bird, 
beautiful in fairy tints, flying against the 
tropic thundercloud. Your friend was a 
steiling poet, if ever one sang. As to 
pessimism, although neither pessimist nor 
optimist myself, nevertheless, I relish it 
in the verse, if for nothing else than as a 
counterpoise to the exorbitant hopefulness, 
juvenile and shallow, that makes such a 
muster in these days—at least in some 
quarters, ’” 





* New York Tribune, October 1, 1891. 
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‘¢ Exorbitant hopefulness’’ could, in- 
deed, have been hardly otherwise than dis- 
tasteful to one who, like his own ** John 
Marr” (a retired sailor whose fate it was 
to live on a ‘‘ frontier prairie,’’ among an 
unresponsive inland people who cared noth- 
ing for the sea), had so long experienced 
the solitude of disappointed genius. But 
it is impossible to beljeve that this unde- 
served neglect can be permanent. The 
opinion of those competent judges who 
are students of Melville’s works is so clear 
and emphatic in his favor,* that it is not 
too r:uch to say that to read his books is 
generally to appreciate them ; nor is it 
only those who have what is called an 
‘* educated taste”? who are thus impressed, 
for I have been told of instances in which 
English working-men became his hearty 
admirers. It is satisfactory to know that 
a new edition of his best books is forth- 
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coming both in America and England, and 
that the public will thus have an oppor- 
tunity, I will not say of repairing a 
wrong done to a distinguished writer, for, 
as I have already shown, the decay of his 
fame was partly due to circumstances of 
his own making, but at least of rehabilitat- 
ing and confirming its earlier and truer 
judgment, Herman Melville will then re- 
sume his honorable place in American 
literature (for, to end as I began, I hold 
that the existence of an American litera- 
ture is a fact and nota supposition) as the 
prose-poet of the Pacific— 
‘the sea compelling man, 

Before whose wand Leviathan 

Rose hoary-white upon the deep, 

With awful sounds that stirred its sleep ; 

Melville, whose magic drew Typee, 

Radiant as Venus, from the sea.”’ * 


—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B. 


To the reader of military history the 
reflection may often have occurred, why 
it is that the military events of the First 
Empire continue to command a more vivid 
interest than the military operations of 
more modern times, which yet were ona 
vastly larger scale, and which in some re- 
spects had much greater consequences. 
No victory achieved by Napoleon can 
compare, in respect of magnitude of the 
figures to be quoted, with Gravelotte or 
Sedan. The famous capture of Mack’s 
army at Ulm was a small affair in com- 
patison with the capitulation of Metz. 
And yet the less recent, and in some re- 
spects less momentous events, possess a 
greater degree of fascination for almost 
every reader. One reason for this is per- 
haps to be found in the fact that, large 
although were the figures dealt with in the 
Franco-German war, crushing although 
were the successive defeats of the French 
army, nevertheless the Germans did not 
occupy more than a part of the whole 
French soil ; whereas Napoleon practically 





* 1 may instance Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr, 
Robert Buchanan, and Mr, W. Clark Russell. 

+ Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. 
Paris, Librairie Plon : 1891. 


overran the whole of Europe, and entirely 
recast its political condition. Further, 
while we must all admire the military 
genius which ruled the great events of 
1870-71, yet the principal agent in them 
was, after all, only the staff officer of the 
nominal commander-in-chief, by whom 
his personality was in a great measure 
shrouded at the time, although it is now 
more clearly recognized. Again, it can 
hardly be said that the great strategist 
took an active part in the actual fighting : 
we picture him as the calm impassive 
machine, whose far-seeing and relentless 
prescience penetrates and confounds all 
the plans of his enemy, but his personal 
influence as th- general immediately lead- 
ing the troops was not exerted. On the 
other hand, the generals who were actually 
engaged in command of army-corps and 
divisions were for the most part elderly 
men, whose names at the outbreak of the 
war were unknown outside their own coun- 
try, and who, from that absence of vanity, 
and the high public spirit and sense of 
duty which in the German army tend to 
merge the man in the system, have not 
been much heard of since. Nor, indeed, 





* Robert Buchanan’s “ Socrates in Camden,’ 
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was much left to the individual volition 
of any subordinate general: he was al- 
ways acting under the immediate command 
of higher authority ; the general direc- 
tion given him was to press the enemy 
wherever he found him. Beyond such 
limited variations on that theme as it 
might be possible for him to execute, there 
was not much room left for the display of 
special genius, however great might be the 
scope afforded for the exercise of courage 
in leading his men. 

On the other hand, although Napoleon 
never achieved a victory like Sedan, ora 
capitulation like that of Metz, his personal 
influence was felt at every point through- 
out the army, and extended far beyond 
the military sphere of operation ; while 
the French Marshals, although none of 
them attained to the first rank as com- 
manders, had almost all at one time or 
another important independent commands, 
and their term of active employment ex- 
tended in the case of most of them over 
the whole of the great war—nearly a 
quarter of a century. Lastly, while the 
French histories and memoirs of that 
eventful period are, many of them, con- 
spicuous for literary skill, the Franco-Ger- 
man War has so far been unfortunate in 
its chroniclers. The official account of 
that war, although it will be of the utmost 
use to the historian hereafter, is very hard 
reading ; the recently published memoirs 
of Von Moltke on the same subject is also 
a very dry work: it may be added that 
its intrinsic merits for the English reader 
have been much lessened by the indiffer- 
ent character of the translation. 

Of the many fascinating books which 
have been written about the Napoleonic 
wars, no more interesting one has ever 
been written than the one which has just 
appeared, the ‘‘ Mémoires du Général 
Baron de Marbot,’’ in three large volumes 
which do not contain a dull paragraph. 
They chronicle the life of a soldier who 
was engaged in almost as many of thuse 
wars as was possible for one man to take 
a part in; they give us also a more par- 
ticular and vivid account of the famous 
generals under whom he served than has 
ever before been available. 

Marbot was born in 1782, and was 
therefore a child at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. His father, also a 
soldier, although belonging to the aris- 
tocracy had thrown himself into the move- 


ment, and so had maintained his position 
and rose quickly to high command in the 
Republican army. Admission to that 
army in any rank could, at this time, 
only be obtained as a private soldier, and 
in 1799 young Marbot, then a mere boy, 
enlisted in the 1st Regiment of Hussars, a 
corps which had belonged to the oid roy- 
alist array of France, and was then serving 
in Italy, in the division of which Marbot’s 
father was about to take the comm»nd, 
Napoleon’s wonderful campaign of 1796- 
97 bad already made him the foremost 
Frenchman of the day. He was at this 
time on his return from the expedition to 
Egypt ; and the Marbots, father and son, 
travelling to Italy, met, at Lyons, Napo- 
leon on his way to Paris, and Marbot gives 
an interesting account of the interview. 
Napoleon was already contemplating the 
coup d’état shortly to be carried through 
which brought him to the head of the 
state, and tried hard to attach Marbot pére 
to his party, but the latter was too stanch 
a Republican to be won over. 

While still a recruit, young Marbot 
fights a duel with one of the leading bul- 
lies of the regiment, which recalls a sim- 
ilar episode in the well-known ‘‘ Le Con- 
seri’ of Ereckmann-Chatrian ; and in a 
few weeks obtains promotion to sergeant 
for gallantry in leading a detachment of 
his regiment in a reconnaissance. The 
officer in command, professing to be taken 
ill, stopped behind on the way, leaving 
the detachment to go on without him. 
The men of the detachment, who were all 
Alsatians, knowing neither French nor Ital- 
jan, unanimously voted Marbot, who was 
the scholar of the party, to the command 
of the enterprise, which resulted in the 
capture of a considerable party of the 
enemy’s outlying pickets and the gain of 
valuable information about the position of 
their main body ; and on the return of 
the detachment young Marbot, then bare- 
ly seventeen, was promoted to sergeant on 
the spot, while the officer who had stepped 
behind was broke for cowardice. <A few 
weeks later, during an engagement with 
the enemy, a detachment of the regiment 
with which he was serving attacked and 
cairied off a battery of Austrian artillery 
in a very dashing way, and the general 
in command announced his intention of 
conferring on it three sabres of honor and 
a sub-lieutenancy. Three out of the five 
non-commissioned officers had been killed ; 
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there remained only Marbot and another, 
and the promotion was given to him. He 
was thereon attached to the staff of his 
father, who commanded three divisions of 
the army which, under Masséna, was 
shortly afterward cut off from France, and 
sustained the famous siege of Genoa. A 
short but most interesting account is given 
of this famous siege, during which famine 
and the attendant typhus made terrible 
ravages in the French army, which was 
reduced, when capitulation was at last 
forced upon Masséna from absolute fail- 
ure of food, from 17,000 to less than 4000 
men. The losses of the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Genoa were vastly greater. We 
are accustomed to associate the idea of the 
French soldier with great gallantry and 
dash in attack, but want of stability in 
defence. But it would be impossible for 
any troops to surpass the heroism of the 
French under Masséna in this memorable 
siege, and indeed the history of the whole 
war abounds in instances of the tenacity of 
the French troops under disaster, their 
gallantry in the defence of fortified places, 
their capacity when led well to come up 
to time again and again after defeat,— 
qualities of which the raw conscripts who 
under Chanzy in the late war made such 
a gallant stand, furnish another conspicu- 
ous illustration. 

The elder Marbot died during the siege 
of Genoa from a wound received in the 
early part of it ; almost all his staff officers 
were killed or died of typhus. Masséna, 
who also had lost the greater part of his 
staff officers, took over young Marbot as 
an aide-de-camp ; and when at the capitu- 
lation he obtained a safe-conduct for two 
staff officers to communicate with Napo- 
leon, who, having just accomplished bis 
celebrated march over the Alps, was exe- 
cuting the movements which led up to the 
battle of Marengo, he selected Marbot to 
be one of the two. After describing his 
journey through the Austrian lines, Mar- 
bot says: ‘‘ Napoleon spoke to me with 
interest of the loss which I had just ex- 
perienced, and promised to behave like a 
father to me if I conducted myself well, 
and he has kept his word. He was never 
tired of asking us about what had hap- 
pened in Genoa, as well as about the 
strength and the movements of the Aus- 
trian corps which we had passed throngh 
to reach him at Milan. Ile kept us about 
him, and mounted us from his own 


stables, for we had travelled on post- 
mules.” The two aides-de-camp were 
thus employed on the First Cunsul’s staff 
at the battle of Marengo ; and at one point 
of the battle, just as Marbot had returned 
from carrying an order to another part of 
the field, ‘* noticing that the horse | was 
riding had been slightly wounded in the 
thigh, the First Consul took me by the 
ear and said, laughing, ‘ Did I lend you 
my horses to bring them into this mess ?’ ’” 
Marbot adds : ‘* The Commandant Grazi- 
ani having died in 1812, I am the only 
officer who took part in the siege of Genoa 
as well as in the battle of Marengo.”’ 

Returning to Paris after the war, Mar- 
bot was appointed extra aide-de-camp to 
Bernadotte, who had been a friend of his 
father, and who was then commanding the 
Army of the West at Rennes, Berna- 
dotte’s personal staff consisted of eleven 
aides-de-camp, all of whom were either 
killed or attained to distinction afterward, 
At that time the Republican generals in 
independent command lived in the most 
sumptuous way, and had apparently as 
many staff officers as they pleased. The 
number of horses belonging to Bernadotte 
and his staff amounted to more than eighty, 
which it was the particular duty of the 
extra aide-de-camp to take charge of. On 
Napoleon attaining to the chief power, he 
brought this, as every other part of the 
administrative system, civil as well as mili- 
tary, under strict rule. 

From this peaceful but disagreeable oc- 
cupation of stud-groom to Bernadotte, 
Marbot was called away to regimental 
duty on appointment as sub-lieutenant in 
the 25th Chasseurs, which formed part of 
the army sent to overawe Portugal, in 
political communication with the Spanish 
Government. The two countries being 
then at peace, the French army marching 
through Spain met with a very friendl 
reception, and this portion of Marbot’s 
service was sufficiently pleasing. His first 
experience of that country was thus vastly 
different from what followed in later years, 
while the knowledge he then obtained of 
Spain proved afterward very serviceable. 
He returned with the rest of the troops to 
France in 1802, and was quartered with 
his regiment for some time at Toulouse, 
The following amusing story belongs to 
this period of his career :— 

“One of our captains, a very fine fellow, 
would have been one of the handsomest men 
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in the army if his calves had been in harmony 
with the rest of his body ; but his legs were 
like broomsticks, which was particularly un- 
comely with the tight pantaloons than worn 
by the Chasseurs. To remedy this defect, 
Captain B. had a pair of big pads made in the 
form of calves, which completed his fine fig- 
ure. The regulations required that the ofli- 
cers’ chargers should have their tails long, 
like those of the men. Our colonel, M. 
Moreau, was always splendidly mounted, but 
all his horses had docked tails ; and as he was 
afraid that General Bourcier, a strict observer 
of regulations, would find fault with him for 
setting a bad example to his officers, he had 
attached for the inspection false tails to all 
his horses, so well fitted that without know- 
ing it you would never have supposed they 
were not real ones. The general, at the in- 
spection, knocked the regiment about a good 
deal, with the result that Captain B.’s calves 
worked round to his shins, and the horse-hair 
tail of the colonel’s charger got detached from 
the stump, and was hanging by the string, 
above which the real docked tail spread out 
like a turkey-cock,”’ 


Young Marbot seeing these absurd fig- 
ures in front of him when the regiment 
was pulled up at the end of the inspection, 
could not restrain ‘‘ un fou rire des plus 
éclatants’’ just in front of the inspector. 
general, and was ordcred into close arrest. 
But the other officers were similarly affect- 
ed in turn by the spectacle ; and when, 
later in the day, the general was told of 
the reason of the outbreak, he was equally 
amused, and Marbot’s arrest was removed. 

Shortly after this Marbot left his regi- 
ment temporarily to join a cavalry school 
at Versailles, and while there a happy 
thought seized him, and on the strength 
of obligations which Augereau was under 
to his father, he wrote to the former ask- 
ing to be appointed to his staff. His 
mother charged herself with the letter to 
the general, who received the widow of 
his old friend with the greatest kindness, 
drove off straightway to the Minister of 
War, ‘‘and that very evening brought 
my mother my warrant of aide-de-camp,’’ 
—an appointment which Marbot held for 
some years, seeing in that capacity an im- 
mense amount of service. Augereau has 
been generally held to be a swaggering, 
overbearing soldier of the type which the 
Revolution produced so abundantly ; but, 
says Marbot, ‘‘ this isa mistake ; for al- 
though he had passed atempestuous youth, 
and had made many mistakes, he was 
amiable, well-mannered, warm-hearted, 
and I declare that of the five marshals 
with whom I have served, it was incon- 





testably he who mitigated most the evils 
of war, who was the. best affected to the 
people of the country, and who treated his 
staff most kindly, living with them like a 
father in the midst of his children.’’ 
Marbot gives a very interesting biography 
of his general, whose career was certainly 
among the most remarkable of that period 
of ups and downs. Born in 1757, Auge- 
reau served for some years as a private sol- 
dier in a regiment of carabineers, attaining 
great reputation as a swordsman and duel- 
list. One of his encounters was especially 
remarkable. ‘‘ According to a most ab- 
surd custom, there existed an inveterate 
hatred between different regiments, the 
eause of which, dating long backward, 
was not even known, but which, handed 
down from age to age, led to duels taking 
place every time that these corps met each 
other. Thus the gendarmes of Lunéville 
and the carabineers had been at war for 
more than half a century, notwithstand- 
ing that they had never met each other 
during the whole of that time, At last, 
at the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XVI., they met at the camp of Com- 
piegne,’’ when duels at once broke out. 
To put a stop to this, it was determined 
to settle the dispute by a single combat 
between two champions chosen from the 
respective regiments. The choice of the 
earabineers fell on Augereau—or, to be 
more exact, Augereau insisted on taking 
the place of the man on whom the Jot fell, 
because the latter was married, His an- 
tagonist was a notorious bully, and on the 
ground asked Augereau whether he pre- 
ferred to be buried in the town or in the 
country. The latter fate befell himself, 
as Augereau ran him through, a result of 
which no public notice was taken by the 
authorities. But all Augereau’s enceun- 
ters had not so easy an issue, for shortly 
after this he killed, in an improvised duel, 
an officer who had drawn upon him and 
struck him with his sword ; and to escape 
the death which would have been the cer- 
tain penalty for this offence, he fled the 
country, and eventually finding his way to 
the Crimea, took service in the Russian 
army. After some years he deserted 
from Russia, and enlisted in the Prussian 
army. ‘This in the days of Frederick was 
practically slavery for life, escape from 
which was almost impossible for a single 
soldier, it being Frederick’s method to 
turn the whole country on a deserter, and 
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so take him dead or alive. To avoid this 
fate, Augereau organized a band of French- 
men, like himself serving in the Prussian 
army, which deserted in a body, and 
fought their way across country into Sax- 
ony, then an independent kingdom. There 
he. ‘supported himself by dancing and 
fencing lessons, until able to return to 
France by the amnesty published on the 
birth of the Dauphin, when he was read- 
mitted into the carabineers. After atime 
he was attached with a body of instructors 
for service inthe Neapolitanarmy. While 
at Naples he made asecret marriage with the 
daughter of a Greek merchant there, and 
escaped with her to Lisbon, where, on the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, he 
was arrested and placed in the prison of 
the Inquisition, apparently for no other 
fault than that of being a Frenchman. 
Ile owed his liberation to the same cir- 
cumstance ; for his wife appealing to the 
captain of a French ship in the harbor, 
the latter demanded the release of the 
prisoner in such high terms that the de- 
mand was granted, and Augereau returned 
in the ship to France with his wife. He 
was now thirty-five, without having risen 
beyond the non-commissioned grade, but 
his turn of fortune had come: he was 
promoted in the first instance to captain 
in the new army, and, rising rapidly in the 
earlier wars of the Revolution, was one of 
Napoleon’s most distinguished generals in 
the famous campaigns of 1796-97. Mar- 
bot says that Augereau was extremely gen- 
erous, especially to his brother oflicers 
and old friends; and that although he 
drew a large salary, unlike most members 
of Nanoleon’s military aristocracy he died 
a poor man, 

When the war of 1805 with Austria 
broke out, the Seventh Corps under Auge- 
reau formed the left wing of the.Grand 
Army which had for some years been 
threatening the invasion of England, and 
which was vow transferred to Germany, 
the Seventh Corps forming the right 
flank. Augereau held a detached com- 
mand in the Black Forest and valley of 
the Upper Danube, and his corps execut- 
ed the successful operations which led to 
the capitulation of the army under the 
Austrian General Jellachitz. It was thus 
at too great a distance from the mass of 
the Grand Army to be brought up in time 
to share in the crowning victory of Aus- 
terlitz ; but Marbot, being deputed by his 
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general to carry to Napoleon the colors 
and other trophies taken from the Aus- 
trians, reached the Imperial headquarters 
before that battle, in which he served on 
Napoleon’s personal staff. He here de- 
scribes an incident which took place be- 
fore the battle, interesting as illustrating 
the combination of severity and indisci- 
pline presented by Napoleon’s method of 
administration, which he entitles, ‘‘ The 
danger of telling a good-natured lie.’’ 


** The Emperor was accustomed to treat his 
officers with kindness, but there was one point 
on which he was perhaps too severe : he held 
colonels responsible for keeping a great num. 
ber of men in the ranks of their regiments, 
and as this is precisely what it is most difficult 
to do in campaigning, it was a point about 
which the Emperor was most deceived, The 
commanders of regiments were so afraid of 
displeasing him, that they exposed themselves 
to the liability of having to fight against a 
number of the enemy disproportionate to the 
strength of their troops, rather than admit 
that illness, fatigue, and the necessity of pro- 
curing for themselves means of living had 
compelled a great many of the soldiers to lag 
in the rear, Thus Napoleon, in spite of his 
power, never knew exactly the number of com- 
batants at his disposal on the day of battle.” 


Thus, he goes on to say, on the day be- 
fore Austerlitz, Napoleon, while. riding 
round the position, noticed the chasseurs 
a cheval of his guard, a pet regiment, on 
the move. Very quick at making out the 
strength of any force, he noticed the 
weakness of this regiment, and taking a 
note-book out of his pocket, he sent for 
the colonel of the regiment, and said to 
him in a stern manner that his regiment 
was entered in his notes as having 1200 
effectives, but although it had not yet 
been engaged, it had not more than 800 
present. What had become of the rest ? 
The colonel, a gallant officer but not quick 
at reply, stammered out in his Fianco- 
Alsatian dialect that there were only a 
very small number of men missing. The 
Emperor suspected that it was nearly 400 
men short, and turning to Marbot, ordered 
him to count them and bring him a report 
of the exact number of men, saying which 
he galloped off. A certain captain in this 
regiment was an old friend of Marbot’s, 
and begged him on the score of their 
friendship to save General Morland from 
the scrape by concealing from the Em- 
peror its weakness in effectives. Muarbot, 
however, refused to do so, and counting 
the men, found that the Emperor’s esti- 
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mate had been accurate, and that there 
were only about 800 men present. Mar. 
bot in this difficulty put off returning to 
headquarters till it was night, when he 
found the emperor lying at full length on 
an immense map. ‘‘ As soon as he saw 
me, he cried, ‘ Well, Marbot, how many 
chasseurs are there present in my corps ? 
is the number 1200 as Morland pretends ? ’ 
‘No, Sire,’ I replied, ‘I counted only 
1120—that is to say, 80 short.’’’ The 
Emperor, not satisfied with this report, 
was going late at night to the bivouac of 
the regiment, when he was interrupted on 
the way by hearing the bands of the Rus- 
sian troops, encamped about half a league 
off, and rode away to make fresh disposi- 
tions for the coming battle. Thus, Mar- 
bot observes, he escaped the exposure of 
his false report, which might have ruined 
his career, and, as he says, ‘‘ The lesson 
was a good one forme. Afterward when 
I, myself a colonel, was questioned by the 
Emperor as to the number of effectives 
present in the squadrons of my regiment, 
I always told him the exact truth.’’ 

Marbot, who, being for the occasion on 
the Emperor’s staff, was in a position to 
see all that passed, gives an extremely in- 
teresting account of Austerlitz. He es- 
eaped unhurt that day, but nearly lost his 
life the following morning in saving a 
wounded Russian, who had been floating 
about the Jake all the night on a fragment 
of the ice which had been broken up by 
the fire of the French artillery during the 
firing on the Russians, which thus de- 
stroyed a great number of the Russians re- 
treating across the lake. Maibot, with 
another staff officer, inspired by Napo- 
leon’s presence, plunged naked into the 
icy water, and succeeded in bringing the 
wounded man to shore; but only the 
cares and comforts obtainable at head- 
quarters saved his life from the shock. 
Napoleon, having himself given him 
“some excellent rum’’ to drink, asked 
him how he liked his bath. The other 
officer never recovered, and had to be in- 
valided from the army. 

On the termination of the campaign, 
Augercau and. the Seventh Corps were 
quartered at Darmstadt, where, according 
to Marbot, the Marshal kept his troops in 
such good order, and showed such consid- 
eration to the people of the country, that 
the force in occupation although living 
in free quarters made itself fairly popular. 
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Marbot, ordered to Paris with despatches 
for Napoleon, was seut by him with de- 
spatches to the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, and while there saw abundant evi- 
dence of the Prussian feeling of hostility 
toward France which brought about the 
campaign .of Jena in the following au- 
tumn. As an introduction to that cam- 
paign, in which the Seventh Corps took a 
conspicuous part, Marbot gives an instruc- 
tive account of the state of the Prussian 
army, the composition and worth of which 
were, in his opinion, altogether insufficient 
to justify the King of Prussia in attempt- 
ing to measure himself against the French 
at that epoch. ‘‘ The Prussian captain 
was the proprietor of hiscompany. Their 
horses, arms, clothing, everything be- 
longed to him; it was a kind of farm 
which he let out to the government at a 
fixed price. ‘There being Lo conscription, 
the captains enrolled first all the Prussians 
they could get, and then all the vagabonds 
in Europe whom their recruiters could in- 
veigle away from the neighboring states. 
But this not being sufficient, the Prussian 
rectuiters cariied off by force a great num- 
ber of men who, made soldiers against 
their will, were held to service until their 
age rendered them unfit to carry arms ; 
then they were granted letters authorizing 
them to beg, for there were no pensiuns, 
During their service, these men were 
mixed up among the real Prussians in 
order to prevent mutiny.’’ ‘* To keep an 
army of this sort in order,’’ he adds, ‘‘a 
discipline of iron was necessary: the 
smallest fault was punished by flugging. 
The Prussian officers were generally well 
educated, and did their duty well ; but 
half of the officers, men born beyond the 
frontier, were poor gentlemen from almost 
all the countries of Europe, who, having 
taken service simply as a means of liveli- 
hood, had no patriotism, and were not de- 
voted to Prussia, whose cause in adversity 
they usually abandoned.’’? This criticism 
of an acute observer contains a moral 
which we may take to heart. When we 
speak of an army or nation, it may be 
very delusive to assume that the organiza- 
tion, the spirit, and the temper are fixed 
quantities, always remaining the same 
without reference to circumstances. No 
two military bodies could be more unlike 
each other than tne Prussian army before 
Jena and the German army of the present 
day ; nor have we any right to assume 
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that the British army would always be of 
the same quality, whatever may be the 
defects of its administration or the changes 
made in its organization. 

Prussia and Germany overrun, the 
French army advanced into Poland against 
the Russians. The Seventh Corps had a 
prominent part in this campaign, of which 
Marbot gives as usual a graphic account ; 
while no more vivid description of Eylau 
has ever been written. It was here that 
Marbot, now a captain, got the first of his 
eleven wounds in carrying an order to the 
famous battalion, the 14th of the Line, 
cut off from the rest of the army, to retire 
from the isolated hill they were occupy- 
ing, and to which it was impossible to 
send aid. 


‘* It was the custom in the imperial army 
for the aides-de camp to place themselves in 
file a few paces behind their general, and the 
one who was at the head of the file carried the 
first order received, and then pluced himself 
at the end of it when he had executed his 
commission, su that each one taking an order 
in turn, danger was equally distributed. A 
gallant captain of Engineers named Froissard, 
who, although he was not an aide-de camp, 
was attached to the Marshal's staff, being 
nearest to him, was charged with the order 
for the 14th. M. Froissard galloped off: we 
lost sight of him in the midst of the Cossacks, 
and we never saw him again, ner heard of 
him. The Marshal, seeing that the 14th was 
not moving, sent an officer named David, He 
met with the same fate as Froissard : we never 
heard anything more of him, It is probable 
that both of them, having been killed and 
stripped, could not be recognized among the 
numerous corpses with which the soil was 
covered, For the third time the Marshal 
calls out, ‘The officer to go!’ It was my 
turn,’’ 


How Marbot executed his order, and 
brought away the eagle of the 14th, which 
the commanding officer made over to him 
to deliver to the Emperor, the battalion 
being unable to come away, and remain- 
ing there to be killed to a man ; and how 
eventually, his horse falling, he was left 
for some hours on the field, and was after- 
ward found by his servant, stripped and 
senseless,—would be too long to describe 
here, but it was perhaps the most remark- 
able incident in a remarkable life. He 
says in conclusion : ‘‘ In these days, when 
we are so prodigal of promotion and deco- 
rations, some reward would certainly have 
been given to an officer who braved the 
dangers I ran in riding up to the 14th at 
Eylau ; but under the Emperor the qual- 
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ity of devotion was considered so natural, 
it was not given to me, and it never oc- 
curred to me to ask for it.’’ Of this bat- 
tle—probably the most obstinate ever 
fought by the French—Manbot gives the 
loss of the Russians at 25,000 men, and 
that of the French at 20,000, or 45,000 
men in all, of whom one half died ; and 
no wonder, considering the weather and 
the want of proper hospital accommoda- 
tion. 

After a short respite from campaigning 
spent at Paris with his mother while re- 
covering from his wounds, Marbot rejoined 
the army on the staff of Marshal Lanunes, 
to whom Augereau, incapacitated by a 
wound received at Eylau, transferred his 
aide-de-camp. He was present at the 
bloody battle of Friedland, where his horse 
was killed under him, and he was very 
nearly disposed of in a charge of Russian 
cavalry which rode over him. After tLe 
peace of Tilsit he returned to France and 
to Augereau’s staff. Augerean, still unfit 
for active service, procured Marbot’s,trans- 
fer to the staff of Murat, who was then in 
command of the army formed under the 
Pyrenees for the coming invasion of Spain. 
Under Murat, Marbot took pat in the 
opening of the Spanish war. Accom 
panying his general on his return to 
France, he received from the Emperor 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, ai that 
time a great distinction. After a short 
stay in Paris, and on Murat resigning his 
command for the kingdom of Naples, 
Augereau procured Maibot’s appointment 
to the staff of. Marshal Lannes, Murat’s 
successor in Spain. After the battle of 
Tudela, Marbot was sent off with a de- 
spatch to the Emperor announcing the vic- 
tory. In ordinary course he would have 
taken the road toward the rear occupied 
throughout by detachments of French 
troops ; but it was supposed that the army 
under Ney was advancing diagonally across 
the front to effect a junction with Lannes, 
and Marbot was ordered to take the direct 
line over the mountains for what was sup- 
posed to be the position occupied by the 
head of Ney’s columns, Of this service, 
which the staff of the French army in 
Spain had to undertake, of carrying de- 
spatches from one point of the country 
to another, Marbot says that it was the 
most dangerous and arduous which was 
ever imposed on them, At first the gen-. 
erals had a service of special couriers to 
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earry their despatches ; but the Emperor, 
finding that these men were incapable of 
giving any explanation of what they had 
seen, ordered that in future despatches 
should be carried by aides-de-camp. Mar- 
bot says he does not exaggerate in placing 
at more than two hundred the number of 
staff officers who were killed er taken dur- 
ing the Peninsular war in this particular 
service. He had a very narrow escape on 
this occasion. Instead of finding Ney’s 
advanced-guard at the expected point, he 
came upon the body of a crucified French 
officer, and was all but caught and killed 
himself by guerillas. He escaped witha 
wound, number two, bringing back his 
despatches with him ; and not being ina 
fit state to proceed with them by a safer 
route, they were conveyed to the Einperor 
by another officer, and he thus lost the 
promotion of chef d’escadron, to which he 
would have been entitled if taking them 
himself. 

Marbot was with the army which, under 
the personal command of Ney, followed 
up the English in their retreat on Corunna, 
and gives a vivid account of the sufferings 
which the French troops, equally with the 
English, suffered on this occasion from the 
weuther and bad roads. An extract may 
be reproduced :— 

‘*The English troops are excellent, but as 
they are recruited only by voluntary engage- 
ments, and are difficult to procure in time of 
war, it becomes necessary to admit married 
men, who are allowed to be accompanied by 
their families. Thus the regiments drag after 
them a considerable number of women and 
children—a grave inconvenience, which Great 
Britain has never been able to remedy. It 
happened that at the moment when the Em- 
peror was passing before him the corps of 
Soult and Ney, outside the walls of Astorga, 
cries were heard from an immense barn, This 
was broken open: it contained from 1000 to 
1200 English women and children, who, over- 
come by the lopg march of the previous days, 
made in icy rain, through seas of mud and 
flooded streams, bad not been able to keep up 
with the army of General Moore, and had 
taken refuge in this vast barn, where for forty- 
eight hours they had lived on raw barley. 
Almost all of the women and children were 
good-looking, notwithstanding the filthy rags 
which covered them, They crowded round 
the Emperor, who, touched by their sad con- 
dition, had them lodged in the city, where 
rations were issued to them; and Napolecn 
sent a parlementaire to inform the English 
general that as soon as the weather should 
permit, the women and children of the sol- 
diers would be given up to him,” 


Of the battle of Corunna, which Marbot 
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calls neither a victory nor a defeat, he ob- 
serves that ‘‘ the general-in-chief, Sir J. 
Moore, was killed, and his army was able 
to reach its ships only after immense 
losses: however, this event, which the 
French at first considered an advantage, 
proved very fatal for them, for General 
Moore was succeeded by Wellington, who 
did us afterward so much mischief,’’ 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, left 
Spain during the retreat on Corunna, in 
order to complete his arrangements for the 
war with Austria, then imminent. With 
his departure fortune left the French 
eagles. Henceforward the jealousies of 
the French marshals nullified the great 
numerical superiority of the French army 
over the English, aided although the 
former was by the political timidity of 
the British Government of the day and 
the unpatriotic detraction of Wellington 
and his army by the remains of the Whig 
party which was still in opposition. Mar- 
bot makes frequent reference to these 
jealousies,—how one marshal stood still 
and refused to allow his corps to take part 
in an action, while anothcr corps was sus- 
taining a defeat from the English ; how 
no two marshals could ever agree upon a 
combined plan of operation; and how 
one marshal sent to the aid of another by 
Napoleon withdrew his corps at the most 
critical point of the campaign, pleading 
that the Emperor’s instructions did not 
permit him to march any further beyond 
his own district. This ill-feeling among 
his lieutenants was fostered by Napoleon’s 
habit of centralizing all authority in him- 
self—a very good plan when he was in 
actual command of the army in the field, 
but a fatal one to pursue when he attempt- 
ed to direct from Paris, and in detail, all 
the difficult and complicated operations of 
the different armies scattered throughout 
Spain. Centralization was carried so far 
that an officer could not be invalided from 
one of the Spanish armies and sent back 
to France without specific authority first 
obtained from the War Department of 
Paris, as Marbot mentions in more than 
one instance. In fact, the French system 
of administration was as highly central- 
ized as ours is at the present day, and, 
great administrator as Napoleon was, the 
system broke down even under him. But 
for these conditions working in his favor, 
Wellington, with all his skill and courage, 
would not have been able to maintain him- 
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self in Spain ; while, as is well known, 
the British Government of the day would 
have been only too glad of a reasonable 
excuse for withdrawing him and his army 
from that country. It was not until after 
Salamanca that they gave him a really 
hearty support. 

After Corunna, Lannes was appointed 
with two corps to undertake the siege of 
Saragossa, in which famous operation 
Marbot as usual came in for a full share of 
the hard knocks, the young aide-de-camp 
being told off by his general to lead the 
storming-party at the assault, and badly 
wounded for the third time, Saragossa 
taken, Lannes was recalled to France to 
take a command in the army assembling 
for the war with Austria. The marshal 
and his staff did the journey on horseback 
till they reached the French frontier, when 
a carriage was obtained and they proceed- 
ed by post; but no courier being avail- 
able, this duty had to be undertaken by 
the aides-de-camp, each of the three rid- 
ing in turn ahead of the carriage to pro- 
cure the next relay of horses. Marbot 
says: ‘* I will confess that it was a great 
effort to ride post in this way, when I was 
barely cured of my two wounds; but I 
trusted to my youth and good constitu- 
tion.”’? The first night he started in a 
violent storm, which wetted him to the 
skin ; he lost his way and got bogged ; 
‘‘my teeth chattered and my wounds 
ached when my turn came to take my 
place in the berline.”” Add that the mar- 
shal travelled day and night, and could not 
bear the smell of eating in the carriage, so 
that his staff had to swallow their food 
during their tura of outrider, and that the 
journey was made in this way from the 
Pyrenees to Paris with hardly a stoppage, 
and, as Marbot observes, ‘* we may see 
that the life of: an aide-de-camp is not all 
rose-color,’’ 

In the hard-fought campaign of 1809 
Lannes’s corps took a conspicuous part, 
and Marbot’s account of it, like every- 
thing he writes, is equally lucid in the 
description of the general movements of 
the armies and interesting in the personal 
details recorded. Of the battle of Eck- 
muhl we may particularly note his descrip- 
tion of the famous charge made at the end 
of the day by three divisions of French 
cavalry against the mass of the Austrian 
cavalry, covering the retreat of their 
army, a charge which completed its rout. 
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Marbot ascribes the triumph of the former 
to the superiority of the French cuirass, 
‘* On the two sides the same courage, the 
same tenacity, equal numbers, but not 
equal defensive arms, for the Austrians 
wore cuirasses only in front ; their backs 
had no protection in a mélée. They re- 
ceived in the back great strokes, given at 
point by the French troopers, who, hav- 
ing two cuirasses, and not fearing to be 
wounded behind, thought only of striking, 
killed a great number of the enemy, and 
suffered only slight losses. The combat 
was simply butchery.”’ In the attack on 
Ratisbon, Marshal Lannes, indignant at 
the failure of two assaults, seized a scaling- 
ladder himself, and rushed forward to 
show the troops the way. His staff took 
the ladder from him, and two of the num- 
ber, Marbot and another, led the way 
themselves, and were first to get into the 
place, in full view of the French army. 
Napoleon, who had himself witnessed this 
gallant feat, gave the order for Marbot’s 
promotion to chef d’escadron on the spot, 
saying to Berthier, the chief of the staff, 
** You will put this brevet before me the 
first time that you submit papers ;’’ but 
Marbot adds that, the pressure of work 
coming on, the Emperor caused this order 
to be overlooked, and he had still to dis- 
tinguish himself on more than one occa- 
sion before he actually got this coveted 
step. His next feat was to cross the 
Danube at night in the middle of a tre- 
mendous storm, and seize and bring off a 
couple of Austrian soldiers from the op- 
posite bank, The information given by 
these men about the strength of the Arch- 
duke Charles’s army satisfied Napoleon 
that. the whole of the Austrians had 
crossed over to the Jeft bank of the river, 
and that he had no opposition to fear in 
the march onward to Vienna. Taken be- 
fore the Emperor to describe his proceed- 
ings of the night, Napoleon said to him, 
‘*T am very well pleased with you, Chef 
d’Escadron Marbot ;’’ and says Marbot, 
‘* These words being equivalent to a 
brevet, [ was overcome with joy.’? The 
Emperor added to the distinction by in- 
viting him to breakfast, an honor never 
before paid to an officer of his rank ; 
nevertheless, the coveted promotion was 
still withheld for another month, during 
which time he was once more wounded. 
Essling and Wagram are described in 
great detail ; indeed this is perhaps the 
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best and fullest account that has ever been 
given of those great battles. The des- 
perate resistance made by the Austrians, 
their frequent rallies and counter-attacks, 
and the tremendous losses suffered by the 
French, indicate that the superiority of 
the latter to the troops of the other Con- 
tinental nations was now on the wane, al- 
though Marbot does not specifically state 
this. The jealousy of each other of the 
marshals, and their insubordination except 
to Napoleon himsclf, even when acting 
immediately under him in the field, is 
brought out in a very striking manner in 
this part of the narrative. Among other 
instances, Bessiéres so strongly resented 
being put under Lannes’s orders during 
the battle of Essling, that he drew his 
sword on him before all the troops, and 
the duel was only stopped by the veteran 
Masséna, who claimed, as the senior of 
both, the right to separate the disputants. 
At Essling Launes was mortally wounded, 
and died, a few days later, in Marbot’s 
arms. Marbot himself was wounded, and 
sent into hospital, but was suilicievtly re- 
covered to be present at Wagram. At 
this point of his narrative he gives an 
anecdote which is worth reproducing here, 
Up to a short time before the establish- 
ment of the Empire, there was no grade 
in the French regiment intermediate be- 
tween that of colonel and chef de bataillon. 
Bonaparte, then First Consul, having de- 
termined to re-establish in each corps an 
officer of rank and functions analogous to 
those of the former licutenant colonel, re- 
ferred to the Council of State the point 
what title this officer should bear. They 
suggested that it should be that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Napoleon, however, was 
strongly opposed to this, saying that the 
colonel should be a big man occupying a 
unique position in the regiment, and that 
if a lieutenant-colonel were introduced, 
his inferiors would soon by abbreviation 
call him, ‘‘ My colonel ;’’ but it was de- 
sirable that if a soldier said he was going 
to his colonel, it should not be necessary 
t> ask him which colonel. Finally, it was 
decided that the officer in question inter- 
mediate between the colonel and the bat- 
tilion commanders should be styled 
** Major.’’ Now comes the moral. At 
the battle of Essling a French regiment 
which had been driven out of a village by 
the Austrians left its colonel behind. 
Napoleon, hearing of this, rode up to the 
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regiment and asked where the colonel was, 
Several soldiers replying, ‘‘ He has just 
been killed ;’’ Napoleon said, ‘‘ I did not 
ask if he is dead, but where is he {’”’ 
Then a timid voice announced that he had 
been left in the village. ‘* How is this, 
soldiers ?’’? cried Napoleon. ‘‘ You have 
abandoned the body of your colonel] in the 
enemy’s hands! Don’t you know that a 
brave regiment should always be able to 
show its eagle and its colonel, dead or 
alive? You have left your colonel in this 
village—go and find him!’ Thereupon 
the major cried out, ‘‘ We are dishonored 
if we do not bring off our colonel,’’ and 
advances to the charge, The regiment fol- 
lowed him, carried the village again, and 
brought the colonel’s body back and laid 
it before the Emperor, who, turning to 
his staff, said, ‘*‘ You see, when I asked 
where the colonel was, if there had been a 
lieutenant-colonel in place of the major, I 
should have been told, there he is !’’ 
Nowadays, after the recent novelty in 
military rank, if a general were to ride up 
to a British regiment which had lost its 
commanding officer, and ask where the 
colonel was, he would probably be told 
that the colonel was making a poultice, 
But, indeed, military rank in the British 
army has undergone such a levelling-down 
of late years that it is hard to say where 
the process is likely to stop. 

After the death of lLannes, Marbot 
joined the staff of Masséna, served in that 
capacity at the battle of Wagram, and re- 
ceived a severe wound (the fifth) in the 
subsequent pursuit. After the conclusion 
of the peace with Austria and a short stay 
in Paris, he accompanied Masséna to 
Spain, and served throughout the cam- 
paigns of 1810-11 which proved so disas- 
trous to the reputation of that marshal. 
Of the battle of Busacc, a desperate enter- 
prise on the part of the French, he says 
that the infantry had to contend not only 
against a quantity of obstacles and a most 
difficult scramble up-hill, ‘‘ but also 
against the best shots in Europe, for up 
to this time the English troops were the 
only ones which were perfectly exercised in 
musketry, Their shooting was infinitely 
superior to that of the other nations,’’ 
He remarks also that ‘‘ when the French 
have a position to defend, after having 
sprinkled the front and the flanks with 
skirmishers, they crown the heights osten- 
tatiously with the mass of their troops and 
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the reserves, with the objectionable result 
of making known to the enemy the vulner- 
able point of our line. . . . The method 
employed by the English in a like case 
seemed to me infinitely preferable, as ex- 
perience proved in the wars of the Penin- 
sula. After having, as we do, covered the 
front of the position with skirmishers, 
they dispose their main force in such a 
way as to hide it from view, while yet 
keeping it sufficiently close to the critical 
point of the position that they can hurl it 
rapidly on the enemy if the latter comes 
to close quarters. ‘Thus an attack made 
unexpectedly upon assailants who, after 
having suffered heavy losses, believe them- 
selves already victorious, almost always 
succeeds. We had sad experience of this 
at the battle of Busaco.’’ Again, in sum- 
ming up the causes of the French failures 
in the Peninsular war, he says :— 

“But in my own opinion, the principal 
cause of our reverses—although it has never 
been pointed out by any of the military men 
who have written upon the wars of Spain and 
Portugal —was the immense superiority of the 
shooting of the English infantry, —a superior- 
ity which is due to constant practice at the tar- 
get, and in a great degree also to its formation 
in two ranks, I am aware that a great num- 
ber of French officers have denied the truth 
of this last cause ; but experience has not the 
less proved that soldiers squeezed in between 
the first and third rank fire almost always in 
the air, and that the third rank cannot take 
aim at tae enemy, of which the two first ranks 
interrupt the view. It is asserted that two 
ranks do not afford sufficient resistance 
against cavalry; but the English infantry 
doubles its ranks in the flash of an eye, formins 
four deep to receive the charge, and never have 
our cavalry been able to surprise it in two 
ranks—a formation which it quickly reas- 
sumes as soon as it wants to reopen fire,”’ 


This good shooting has been a distinc- 
tive quality of British troops from the day 
of Cressy and Agincourt ; we venture to 
believe it is still in full vigor ; and in no 
respect have the many measures taken by 
Sir Frederick Roberts—to call him once 
more by the old familiar name in which 
his eminent services have earned the recent 
distinction, as gratifying to his friends as 
honorable to himself—to improve the efti- 
ciency of the British army in India in 
every direction been more valuable or suc- 
cessful than in the constant attention and 
the marked impetus given by him to train- 
ing in musketry. 

Marbot was severely wounded in a cay- 
alry skirmish during the retreat from 
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Torres Vedras, and on Masséna bein, 
superseded by Marmont, returned wit 
him to France. His next active service, 
following shortly after his marriage, was 
the Russian campaign of 1812, when, for 
the first time after twelve years’ continu- 
ous employment on the staff, he served as 
a regimental officer, Napoleon having aye 
pointed him to the command of the 23d 
Chasseurs. Even then he did not attain 
at once the coveted rank ; for the colonel 
of the regiment, a:though debarred by ill- 
ness from serving at the head of it, was 
an excellent officer whom Napoleon did 
not wish to supersede until a sedentary 
appointment could be found for him in 
France-—so that Marbot commanded the 
regiment, one of the finest in the army, 
and over 1000 strong at the outset, 
throughout the campaign in the grade of 
chef d’escadron. Uappily for its efli- 
ciency, the 23d did not take part in the 
fatal march to Moscow, but formed part 
of the army which under Marshal Oudinot 
was detached to protect the left flank of 
the Grand Army. The former army was, 
however, heavily engaged, and sustained 
great losses—first under Oudinot, whom 
Marbot holds cheap, and afterward, on 
Oudinot being wounded, under Saint Cyr, 
whom Marbot declares to have had a per- 
fect genius for war, although his great 
military qualities in battle were marred by 
extreme indifference to the wants of his 
troops in quarters. Marbot got his sixth 
wound in a cavalry charge during this 
campaign. Oudinot’s army joined the re- 
mains of the retreating Grand Army at 
the passage of the Beresina, where, 
through a combination of misfortunes, 
what little coherence was still remaining 
was almost all destroyed. The 23d Chas- 
seurs was one of the few regiments the 
losses in which from exposure were not so 
excessive as to break up its organization, 
which Marbot ascribes to the circumstance 
that he had supplied all his men with 
posteens during their stay in Poland. On 
this point of exposure he says that the 
troops which had bivouacked all along the 
retreat from Moscow (or at least such of 
them as survived it) were by the end of it 
quite hardy, whereas the troops sent up 
to support them, and which had been 
brought out of warm barracks, succumbed 
immediately to the cold. One such 
brigade of 3000 men perished in the 
first night of their bivouac. 
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. Marbot got his grade of colonel during 
the retreat, and a severe wound from a 
lance in one of the last cavalry fights of 
the campaign. Rejoining the regimental 
depot for a short time during the follow- 
ing spring, he returned to the army with 
drafts in time for the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1813 ; and the 23d, brought up 
to strength again, took an active part in 
the fighting of that year, including the 
three critical days of Leipsic, where Mar- 
bot was again wounded, but continued to 
serve with his regiment, which was at- 
tached to the rear-guard during the retreat 
of the French army to the Rhine. 

During 1814 he held a command in 
France, but was called up for active ser- 
vice during the hundred days, and com- 
manded a cavalry brigade at Waterloo, 
where he received a lance-wound in the 
chest. Exiled after the Restoration, he 
was eventually recalled to the army, and 
becoming a persona grata to the Orleans 
family, received his eleventh wound in 
Algeria, while attached to the staff of the 
Due d’Orléans, Made a peer of France 
in 1845, he died during the Crimean war 
at the age of seventy-two. 

These memoirs were prepared late in 
life for his children, and a more interest- 
ing military narrative has never been writ- 
ten, It is not only interesting,—the style 
is admirable, and the personal memoir is 
blended with a general review o. the cam- 
paigns in which he took part, described in 
a most felicitous manner. The book 
abounds in anecdotes, but has also a great 
deal of very acute criticism. Although 
an admirer of Napoleon, Marbot was by 
no means blind to bis faults as a strategist 
and military administrator; while the 
many distinguished generals under whom 
he served are described in a way which 
shows that the writer was a keen judge of 
character. It is remarkable that so valu- 
able and interesting a work should have 
remained so long unpublished ; but what- 
ever the reason for keeping it back, and 
whether or not the appearance of the book 
at the present time be accidental, so brill- 
iant a record of the French army under 
Napoleon appears at a very appropriate 
time in the history of that army, to con- 
firm the old confidence in itself which it 
is now beginning once more to feel, And 
one moral may be drawn from the graphic 
picture of the French army under the 
First Emperor, of which a slight sketch 
has been attempted here. It is sometimes 
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held that an alleviation may be found of 
the burden now laid on Europe by its pres- 
ent extraordinary condition of all the na- 
tions in arms, from the very fact that it is 
the whole nation which will have to bear 
the weight and suffering of war, War, it 
is said, isno longer waged by governments 
with hired soldiers and for dynastic pur- 
poses, or to gratify personal ambition : 
the government in democratic countries is 
merely the representative and agent of the 
people, and the people at large have no 
desire to provoke a contest the effect of 
which will be brought home to every 
household. To those who regard this as 
a security for peace, the picture of the 
French nation and army as drawn by Mar- 
bot is worth attentive study. After Fried- 
land, it may be said the revolutionary 
fervor had quite worn itself out, and the 
French nation was at heart as peaceful as 
it is assumed to be now, Nor were the 
Frenchmen serving in the ranks different 
from their countrymen at home. The 
marshals who had got to the top of the 
profession were tired of war, and wanted 
to enjoy the fortunes they had made by 
it; the conscripts, who had nothing to 
get by it, were all longing to be back in 
their villages. Marbot, who represents 
the professional element at its best, with 
his spurs to win and honor within his 
reach, sighed for his young wife and child. 
But hopes and wishes were of no account 
against a centralized government, wielded 
by a perfectly unscrupulous man, And, 
what is particularly to be remembered, 
these peaceful aspirations were always 
borne under by the military spirit engen- 
dered in a mass of men held together in 
the bonds of discipline under an able 
leader. The gallant Marbot, who was no 
mere swashbuckler, but a humane, kind- 
hearted, and very intelligent man, had yet 
evidently a keen delight in war for its own 
sake, fostered by habit and the life he led ; 
and the French army asa body went forth 
with gayety of heart toa fate almost more 
certain than the gladiator’s, for only a 
small minority survived. But a so-called 
popular government, if all authority is 
centred in it, may be just as despotic as 
an emperor; and in an army, the senti- 
ment of the citizen is soon merged in the 
professional spirit of the soldier. A na- 
tion in arms is a mighty factor which does 
not necessarily make for peace.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 
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MR. SPURGEON, 


BY THE RIGHT REV, BISHOP OF RIPON, 


Mr. Spurceon is dead. There are 
thousands in this country, and there are 
tens of thousands in other Jands, in whom 
this announcement will awaken a sense of 
personal loss. There are multitudes in 
England and America who reckoned among 
the prospects of their visit to London the 
treat of hearing Mr. Spurgeon. We are 
told by Mr. Stead of a North-countryman 
who said; ‘‘ I dinna want to die till 1 
gang to London and see Madame Tussaud’s 
and hear Mr. Spurgeon.’’ This man may 
be taken as a type of thousands, whose 
range of reading was restricted, whose 
historical interests culminated in Madame 
Tussaud’s, and whose religious curiosity 
reached to Mr. Spurgeon. Their vision 
would be satisfied with the wax figures in 
Baker Street—or, rather, Marylebone 
Road ; and their hearts would be glad- 
dened at the Tabernacle. Ido not mean 
that the range of Mr. Spurgeon’s influence 
was limited to this type of man: it was 
far wider ; but the type may be taken to 
represent those for whom Mr. Spurgeon’s 
message had a special charm, Far wider 
was his influence ; and the sense of loss 
will not be felt only among those who 
looked forward to heating him, it will be 
the portion of those thousands to whom 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon was a weekly 
benefit or boon, Ladies of education and 
culture took delight in reading his ser- 
mons ; and ministers of all denominations 
found them more or less useful. Indeed, 
speaking of this, I tremble to think of 
those echoes to whom Mr. Spurgeon’s 
death means the silence of the voice which 
awoke their notes. An echo is a poor 
thing at the best, having no originating 
faculty ; but a pulpit echo is of all echoes 
the poorest and most pitiable, for this is 
an echo which is expected to make some 
noise every Sunday. There is, however, 
consolation for these ; for we are informed 
that the accumulation of sermons in the 
publisher’s hands will suffice for the issue 
of a weekly sermon by Mr. Spurgeon for 
some years to come; so that his echoes 
may continue their reverberations for some 
time longer, till the supply comes to an 
end, and the imitators fall back upon their 
original staleness, and go limping about 


their work, having lost the power of using 
their own legs after having employed 
crutches so Jong. It will, perhaps, be 
good for them to be obliged to use their 
own powers. I think Mr. Spurgeon would 
have agreed with Dr. Johnson, in saying 
that ‘‘ no man ever yet was great through 
imitation.’? I think Mr. Spurgeon would 
have gone further ; I think that, however 
desirous he may have been of training men 
to teach the principies which he conceived 
to be essential truths of religion, he appre- 
ciated originality, and that from an ethical 
and spiritual point of view he would have 
said to those who aspired to serve God by 
preaching : ‘‘ Be yourselves, but do not 
think of yourselves. Nay, forget self in 
order that you may be yourselves.’? For 
whatever else may be said of the great 
Baptist preacher, whether we describe him 
as a preacher, an organizer, ‘an author, 
one thing remains true of him—he was 
always Mr. Spurgeon. It was his person- 
ality which impressed the worid; the 
things he said may be quoted as smart or 
telling, as humorous or pathetic (though 
be was not often in the melting mood), 
but behind all was the force of his own 
personal character, his faith, his indepen- 
dence, his earnestness, his perseverance, 
the sum total of those mysterious qualities 
which make up personality ; there was the 
character behind which reveals itself in 
word and action, and which, in its turn, 
gives weight and force to all that is said 
and done ; so that the same thing said by 
different men carries very different weight, 
What a man says is appraised by a subtle 
process of valuation ; and in this men are 
like stocks which pay equal dividends, but 
command different market prices. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s loss thus becomes more 
than a loss to those who received from him 
much of their spiritual diet, or their pulpit 
pabulum, His death is the loss of a per- 
sonality and character whose influence 
ranged further than his hearers or his read- 
ers, [le was a factor in the life of the 
English-speaking people. He was an Eng- 
lishman possessed of the robust qualities 
of our race, and he held a position which 
was recognized (even by those who dif- 
fered from him most widely in religion 
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and politics) as a position to which he was 
justly entitled, not because he was a Bap- 
list, a Calvinist, a Nonconformist minister, 
but in virtue of those qualities which Eng- 
lishmen have always delighted to honor 
—energy, perseverance, courage, frank- 
ness of speech, singleness of purpose, in- 
dependence of character, and faith in God. 

Leaving out of sight his position asa 
religious teacher, he bequeaths us a lesson 
of success in life. Strictly speaking, he 
had no advantage of birth or circum. 
stance, save that inestimable advantage of 
traditional piety in the home. But the 
step from the little cottage next to the 
Wheatsheaf Inn at Kelvedon to the Tab- 
ernacle and Beulah Hill was a great one. 
In taking it he had to endure the jealous 
distrust, partly natural and justifiable, but 
partly also discreditable and unworthy, 
which seldom forgets to dog the steps of 
those who climb above their fellows. 
There were some who prophesied that the 
excitement of his fame would not last. 
He had ‘‘ gone up like arocket and would 
come down like a stick.’’? Dr, Parker, 
who quotes this, tells us also that grave 
and reverend men apologized for him, and 
hoped that ‘‘ he would not be regarded as 
a fair sample of the Baptist ministry.”’ 
He also relates how Dr. Binney spoke of 
him as a boy who talked “‘ in a most con- 
fused and incoherent manner, without 
logic or consistency.’’ But time did not 
wear out his reputation ; the light shone 
to the last. He had talent, but he had 
qualities without which talent is of little 
avail: he had what athletes would call 
staving power. He passed through the 
ordeal of the furore of eaily fame. A 
lighter character and a less stable soul 
might been ruined by the popularity 
which met him on the threshold of his 
manhood. The prosperity of fodls de- 
stroys them; but Mr. Spurgeon had the 
instinct of a strong nature. He knew 
that no man can produce great effects 
without hard work. He had won a repu- 
tation: he did more, he did the much 
harder thing, he maintained it. He was 
able to do so, because he recognized the 
Jaw of hard work, and because he was 
wise enough not to be tempted out of his 
depth. Of his hard work little need be 
said. Itis open to all to see that he did not 
offer to his people what cost him nothing. 
We are told how the late Rev. Mr. Den- 
ton noticed at the British Museum a gen- 











tleman who was constantly consulting the 
works of the Fathers and of other divines, 
and who proved to be Mr. Spurgeon’s 
man, employed to ransack the divinity of 
the past for anecdotes of pulpit illustra- 
tions. The incident serves to show a deter- 
mination to lay under tribute every source 
of light and help and not to rely upon old 
material only, It is the price to be paid 
for freshness ; since what is old and stale 
to us seldom comes with freshness from 
our lips. 

But no anecdote is needed to show the 
energy of Mr. Spurgeon’s working powers. 
The vast congregation which gathered at 
the Tabernacle, and the still vaster con- 
gregations who in every quarter of the 
world were readers of his sermons, are 
evidence of the industry and energy which 
kept his utterances fresh and crisp for 
more than thirty years, This indomitable 
and unflagging perseverance won its re- 
ward. It gave him an assured place in 
the metropolis ; he became a recognized 
power in the religious life of England. 
He stood before kings, and not before 
mean men, 

But he had another quality which con- 
tributed to his success. Besides the stay- 
ing power which diligence assures, he had 
the wisdom to live within his own limita- 
tions. Many a man who has reached a 
ceitain measure of fame bas been sacri- 
ficed by the ambition which overleaps it- 
self, when he has been tempted to essay 
the winning of fame in some fresh de- 
paiture. Bulwer Lytton was regarded as 
desirous of many-sided fame when he 
sought to add the reputation of a scholar 
to the renown of a poet and a novelist ; it 
may be doubted whether these desires do 
not end in the obscuration of a man’s 
legitimate fame. Dr, Watts, the corre- 
spondent of learned men in Europe, is 
forgotten; the author of ‘* The Little 
Busy Bee’’ is remembered, and the bee 
has sucked the honey out of the flower of 
his fame. Thousands know him as the 
author of the line— 


‘“* Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 






who do not know him asthe author of the 
noblest hymn in the English language. A 
farthing candle lighted may blot out our 
vision of a star: and a puerile ambition 
of shining in some fresh sphere may dim 
the lustre of a well-earned renown. 

Mr. Spurgeon escaped this temptation, 
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if it ever assailed him. Some, indeed, 
thought that his essays at authorship 
might prove disastrous in this way ; and 
the works that he has written may be 
pointed to as evidence of his having at- 
tempted, and successfully attempted, an- 
other path besides preaching. But this 
view is, I think, a mistaken one. It is 
true that Mr. Spurgeon wrote books. His 
*¢ John Ploughman’s Talk’’ has had a cir- 
culation of more than half amillion. His 
‘* Treasury of David’’ hassold by thousands, 
We admit it; but it is not as an author 
that Mr. Spurgeon will be remembered ; 
his works are not in the true sense ventures 
in literature. They are rather chips from 
his workshop ; and in his workshop not 
books but sermons were made. These 
were his true work; the others were but 
groupings of accumulated material. He 
was not tempted, as others have been, into 
really new ventures. Preaching was his 
trade ; and he kept to it. Hoc unum— 
this one thing he did—whatever he wrote 
he threw it off in the course of, and not 
in addition to, his main and much-loved 
work of preaching. To this, and not to 
authorship, he devoted his life. 

This energetic perseverance was allied 
with certain gifts—a sturdy good sense, a 
vigorous mind, a quick imagination, a 
mirthful and joyous temperament, a telling 
voive, and a mastery of good stalwart lan- 
guage. I heard it once said of Mr. Spur- 
geon that he possessed no first-rate gifts, 
but a good supply of second-rate gifts in 
first rate order. I thought that there was 
much truth in this description. There 
have been men with richer gifts—with 


wider mastery of their mother tongue, with — 


voice of greater variety and more sympa- 
thetic timbre, with more native humor, 
and with higher intellectual endowments ; 
but it has seldom happened that they have 
met in one man, as Mr. Spurgeon’s gifts 
met in him, to find themselves dominated 
and directed by a vigorous will and a sin- 
gle minded purpose. To compare him 
with men in the world of politics, we find 
ourselves disposed to say that he was 
among religious orators what Bright was 
among political. The comparison is not 
wholly correct, but it is one which suggests 
itself to many ; andit is conveniently near 
to the truth. 

In speaking of Mr. Spurgeon I am at a 
disadvanage, as I did not know him per- 
sonally ; but I know enough to be able to 
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appreciate the strong personal attachment 
with which he was able to inspire his 
friends, and the power of that genial na- 
ture which could disarm prejudice. A 
ready word, and a kindly disposition to 
speak the word that was ready, gave him 
the key to unlock even a stranger’s heart. 
I remember an anecdote which was told 
me by a clergyman whom to know was te 
love, and who, in telling me the incident, 
expressed the pleasure which it had given 
him. Like the Baptist preacher, he was 
compelled to spend part of the year at 
Mentone. There he met Mr. Spurgeon, 
to whom he described himself as frail, say- 
ing that his doctor compared him toa 
fractured pane of glass, which might last 
long enough with proper care. ‘* Ah !”’ 
said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘ I hope that the pane 
of glass may last for many a day, for 
God’s light to shine through it.”” There 
was a grace of simple kindliness in such 
things as these, as there was the strong 
love of simplicity in his saying, ‘‘ I hate 
oratory.’’ To speak as he thought, as he 
felt, as he believed, with faith and with 
sincerity, this was enough; this is one 
secret of true power. 

“ By religious descent Mr. Spurgeon be- 
longed to the Puritan stream of English 
thought. As regards progress and cul- 
ture, he has been called a Philistine. The 
temperament of such men blinds them to 
much of the joy and beauty of life. They 
are as those who live in a walled garden, 
and who lose the sunlight sooner than the 
rest of the world, because of the height 
of their garden wall. Such often mistake 
the shadow projected by their own wall 
for a darkness which has fallen on the 
whole world. Our prejudices and our 
self-made limitations may obstruct the 
light of heaven. But it is only fair to see 
the other siae of the picture, The Puri- 
tan type may mean heedlessness of culture 
and loss of sweetness and light, but it also 
means seriousness, earnestness, and a cour- 
ageous bearing like that of the Camero- 
nians, ‘‘ who prayed as they fought and 
fought as they prayed.’’ If such men 
fail to see the light which falls beyond 
their own garden, the light in their own 
garden is very clear, and they know how 
to rejoice in it. Their own experiences 
are as revelations to them. Their own 
interpretations are derived from sources 
which are beyond challenge. The difficult 
text may be solved by prayer, and the 
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solution so found may stand against the 
glosses of human learning. The resultant 
attitude of mind is plainly uncritical. It 
lacks historical perspective. The Bible 
becomes under such treatment as a Chi- 
nese picture, every object is equidistant. 
The sublime collection of books which 
make up the sacred literature of the Bible 
Joses under such treatment the effects of 
light and shade which historical criticism 
can supply ; the real weight, value, sig- 
nificance of many passages is lost. The 
texts are not understood as the prophet or 
writer meant them to be understood ; 
their relationship to age and circumstances 
is merged in their relation, possible or im- 
possible, to the modern reader. The mes- 
sage, real or fancied, to the spiritual ex- 
perience of to-day constitutes their chief 
use. It is forgotten that the true mes- 
sage to the men of to-day can only be 
realized when the meaning of the message 
to the men of past days is understood, 
It is a fortunate circumstance that a man’s 
moral earnestness may save him from the 
ill-effects or logical results of his intel- 
lectual limitations. Bishop Horsley said 
that the careful student of the English 
Bible might gain such an instinctive in- 
sight into the drift of Bible teaching that 
he could compass the meaning of passages 
which, critically speaking, he was unable 
to expound. There is truth in this, 
There is a spiritual instinct, the outgrowth 
of diligent and devout study, which carries 
a man beyond his own intellectual limita- 
tions. 1 do not of course mean that any 
man can escape the effects of his own 
mental limitations ; but I do mean that 
men whose spiritual and moral forces are 


carefully cultivated may often transcend ° 


them. If it were not so, Christian sym- 
pathy would be even narrower than it is. 
But in much the limitations remain, and 
their effects are felt. They were seen in 
Mr. Spurgeon, though in him they were 
often transcended. Time and space would 
fail me in any endeavor to illustrate this 
point. But I may, at least, quote the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. 
His attachment to Calvinism is sincere and 
unhesitating : 

‘Do you suppose for a moment that this is 
any injustice in God in having given you grace 
which He did not give to another? I sup- 
pose you say, ‘ Injustice, no: God has a right 
to do as He wills with His own; I could not 
claim grace nor could my companions ; God 
chose to give it to me, the other has rejected 
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grace wilfully to his own fault, and I should 
have done the same, but that He gave “‘ more 
grace’ whereby my will was constrained,’ 
Now, sir, if it be not wrong for God to do the 
thing, how can it be wrong for God to pur- 
pose to do the thing? And what is election 
but God s purpose to do what He does do?” * 


I make no comment on the argument. 
That is not my purpose. I only wish the 
following to be put alongside it, that the 
spirit of Mr. Spurgeon may be seen lifted 
for the mo:nent above his Calvinism. 

He has been expressing his belief that 
the Baptists are more numerous than is 
commonly supposed. He then goes on— 

‘* That, however, we care very little about ; 


for I say of the Baptist name, let it perish, 
but let Christ’s name last forever.’ 


He then expresses the hope that the 
necessity for the existence of the Baptist 
body will cease by all Christians recogniz- 
ing the value of baptism by immersion— 


‘* Yea, and yet again, much as I love dear 
old England I do not believe she will ever 
perish. No, Britain, thou shalt never perish ; 
for the flag of old England is nailed to the 
mast by the prayers of Christians, by the 
efforts of Sunday-schools and her pious men. 
But 1 say let even England's name perish ; let 
her be merged in one great brotherhood ; let 
us have no England and no France, and no 
Russia, and no Turkey, but let us have Chris- 
tendom ; and I say heartily, from my soul, let 
nations and national distinctions perish, but 
let Christ's name last forever. Perhaps there 
is only one thing cn earth that I love better 
than the last IT have mentioned, and that is 
the pure doctrine of unadulterated Calvinism, 
But if that be wrong—if there be anything in 
that which is false—I for one say let that per- 
ish too and let Christ’s name last forever.’’ ¢ 


This spirit lifts a man above his belief. 

It enables him to grow as life opens out 
to him wider ranges ; and we are not sur- 
prised to find Mr. Spurgeon expressing in 
almost his last address his belief that— 
“‘ there is more love in the hearts of Christian 
people than they know of themselves. We 
mistake divergences of judgment for differ- 
ences of heart ; but they are far from being 
the same thing,’’ ¢ 


It has been pointed out that there are 
three classes of men in the Christian 
Church. There are the men who may be 
described as intellectual, to whom the 
reconciliation of truth with truth is im- 
portant. Erasmus may stand as the type. 
There are the men who seek to reconcile 
* Sermon on Romans viii. 28. Oct. 18, 1857. 
+ Sermon on Psalm Ixxii, 17. May 27, 1855. 
¢ Address at Mentone, Dec, 31, 1891. 
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the world by the doctrines which they be- 
lieve to be true. Luther and Knox belong 
to this class, There are the men whose 
chief thought is of the inward reconcilia- 
tion of the spirit with the will and order 
of God. Of them Fénelon and Leighton 
are named as types. If we were to class 
Mr. Spurgeon we must place him among 
the men of action; he belongs more to 
the type of {Luther than to that of Eras- 
mus or Fenelon. He belongs to the class 
which producés strong leaders rather than 
strong thinkers—men of action, not men 
of contemplation, Each class has its 
range and its limitations ; each has its 
message and its function, We may note 
their limitations without undervaluing their 
powers or their work. 

It is needless for me to say that I 
differed from Mr. Spurgeon on many 
points of doctrine and of order. He was 
profoundly impressed with the truth of 
much that must be classed as doubtful ; 
he uttered sentiments at times which 
seemed to contradict the principles which 
he so firmly held ; more than once he 
spoke hardly of the Church to which I be- 
long ; some things which seem very true 
to some of us he had no eye to perceive. 
IIe was as one who sits in an observatory 
to view the heavens, but has his telescope 
so adjusted that he can only follow the 
course of a star through one portion of the 
sky. There are fields of vision which his 
glass cannot cover, and movements of 
stars which he cannot track ; but this is 
the fault, not of the telescope, but of the 
way in which the telescope is fixed. What 
he does see he sees most clearly : his eye 
is at the glass, and the glass is turned tow- 
ard heaven, and the heavens to him declare 
the glory of God; and he tells what he 
sees. Ile may not always be right, he 
does not see all the heavens ; but what he 
does see is very clear to him, and he 
makes it very real to others. He lifts 
their eyes upward to the lights that shine 
there, and to the glory that awaits them. 
Iie is often very literal and very limited ; 
he misses the wider sense, he fails to per- 
ceive the relationship of star to star, or to 
track the wide sweep of the planet’s orbit ; 
but there are heavenly lights up yonder, 
and they do move, and they are God’s 
handiwork, He sees and he believes, and 
he makes others see and believe also. He 
has no doubt about what he sees; he has 
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no doubt about the meaning of it all. He 
sees it in relation to himself ; the bright- 
ness of the heavens is a true brightness to 
him, he wants others to see how bright it 
is ; the love of God is very real to him, 
and he wants others to feel how real it is. 
His very limitations give him confidence, 
but still more does the simplicity of his 
faith. ‘* As the gates were opened to let 
in the men,”’ said the old Allegorist whom 
Mr. Spurgeon loved, ‘‘ I looked in after 
them, and behold the city shone like the 
sun; the streets also were paved with 
gold, and in them walked many men with 
crowns on their heads and palms in their 
hands, and golden harps to sing praises 
withal, There were also of them that had 
wings, and they answered one another 
without intermission, saying, ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord.’ And after 
that they shut up the gates, which, when 
I had seen, I wished myself among them.”’ 
It was beautiful and most real to Bunyan, 
it was the same to Mr. Spurgeon. 

We live in an age in which, like chil- 
dren with their toys, we wish to pull things 
to’ pieces and see what they are made of. 
We ask ourselves how the trees can grow 
in Paradise, or how they can be rooted in 
a pavement of gold. We love analysis, 
and we wish to understand the way in 
which golden harps can be tuned. We 
wish to understand so much that little is 
left to imagination, and inspiration shows 
signs of perishing. To other men of sim- 
pler faith, these golden streets and golden 
harps meant the triumph of love and the 
music of the other world. There was very 
real joy in the presence of God, and the 
angels who sang his praise were real 
beings. Perhaps it is better to have a 
faith such as this, even though allied to 
what the world calls narrowness, than to 
open our minds so widely that in the chaos 
and confusion of ideas which follow we 
lose faith altogether. But better still, I 
think, it would be if, as Dean Stanley 
said, we could combine the spirit and 
method of Erasmus with the energy of 
Luther and Knox, and the repose of Féne- 
lon and Leighton. Who shall say that it 
is foolish to dream of a time when we may 
see in the Church of Christ the intellectual 
sincerity of Bishop Fraser conjoined with 
the saintliness of Keble and the sturdy 
faith of Mr. Spurgeon !—Forinightly Re- 


view. 
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To all movements, wise or foolish, flock 
the two classes of followers—the sincerely 
convinced and the insincerely affiliated ; 
those who think they are helping to estab- 
lish the law of righteousness on this earth, 
and those who see nothing but their own 
advantage in a general ‘‘ stramash,’’ when 
they may pick up some pieces in the 
scramble. It has always been so, and, 
pending the arrival of the Millennium, al- 
ways will be so. Wherefwre, following 
the universal law, we find in the new 
school of Wild Women both preuz cheva- 

' liers and despicable camp-followers—parti- 
sans sincerely believing in the merit of the 
cause to which they have devoted them- 
selves, and partisans who, with tongue 
stuck into cheek, believe they can make a 
good thing for themselves out of it ; and 
who but a fool thinks of aught else ? 

For the former of these partisans we 
have only moral respect in spite of strong 
intellectual deprecation. We think them 
mistaken, but we know them to be sin- 
cere. We question their taste, deplore 
their sympathies, and wish they could, or 
would, see farther ahead ; but we honor 
their motives and confess their integrity. 
Still, how much soever we may respect 
them as individuals, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that they are doing their 
best to bring about one of the greatest so- 
cial and national disasters that could be- 
fall us. Dazzled by the rainbows in the 
spray, fascinated by that Jong shining 
strip in the far distance, they have deter- 
mined to shoot Niagara for the problemati- 
cal gain to be found—After. We who 
do not believe in the wisdom of shooting 
Niagara, and who foresee the wreck of 
that After, we would hold them back if 
we could, as we would hold back dream- 
ing pilots and visionary engine-drivers. 
All the same for themselves personally, of 
pure intention and absolute sincerity as 
they are, we have only moral respect as 
we say, while opposing them inch by inch 
on the practical grounds of expediency. 

As men, these sincerely convinced parti- 
sans are full of lofty theories and noble 
feeling. They press into the service of 
modern life, for womanhood in the ab- 

stract and concrete alike, the old senti- 
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ment of chivalrous devotion reserved for 
the lady of rank, honor, and repute. 
They add to this old chivalrous and cir- 
eumscribed devotion that generous kind 
of manly toleration which holds that 
women should be allowed to do as they 
like, partly because, being so universally 
good, they are sure never to wish to do 
what they ought not—partly because, as 
the weaker sex, their going wrong does not 
really so much signify, seeing that the 
men being the stronger can always put 
things right when necessary. Or they 
hold that the law of abstract justice should 
override the wisdom of experience, and 
that if a thing can be proved right by 
algebraic formulas it is therefore practica- 
ble and imperative. These are the good 
men who believe in the Wild Women; 
who even deny that they are wild at all ; 
who think that all things are right or 
wrong in themselves, not in their applica- 
tion, and who thus cannot for the life of 
them find a sex in morals, in decencies, in 
habits, in spheres of action. 

As women, the non-aggressive partisans 
of their wild sisters firmly believe in the 
coincidence of the reign of righteousness 
with the supremacy of their own sex. 
Sheltered and innocent, they know noth- 
ing of life as it is; and their credulity is 
in exact ratio with. their igncrance. 
When the crafty leaders tell them tales of 
impossible oppression of women by men, 
they accept things as they hear them ; 
and the traditional grain of salt is far to 
seek and unremembered. Any unpreju- 
diced person who has attended certain 
women’s meetings, where the bold under- 
take to enlighten the timid, can testify to 
the astounding falsehoods given out as 
gospel truths—has heard the extraordinary 
statements offered as proved facts and 
swallowed whole without straining. One 
of these lady orators even went so far as 
to paraphrase clauses in Acts of Parlia- 
ment which do not exist, giving facts and 
figures not to be found out of dreamland. 
The conversation of one of these good 
women after she has been primed by a 
Wild sister takes you into a kind of king- 
dom of the gnomes, where experience and 
common sense have no holding, and where 
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life is ordered on lines different from those 
we know of in this world of ours beneath 
the moon. The wife of a man whom she 
loves and in whom she trusts with reason, 
the mother of sons of whom she is justly 
proud, she yet believes in a monstrous 
world of organized masculine iniquity 
which could not exist in a civilized society. 
To strengthen the hands of the Wild 
Women who terrify her imagination with 
their hideous fairy tales, and who assure 
her that woman’s suffrage and woman’s 
supremacy would remedy these awful evils 
out of hand, is therefore the same to her 
as strengthening the hands of justice and 
defending the cause of virtue. Itis help- 
ing saints and imartyrs against the brutal 
dominion of sinners and executioners. 

These good women of large hearts and 
small experience—of insatiable credulity 
because of unfathomable ignorance—see 
no reason why the moral idea should not 
be established forthwith. Their first word 
is: ‘*The Government ought to inter- 
fere.”’ To make man moral by Act of 
Parliament seems to them the easiest thing 
in the world ; and if woman had the cast- 
ing vote it would be so. Do not the Wild 
Women assert now, as in the days of Aris- 
tophanes, that female suffrage would put 
right all that is now wrong, and straighten 
out the crooked roads everywhere? And 
are not these innocents the mere echoes 
of those brave words? Poor lambs ! their 
bell-wethers are of a queer bieed ! 

For none of those sincerely converted 
partisans can we find a hard word or a 
disrespectful thought. We look on them 
as dupes fatally deluded, or as zealots 
still more fatally mistaken ; but to wish 
to open their eyes is not to strike them in 
the face. That may be reserved for the 
wilfully mischievous who advocate general 
disorder for their own advantage—the 
selfish wreckers who, by false lights prom- 
ising safe harborage, would bring the good 
ship on to the rocks, for the private gain 
to be had in the general loss, 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about certain unworthy partisans of the 
Wild Women is their total want of intel- 
lectual dignity, Smart and ready, with 
hardihood of attack and fluency of speech, 
they are substantially ignorant of all that 
makes a man valuable asa thinker. They 
know nothing from the root upward, or 
the seeding which follows the flower. 
Their criticisms are never beyond the 
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range of the intelligent schoolboy cocksure 
of himself and everything beside. Prob- 
lems which are insurmountable to others 
they cleat at a hop, skip, and a jump ; 
and no eventuality frightens them, because 
they shut their eyes and will not see. 
The advocates of disorder, disobedience, 
irreverence, and the emancipation of youth 
from the need of guidance as well as that 
of woman from the burden of their duties, 
they are no more able than women them- 
selves to forecast the practical results of 
their own theories. Like the Wild Wom- 
en whose claims they advocate, they are 
hysterically susceptible to outside influ- 
ences ; they prefer emotion to reason ; 
they champion the individual as against 
the law and the community ; they like 
faith better than demonstration. All 
these, the characteristics of women, are 
the characteristics also of certain of these 
mentally unsexed partisans—those who 
applaud the Wild sort to the echo, and 
would give them dominion over the politi- 
cal as well as the social and domestic 
worlds, 

When these partisans are men of low 
birth and large ambition, they are wise 
enough to know that the drawing-rooms 
of society will remain forever shut to them 
unless they can open them by the magic 
formula of a Cause. Also they are wise 
enough to know that women only have the 
key to those closed doors. If they wish 
to enter, they must do so by the help of 
women, Men are of no good, To take 
up, then, the Woman’s Cause, as it is 
called—to advocate identity of function, 
occupation, responsibility with men—to 
flatter her vanity by preaching the su- 
premacy of woman—to minister to her 
weaknesses and feed the ignorance of the 
sex—all this is ‘‘ good business’’ for 
those political incendiaries, who do not 
care whose house they burn down if they 
may but roast their own chestnuts in the 
embers, Patrons of charming yourg mar- 
deresses, adulteresses, adventuresses, they 
are the vilifiers of ali women who belong 
to the older-fashioned school ; and the 
very sins they condone in one who has no 
political standing they make inexpiable 
offences in those who have, if that stand- 
ing is contrary to their own. Their chiv- 
alry goes no deeper than their learning, 
and neither is thicker than the collodion 
film on a photographic plate. To come 
to the Tartar in the Russian, you mus 
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scratch harder than is necessary to find 
the ruffian in the pseudo-knight of certain 
of these partisans. ‘The one thing they 
cannot brook is opposition ; and the gen- 
erous allowance of differences is the large 
grace of God to which they cannot attain. 
We have only to read their utterances in 
their chosen organs to judge for ourselves 
of the small spite, the dishonest interpre- 
tation, the reckless assertion and the purely 
feminine habit of ‘* nagging’’ which per- 
vades the whole mind and words of these 
partisans and echoes of the Wild Women 
of the day. 

In politics, in morals, in taste, they are 
equally examples of what toavoid. What- 
ever tells against the dignity and integrity 
of our empire they advocate. They eulo- 
gize and uphold the pronounced enemies 
of our country. They would give the 
keys of our foreign possessions into the 
hands of Russia or of France ; they brand 
patriotism as jingoism ; and they teach all 
who will listen to them to break the laws, 
to despise our national institutions, to ridi- 
cule our national traditions, to dishonor 
our national flag. Cowards to pain, they 
prefer dishonor to war ; and the price they 
would pay for peace would include the 
surrender of all that a manly people holds 
dear. They hate nothing so much as a 
resolute Government prepared to maintain 
the English name and prestige at all haz- 
ards ; and to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter costs them no effort in foreign 

olicy. 

At home they incite to insubordination, 
and make grievances which no one but 
themselves knew existed. They are like 
Samson’s foxes among the standing corn ; 
and the monkeyfied lads who put iron 
bars across the rail for the fun of the spill 
have about as much sense of responsibility 
as they. When punishment falls on the 
evil-doer, they fill heaven and earth with 
their howls for pardon and their cries of 
indignation against official severity. On 
the other hand, a mistake made by a 
policeman or a magistrate is treated as a 
crime for which hanging without benefit 
of clergy would be too good. The police- 
man and the magistrate represent law, 
order, the decency of restraint, the repres- 
sion of individual fancy for the good of 
the general public; and our hysterical 
partisans of the Wild Women they resem- 
ble and have helped to create are dead 
against all these things. Their newspaper 
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articles are prolonged screeches, and one 
reads them witha feeling of amazement at 
the profundity of the depth to which the 
journalistic partisan can sink, 

In morality they follow on the same 
track. Their morals are the morals of 
women, not of men. The grand and 
heroic virtues of masculine men—like the 
Stoics say, when Stoicism meant self-con- 
trol and public virtue—these virtues are 
nowhere with them, while highfalutin’ 
fanfaronnades or noisy declamations bear 
away the palm. They shrink from all 
these Stoical virtues, call them cold and 
hard, materialistic and final ; while indis- 
criminate pity, enthusiastic credulity, 
spiritual and religious crazes of every kind 
and description, or impossible philan- 
thropy and the idealization of masculine 
chastity, overshadow all the rest. How 
should it not be so? Affiliated to the 
Wild Women and their cause, they are 
themselves like women in all essentials of 
mind and character. 

But with their loud-voiced pleas for an 
ideal purity of life is mixed a strangely 
suggestive pruriency of imagination that 
also belongs to the ré/e. Their advocacy 
of women is personal not circumstantial ; 
and the dullest reader cannot miss the run- 
ning commentary set between the lines. 
It is not the thing done, but the sex of 
the executant, which excites these lopsid- 
ed adinirers ; and that fact of sex deter- 
mines their admiration. There is a cer- 
tain immodesty in the applause with which 
they greet anything said or done by a 
woman—of the kind they uphold—which 
revolts the sober thinker. They do not 
see that in this indiscriminate applause lies 
their confession of feminine inferiority, 
such as the true respecters of women, who 
believe in differences not identity, never 
make. If these hysterical partisans of 
the Wild Women really believed in the 
mental equality of the sexes, in the iden- 
tity of direction and the equipvoise of brain 
power, they would not screech so loudly 
over every second-rate achievement of a 
woman, because it was a woman who did 
it. Where women are confessedly equal 
or even superior to men, as on the stage— , 
as actresses, dancers, singers—their sex is 
not paraded as part of the meed for praise. 
They are applauded, not because being 
women they have done something more or 
less meritorious, but because they are art- 
ists and perfect in their work. Their suc- 
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cess is not flung as a defiance, nor used to 
give point toa sneer, They are supreme 
as workers ; and no one feels that a sex 
victory has been gained because no one 
feels that there was any sex contest. The 
worth of the artist gains the applause, and 
sex does not count, save in the case of 
personal beauty, which naturally enhances 
the charin of artistic merit. 

But indeed the praise of these thick and 
thin partisans does not count for much in 
the way of honor. When we see what 
manner of women it is they so often up- 
hold, we may well shut their flaunting 
libro d’oro, and refuse our own homage to 
the names inscribed therein. 

Nor can we agree with one of the grand 
points of their moral scheme—that which 
makes the frailty of women the sin of men 
—throwing the responsibility of the fault 
on to the shoulders of men, rather than 
leaving it where it has ever been and ought 
to be—with the women themselves. One 
of the Wild sort, the other day, speaking 
of the fit punishment of sin, maintained 
the now familiar thesis of men’s responsi- 
bility, which would never be rightly ap- 
portioned until women had the vote. 
With all our heart and soul and strength 
we combat this, save in exceptional cases 
of rare turpitude. Asa rule, women are 
responsible for themselves, While they 
are young and ignorant they ought to be 
guarded by their elders, When they are 
of full age and know what they are about, 
they have no need of protection, and are 
self-seduced quite as much as betrayed. 
Before that age of maturity and knowl- 
edge, the girl ought'to be under the guar- 
dianship of her mother, or that mother’s 
representative. If women choose to let 
their young daughters run loose—if they 
give them the key of the fields and the lib- 
erty of the streets—if they let them live 
alone in lodgings, read improper books, 
study from the nude with young men of 
their own age or older—learn pathology 
and anatomy with young men of their own 
age or older,—if they allow them to fling 
off all allegiance to feminine restraints, all 
respect for authority and to be unguarded 
and ungoverned, they and they alone are 
to blame. They know the dangers of 
life, and from what girls ought to be pro- 
tected, If they disregard the wisdom of 
experience, on whose soul lies the sin ? 
On those whose nature it is to seek and 
have where they can, or on those whose 
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duty it is to defend and deny? Is the 
wolf to blame who passes through the open 
fence into the fold? or is it the shepherd, 
by whose negligence that fence is left free 
to the marauder—that helpless flock is 
left unguarded? This attempt to fasten 
on men the responsibility which belongs 
to women is cowardly, insincere, and 
selfish, There may be instances where 
the man is alone to blame, and where he 
deserves to be shot for his crime, but in 
the large majority of cases the woman is 
responsible for herself, and the mother is 
responsible for her daughter. And we 
hold that this is a more wholesome appor- 
tionment than to affix the responsibility of 
woman’s virtue on men and take it from 
the women themselves. This, too, in the 
face of this much-desired political responsi- 
bility, which the best women do not want, 
and the majority would not know how to 
use if they had it ! 

The taste of these partisans is as queer 
as their morality and as doubtful as their 
politics. Ifa woman does anything spe- 
cially unfeminine and ugly, the hysterical 
press breaks forth into a hymn of praise 
which takes away one’s breath. A wom- 
an who smokes in public and where she is 
forbidden, who dresses in knickerbockers 
or a boy’s snit, who trails about in tiger- 
skins, who flouts conventional decencies 
and offends against all the canons of good 
taste, that woman is pronounced ‘‘ charm- 
ing,’’ and the able editor turns on one of 
his young lions to write her eulogium and 
celebrate her extravagance. To ensure 
the good word of the hysterical press a 
woman need only kick over the traces 
either in manners or morals, She is then 
sure of her trumpeter, Gratuitous adver- 
tisement is given to the adventuress who 
seeks to make capital of hershame. A 
flaming review records the appearance of 
a book of travels of which the imaginative 
superstructure bears the same proportion 
to the substratum of fact as Falstaff’s in- 
tolerable deal of sack bore to his one half- 
penny-worth of bread. A vain and rest- 
less ‘‘ explorer’? who has done no kind of 
good to any one, and who has merely 
given worlds of trouble to every one con- 
cerned, receives the honor due to serious 
exploration and important discovery. And 
so on through the whole list of feminine 
follies and escapades. The less lovely the 
thing, the more ardently it is celebrated 
by the men whose main endeavor in this 
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direction is to destroy the old ideals, and 
to substitute for the beautiful women of 
history and fiction the swaggering Wild 
Women of the present craze. The truth 
is simply this—the wnsexed woman pleases 
the unsexed man, This is not the only 
age in which carpet knights and amazons 
have made a sectional amalgam whercin is 
neither wholesomeness nor beauty. The 
thing is a physiological fact as intelligible 
as it is absolute. Domineeling women 
choose effeminate men whom they can 
rule at will. Effeminate men fall back on 
resolute and energetic women. 

Few women are large-minded enough to 
prefer knowledge to sentiment. The cold 
light of reason blinds and terrifies them ; 
and things which they do not care to know 
they would forbid others to learn, if they 
had the power of the veto. They would 
confine the area of men’s excursions to the 
limits of their own ; and such conditions 
of the masculine life as they did not care 
to adopt they would forbid men to prac- 
tise. We have had a notable instance of 
this mental absolutism of late, at the death 
of one of our most learned scholars and 
frank agnostics. Ile was no sooner dead 
than his widow surrounded him with the 
emblems and rites of ber own faith— 
which was not his. he did not shrink 
from inflicting this dishonor on the mem- 
ory of the man who had systematically 
preached a doctrine so adverse to her own, 
She cared nothing for the integrity of the 
life she thus stultified—nothing for the 
grandeur of the intellect she thus belittled. 
What she thought right, that she deter- 
mined he should be made to share, now 
that she was absolute and he was only one 
of the strengthless dead ; and she would 
not see the pitiful discredit she thus cast 
on the name and memory of the man shé 
professed to love. 

Impatience with what is wrong, but, as 
things are and under this dispensation, 
with what is unavoidable, makes a Wild 
Woman when predominant one of the 
most autocratic of all the tyrants of the 
race. The better she is in herself, the 
more arbitrary she is in her enactments, 
What cannot be reformed out of hand she 
would destroy at a moment’s notice. The 
American temperance women wreck the 
grogshops as they stand ; and their parti- 
sans over here follow suit so far as they 
can. 

But indeed the simplicity of these parti- 
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sans of the Wild Women is one of the 
most rematkable things in the whole mat- 
ter. A journal specially devoted to this 
crook-backed cause prints a letter from a 
young man whose ignorance it would seem 
to make the measure of other folks’ knowl- 
edge. This young man innocently ques- 
tions the truth of those acts of smcking, 
shooting, horse-racing, and other unlovely 
things attributed to the Wild sect. Lle 
has never seen the like, he says ; ergo, he 
does not believe in the existence of what 
he does not know. This letter was in the 
paper which went into cheap raptures over 
the dainty cigarettes, toasts, and after- 
dinner speeches of aset of dining women ; 
which spoke of the ‘* charmingly uncon- 
ventional” aspect of the young lady set- 
ting forth to fish or shoot in knicker- 
bockers, with a cigarette in her mouth ; 
which recorded the fact that two young 
American women were arrested for having 
concealed about them ina proclaimed dis- 
trict, the one a seven chambeied and the 
other a five-chambered revolver, with am- 
munition ; and which celebrates with a 
beating of its tomtoms and a braying of 
its cow-horns all and sundry who go off 
the beaten track of womanly modesty and 
reserve, 

To keep the balance even, we do not 
remember to have seen from these partisans 
of the Wild Women any characteristically 
enthusiastic laudation of the quiet workers 
who content themselves with doing good 
work of a non-glaring kind—work that 
merely advances our knowledge in certain 
directions, and that raises all with whom 
it is associated. Perhaps we may say, the 
saints be praised in that it escapes the 
damage done by the advocacy of the Wild 
Woman’s partisans! We will give to 
these restless wild creatures all the honor 
to which they are entitled for their mis- 
chievous interference in politics, their use- 
less tramps abroad—which are only self- 
adveitisements and which do not adda 
line to our knowledge of men or coun- 
tries, their platform speeches and stump 
oratory which darken counsel and confuse 
plain issues, Such credit as is to be 
scraped out of these things let them 
enjoy. But to that entomologist whose 
knowledge is such a boon to agriculture ; 
that astronomer who popularizes things 
remote and celestial ; that naturalist who 
does the same by the living world for her 
youthful readers; that Grecian scholar 
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who lectures with so much skill and learn- 
ing ; that patroness of good needlework ; 
that creator of a new school of embroid- 
ery ; that Lake-side founder of art schools 
and patroness of the linen industry—to 
all of these and many more of the same 
kind we pay tue hearty and reverent hom- 
age due to thoroughness of achievement, 
modesty of method, and practical useful- 
ness of aim. These are the women who 
keep the world of feminine activities pure 
and sweet. 
committee-rooms, knickerbockers, cow- 
hides and all—we can neither give praise 
nor find hope of profit. 

The new school of Liberals from which 
the most uncompromising partisans of the 
Wild Woman are drawn make those who 
belonged to the older school anxiously re- 
consider their principles—yet more anx- 


iously examine their position, To what 
is this new liberalism tending? To uni- 


versal topsyturvydom and as universal 
license ? It would seem so. If we con- 
trast the Radical penny paper with the 
older journals, we see the decadence, not 
only of style, but of thought and princi- 
ple, which this new ideal of womanhood, 
this new standard of decency has brought 
about. The degradation of men, that so 
the apotheosis of undesirable women may 
be more surely accomplished, is one of 
these steps downward, The emancipation 
of youth and ignorance from the control 
of age and knowledge, and the coachman- 
ship of so many Phaétons, set on guiding 
the chariot of the sun, is another. The 
complacent advocacy of self-will, vanity, 
restlessness ; the want of reverence for 
what is established and of good repute— 
what has been hallowed by time and 
proved by trial—with the helping hand 
given to all that is new, fanciful, crazy, 
iconoclastic ; the loosening of restraining 
bonds ; the repudiation of engagements ; 
the contempt for law ; the destruction of 
discipline ; the preference of minorities 
and their fads over the claims of majori- 
ties and the general good—these are just 
a few of the fruits to be gathered from 
the upas-tree which some of the Radical 
journals so diligently seek to plant. And 
more than one of the older Liberals, with 
the definite aims of their own youthful 
aspirations happily accomplished, stand 
aghast at the programme of lawlessness 
and disorder, of revolutionary extrava- 
gance, to which the later school has com- 
New Senrres,—Vou. LV., No. 4, 
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mitted itself. How far is this sincere ? 
How far is it aconsideration of pence and 
profit, and what will best sell the edition 
whereof the buyers and patrons are the 
unsatisfied and the idle, being also the de- 
sirous and the ambitious? In either case, 
sincere or calculated, it isa proof of moral 
crookedness and _ intellectual blindness 
which bode ill to the country should they 
get the better of straight ways and clear 
sight, 

Impatient of rebuke, of opposition, of 
reasonable advice, these partisans, like the 
Wild Women they champion, show only 
disrespect to one who runs counter to their 
craze, no matter how worthy he may be 
of honor and attention. Let any one 
commend to these female runagates quiet- 
ness, duty, home-staying, and the whole 
cohort of Wild Woinen is like an angry. 
beehive which a rough hand has disturbed. 
They care nothing for home ; quietness is 
abhorrent to them ; duty went out with 
their grandmothers’ caps and mittens. 
They will not hear of differences in vir- 
tues, in functions, in duties, in spheres. 
They do not even honor those of their 
own sex who do good work quietly, with- 
out tomtoms or cow-horns to call attention 
to their feats. They think them spirit- 
less, and for a very little would brand 
them as slaves too deeply degraded by 
slavery to wish for freedom—as squaws 
whose mission it is to serve the braves and 
take their leavings with humility. They 
have lost all respect for the old ideal of 
womanhood, as they have lost the wish to 
realize that ideal. They repudiate the 
charm which gives them influence, and 
stretch out their hands for the rod of 
direct power which would turn into a ser- 
pent if they had it. And their partisans 
encourage them with voice and band, and 
urge them on to ever fresh outbreaks and 
more monstrous demands, 

The whole thing is an epidemic of van- 
ity and restlessness—a disease as marked 
as measles or small-pox. Let that be 
clearly understood. Hereafter this out- 
break will stand in history as an instance 
of national sickness, of moral decadence, 
of social disorder. Things repeat them- 
selves, and the Revolt of Women has been 
seen in the world before now. We have 
no hope of those who are already com- 
mitted to this subversive movement. It 
takes courage of a different kind from 
theirs to acknowledge a mistake, But we 
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may influence some of the younger, hesi- 
tating on the brink, Would that they 
would draw back from the fatal plunge 
while yet there istime ! Would that they 
could be made to see clearly the folly of 
their demands and the evil that would 
come on their attainment! The way of 
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escape is still open to them. In a short 
time they will have become as hardened 
as their leaders, and too deeply committed 
to turn back. Then repentance and 
restoration will be impossible.— Vineteenth 
Century. 
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GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND THE BIBLE.* 


BY JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


TuereE are two historic subjects which 
lead us to all that has had most influence 
on humanity—the myths of Greek my- 
thology, and the narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment—the connection between which may 
well be an object of study to those who 
approach it from the most opposite points 
of view. Both divisions of the subject 
are familiar in a certain sense, and both 
are obscure in a certain sense. Every- 
body is supposed to know the Bible, and 
there are certain parts of Greek mythology 
which, as far as names go, are to educated 
persons little less familiar. But familiarity 
with names, far from involving a knowl- 
edge of things, will generally be found to 
spread like a mist over the subjects which 
it at once suggests and conceals. It is 
surprising to discover the ignorance of the 
Bible common to those who are not ex- 
pected to know any other history, and 
those who are familiar with all history 
equally important and accessible. Greek 
mythology, though to a less extent, is 
made indistinct by supposed familiarity. 
In bringing them together we may throw 
light on both. 
~ If we tried to put the difference between 
the two as shortly as possible, we might 
say that a single letter sums up the differ- 
ence of Greek and Hebrew thought on 
theology. Men to the Greek were sons of 
the gods. Man to the Hebrew was the 
son of God. The divine world was not 
more real to the Hebrew than to the 
Greek ; the connection between the human 
and divine was not felt Jess certain, But 
God, as revealed to us in the Scriptures, 
is the God of the conscience. He is the 
God who hates iniquity, who abhors all 
evil. The divine world, as revealed to us 
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in Greek literature, is made up of beings 
just as different in this respect as men and 
women are different. The Greek hada 
vision of righteousness ; but it was as one 
idea out of many, all of which were mir- 
rored in the divine world abeve humanity 
with what we may call a kind of artistic 
impartiality. In Greek thought the divine 
world is as various as the human world, 
and in Hebrew thought the divine world 
13 the source and centre of unity. Greek 
fancy interposed itself before the divine 
light as a prism before a sunbeam, and 
colored the divine and human world alike 
with rainbow hues, Hebrew reverence 
turned all the variety of color back into 
one pure white ray, and saw all human 
activity in strong light and shadow accord- 
ing as it transmitted or obscured that light. 
That contrast supplies us with a clew to 
all that is most important in the series of 
narratives we seek to follow. Good and 
evil to the Greek differed as one color 
differs from another color. Good and evil 
to the Hebrew differed as light differs from 
darkness, 

Let us follow out this contrast between 
Greek and Hebrew thought by choosing a 
single myth from the rich field of Greek 
mythology—the story of Heracles—and 
setting by its side those passages in the 
Old Testament with which it most invites 
comparison. We have in Heracles a type 
of the heroic nature, as it stands in a 
peculiar relation to the divine. He has 
many brethren on the page of Scripture. 
The name of Samson will at once occur to 
every one as a like example of victorious 
strength ; while in some ways we may 
better compare him with the ideal King 
of Israel. Several details of his history 
recall that of David, and there is much 
that is common in the general spirit of 
each. But let us keep firm hold of our 
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clew, and mark the difference between a 
contrast of light and darkness and a con- 
trast of light and dark. Art needs both 
extremes, and we find in all Greek thought 
that swift passage from one opposite to 
another which belongs to the ideal of 
dramatic sympathy. No legend embodies 
more of this spirit of inversion than that 
we follow here. In the account given in 
the ‘‘ Odyssey’’ of the descent of Ulysses 
to Hades, there is a very curious passage, 
which would seem an attempt to gather 
up two stories about Heracles impossible 
to reconcile in a less paradoxical form. 
Ulysses, we are told, saw the ‘‘ eidolon’’ 
of fleracles in Hades, while Heracles in 
Heaven shared the bliss of the gods, with 
the divine Hebe as his bride. Homer 
does not mean that Ulysses saw a mere 
shadow, while the whole personality was 
elsewhere ; he tells us that this ‘‘ eidolon’’ 
made a speech to him which scems as 
much an expression of himself as any 
other speech is of the person in whose 
mouth it is placed.* If the two lines 
which tell of the heavenly Heracles be not 
an interpolation, Homer is here confessing 
that the divine hero has a double parentage 
and a double history, that he knows both 
‘Heaven and Hell, that it seems as if a part 
of his nature were always condemned to 
the realms of darkness, while his true self 
was restored to that bliss of youth (so we 
must interpret his obtaining Hebe as his 
bride) which to the Greek imagination was 
the summit and type of every bliss. Is 
there no Hebrew hero whom these words 
suggest tous? Surely the story of Hera- 
cles is a Greek version of those thoughts 
which in the Hebrew Scriptures have taken 
their form in the Book of Job. 

It is a curious illustration of the popular 
ignorance of stories where every name is 
familiar, that this comparison will at first 
seem a paradox. The details of the two 
narratives are no doubt different, Job isa 
peaceful citizen, and Heracles is a hunter 
and warrior. But in the religious signifi- 
cance of the two stories, there is a pro- 
found agreement. Heracles and Job have 
each a special relation to God, and each 
an adversary before the heavenly throne, 
under whose baleful influence each under- 
goes grievous trials, and from whose sway 
each attains at last a triumphant deliver- 
ance, after being led to doubt of that 
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guardian care, which is, at last, so tri- 
umphantly vindicated. ‘‘ There is no 
worse to such a woe as mine,’’ * exclaims 
Heracles, when his friend, Theseus, seeks 
to check his complaints by warning him 
that blasphemy may bring a worse woe 
upon him. What can Job say more? 
No man endures worse pangs, bitterer 
humiliations, sadder misfortunes, than the 
beloved son of Zeus, not even the man 
whose history has been taken as a type 
of calamity. But let us turn to that his- 
tory, and try to understand its significance 


. before we follow out the Greek version of 


the same idea. 

It is very difficult to bring home to 
Christian ears the moral of the Book of 
Jub, because to them it isa commonplace: 
We can understand the sufferings of the 
world leading men to doubt whether there 
be any divine care over it at all; but it 
seems impossible, without imagining a 
state of things wholly different from what 
we see around us, to conceive the position 
of men who believe in God, and regard 
adversity as a proof of His displeasure. 
And yet it is plain that the writer of the 
Book of Job did feel it a daring thing to 
connect innocence and suffering. There 
is only one way in which we can under- 
stand his feeling, and that is by remem- 
bering that the largest part of what the 
Jew meant by prosperity was the prosper- 
ity of his race. The race of Israel came 
much nearer the unity of a person than 
any other race ever did. ‘‘ When Isracl 
was a child,’’ says one of the earliest 
prophets, speaking in the name of God, 
**then I loved him, and called my son oat 
of Egypt.’’ The sense of that deliverance 
gave the key-note to all Jewish feeling as 
to prosperity. In the ideal period of the 
history of Israel—the reigns of David and 
Solomon— there would be hardly any in- 
dividual calamity which would eclipse the | 
sense of divine favor forming a part of the 
spiritual heritage of every Israelite. But 
when the shadow of calamity fell upon 
Israel, when the nation which had this 
intense ideal of unity found itself cut in 
two, and then a prey to foreign invasion, 
when all the recollections of a glorious 
past seemed mocked by schism and defeat 
—then the Book of Job seems to have 
been written asa protest against the belief 
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which made prosperity the test of God’s 
favor for man. As long as calamity was 
only individual it seems to have been pos- 
sible, though not without many misgivings, 
to think that acquaintance with calamity 
was a sign of the displeasure of God. 
But when the nation was involved in calam- 
ity, then a new view of all trial, a larger 
vista for all experience, became a neces- 
sity. Thus a book was written which 
gathered up, in the form of an individua! 
narrative, what was felt most deeply true 
in the history of arace. ‘‘ Job never ex- 


isted,’’ * said one Rabbi; ‘‘ the story is. 


a parable.” ‘‘ No,’’ said another Rabbi, 
** he did exist ; but his history in itself is 
a parable.’’ Either way it was felt that 
the story took all its value from its ex- 
pression of a national fate. Job is the 
type of the Jewish nation in its hour of 
darkness and discouragement. He _ has 
had his youth and maturity of brilliant 
prosperity—we remember the deliverance 
from Egypt, the kingdom of David and 
Solomon ; he has his home, fenced round 
with secure barriers, and adorned with 
splendor—we think of the Temple and the 
holy hill of Zion. And now he has to 
discover that the love of God does not 
show itself only through shelter and foster- 
ing care, that he whom God loves in a 
special sense may be called upon to suffer 
in a special sense, [lis children are car- 
ried off by robbers—we think of the Chal- 
dean armies besieging Jerusalem, and the 
deportations to Babylon. He is himself 
smitten with a sore disease—we think of 
the miseries of the exile, and of ail the 
subsequent history, alas! of the race of 
Israel, even to our own day. And when 
we read that ‘‘ the Lord turned the cop- 
tivity of Job,’’ + we feel the allegory is 
almost dropped. In learning that his 
brethren and his sisters came to him, and 
that new children were born to him to re- 
place those he had lost, we contemplate 
that restoration to the Promised Land, 
that renewal of national life, which has 
been the perennial hope of Israel in the 
long exile, and through the sacred writings 
of a single race has passed into the common 
hopes of humanity. 

. There is a passage in the New Testa- 
ment { which gathers up all that the author 
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of the Book of Job seems to have grasped 
for the first time as to the meaning of 
tribulation, and sets on it the stamp of a 
divine sanction. ‘* Simon,’’ said our Lord 
to His disciple, when he knew that the 
hour of temptation drew nigh, ‘* Satan 
hath desired to have thee that he might 
sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou 
art converted strengthen thy brethren.’’ 
We know that the faith of St. Peter did 
fail, and that under a trial which does not 
seem to us so very hard a one. Satan 
desired to sift him as wheat, and much in 
him was shown as chaff which he and 
others had regarded as true grain, but the 
grain became precious seed, and the chaff 
was burned up in unquenchable fire. Now 
all this, which is a passage in the biog- 
raphy of an actual man, is told by the au- 
thor of the Book of Job in parable. Liv- 
ing when his nation, the darling of God, 
was sunk under a heavy load of calamity, 
and tempted at times, like all who have 
known the burden of vast calamity (or 
even the pressure of a continuous trouble 
that is not vast) to doubt whether there 
were any Father in Heaven for man—he 
was shown, as in a vision, this view of 
Satan as an Accuser before the heavenly 
throne, turned in spite of himself to a de- 
liverer of man from all from which he 
needs deliverance. Satan desires to sift 
Job as wheat, and he is permitted. The 
servant of God is given over to one whose 
function it is to discover evil beneath appar- 
ent good. The favor of Heaven is shown 
in tnis sifting, though its instrument is 
the adversary of man. 

Now when we turn to the Greek version 
of heroic suffering we find our parallel of 
light and color illustrated by the fact that 
the potent adversary of the Greek hero is 
just as much divine as his Father Zeus is. 
We start from a special sense of a bond 
between the hero and the divine world, 
but this very bond has its reaction ina 
special divine antagonism. Heracles is, 
we all know, one of the many sons of 
Zeus, and of a human mother. But of 
all this tribe of semi-divine beings he is 
his son in a peculiar sense. Amphitryon, 
an Argive prince, was surprised, on his re- 
turn home from a distant war, to find his 
wife Alcmena greet him without eager- 
ness, and learned, on investigation, that 
she supposed it to be his second appear- 
ance. He hed, she said, visited her be- 
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fore, and it appears that Zeus has taken 
his form, as many other of the Greek gods 
are supposed to do, but Zeus only on the 
occasion recorded in the birth of Heracles. 
Here we have evidently not a legend but 
an allegory. The Greek who imagined 
this story is 2xpressing through it the be- 
lief that every hero is in a special sense 
the son of God, that with all the saviours 
of the race there comes, as it were, some 
new infusion of divine influence into the 
hereditary stream that bears on mental in- 
heritance from father to son. That in 
moments of darkness and despondency 
Heracles is led to question the very exist- 
ence of his Heavenly Father and to turn 
to his earthly father as a truer representa- 
tive of paternity, is due to no want of love 
in his divine father, but to the existence 
of a divine foe. When the time has come 
that the hero shall see the light,* Zeus 
boasts in the full assembly of Olympus that 
on that very day is to be bornason of his 
blood who is to rule over his neighbors. 
Now Heracles is doubly his son, being 
descended from another heroic son of Zeus 
—Perseus ; and Hera, the jealous and 
vindictive spouse of Zeus, knowing that 
another princess of this family also hopes 
ere long to clasp her babe, craftily insists 
that Zeus shall confirm his announcement 
with an oath, which he is stupid enough 
todo. Hera, then, like another Rebecca, 
steals the birthright of another Esau. She 
prolongs the pangs of Alemena and hurries 
Eurystheus, a cousin of Heracles, into the 
world ; so that the oath sworn by Zeus 
forces him to leave his beloved son a vic- 
tim to the jealous hatred of the heavenly 
queen, and the tyrannical dominion of the 
mortal whom she has promoted with no 
other object than to be a thorn in his side. 

Nothing gives us a surer key to the 
difference of Greek and Hebrew religion 
than to remember that the part which in 
the Greek story is assigned to a divinity 
who shares the throne of Zeus is exactly 
that which in the whole system of theology 
which we connect with the Scriptures be- 
longs to the enemy of mankind. Perhaps 
we may look upon Hera as originally a 
sort of embodiment of the misty atmos- 
phere shrouding the light of heaven, which 
may be represented as the grudging spirit 
in the divine world. But we do not gain 
much by the naturalistic interpretation of 
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Greek myths. We may thereby get at 
their original starting-point perhaps, but 
often lose the clew which made them in- 
teresting to the lively and imaginative 
people whose fancies they illustrate, and 
whose philosophy they enfold. What 
Hera seems most truly to express is that 
spirit of jealousy which we find in Greek 
legend ascribed to the gods ; and against 
which the great Greek philosopher has left 
his most earnest protest. ‘“‘ Inthe Divin- 
ity is nothing envious,’’ says Plato,* 
thinking probably of the history of Herod- 
otus, where the jealousy of the gods is 
as much an accepted dogma as in any. 
writing of an orthodox theologian, The 
Greeks saw royal or despotic power always 
associated with something that might be 
called jealousy on earth, and they did not 
see why it should be otherwise in heaven. 
Tiere we see clearly the different genius of 
a parable originating among those who 
traced power to the gods, and those who 
traced it to’'God. ‘The Greek imagination 
sees the son of the supreme God given 
over to the tyranny of hostile power be- 
cause this divine king is outwitted by the 
sharer of his throne. God, in the Jewish 
imagination, gives over His son to the 
temptation of hostile power because He 
desires to sever the gold in him from the 
dross. The Jew sees in calamity a testing 
of man’s trust in God, permitted in order 
that this trust may emerge in its unques- 
tionable security. The Greek sees in it 
the proof of some shameful defeat to one 
divine Being, brought about by the sub- 
tlety of another. Such things are sure to 
happen wherever there are many human 
beings. It is not only that some do wrong 
and some do right, but they take different 
views of what right and wrong are. This 
is what I mean by saying that when we 
turn to Greek religion we must think of 
color, and when we turn to Hebrew re- 
ligion we must think of light. There is 
no reason why the eye should prefer one 
color to another, that is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. But the only reason why 
any eye should chose darkness rather than 
light is that sight is diseased. 

It would be an interesting task to follow 
out this contrast throughout the labors of 
Heracles, especially to trace in the Greek 
story of the Garden of Eden the inversion 
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of all the parts which we know in the 
familiar Hebrew tale, It is the serpent 
who guards the golden apples in the gar- 
den of the Hesperides. It is Hera, the 
evil principle so far as the Greek knows 
of an evil principle, who grudges them to 
mankind, and it is the divine hero who 
takes the part of Adam, and possesse him- 
self of the mystic fruit. The serpent of 
Greek mythology is the expression of di- 
vine jealousy, keeping the treasures of 
Eden from the human race, exactly as the 
serpent of Genesis implies that God does, 
so that the act of defiance to divine au- 
thority by which Adam fell is, with the 
Greek hero, one of the most impressive 
titles to renown ; what is temptation to 
the Jew assuming to the Greek the aspect 
of heroic virtue. But we must not linger 
over any of the labors of Heracles, It so 
happens that the double aspect of his life 
adumbrated by Homer may be set forth in 
the words of two other Greek poets, and 
it is in a paraphrase of those words that I 
will endeavor to bring out this antithesis. 
We will begin by a picture of the infancy 
of the hero,* due to the latest great poet 
who ever used the Greek tongue. 

No poetic description of infancy has 
more charm than the picture given by 
Theocritus of the first triumph of Heracles 
over the monster which is generally a ty pe, 
though it is not easy to say why, of the 
evil influences which oppose civilized man 
—that is, the serpent or dragon. The 
cradle in which Alcmena, the mother of 
Heracles, having bathed and fed her twin 
babes, the mortal and the immortal, lays 
them to rest—a shield which Amphitryon 
had taken from a fallen foe—vivid!y sets 
off, with its warlike suggestions, the sweet 
picture of sheltered infancy and maternal 
care. The brass which has rung with hos- 
tile encounter and been polluted with 
blood now frames the lovely image of 
childhoud, and reflects the face of the 
mother as she draws the coverlet closely 
around the tender limbs, and rocks her 
twins to rest with a murmured blessing. 
** Sleep my babes, dear to me as my own 
soul! Maya blessed slumber bring you 
to a blessed dawn.’”’ Perhaps the prayer 
is inspired by a special intimation of the 
coming peril, for at dead of night an 
awful portent is discerned—the household 
is wrapped in slumber, and Orion through 
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the windows shows his broad shoulder, 
when suddenly the faint starlight gleam is 
eclipsed by a blaze of light that shows the 
walls of the palace as bv the light of a 
hundred torches, and Alemena starts from 
her couch, roused by the sudden glare, 
and almost before her eyes are opened, 
terrified by aloud scream. ‘‘ Rise, Am- 
phitryon !’’ she crics ; ‘‘ dost thou not 
hear the ery of thy youngest child ?’’ 
Already the mother can distinguish the 
baby voice, and hopes perhaps to quicken 
Amphitryon’s sluggish movement by the 
reminder that it is his own son who is im- 
perilled. ‘‘ Stay not to sandal thy feet ; 
see this mysterious light—there is some- 
thing awful in the house, my dearest !’’ 
Spurred by her agitation, he drops his 
sandals, and reaches to the peg where 
hangs his trusty sword ; but, ere his hand 
can grasp it, the supernatural light ceases 
as suddenly as it dawned, and once more 
night fills the palace. THis shouts summon 
a hurried throng, bearing as torches brands 
snatched from the embers, and the parents, 
thus guarded, rush to the nursery. What 
a sight meets the mother’s eyes as she 
bursts open the door she closed with her 
maternal prayer! Above that brazen 
cradle tower two gigantic serpents, strug- 
gling in vain to free themselves from the 
grasp of tiny hands, and writhing now 
through all their slimy folds in the con- 
vulsions of death. The triumphant babe 
dances with the delight of his victory, till, 
as the awful heads drop slack above those 
baby fists, he flings them from kim with a 
leap of triumph. The mother, now fear- 
less for the immortal babe, catches up the 
mortal, to warm in her bosom the little 
limbs, frozen with terror. She can leave 
to Amphitrvon the task of laying to rest 
the infant Heracles before returning to the 
couch which the prince seems to be as 
eager to regain as he was reluctant to quit. 
For her there is no more slumber ; before 
the cock has crowed thrice she has called 
to her aid the seer Tiresias, whose out- 
ward eyes have long been closed in blind- 
ness, that his inward eye may be opened 
to discern the invisible. ‘‘ Take courage, 
most blessed of mothers,’’ he answers her 
entreaties that he would conceal nothing 
from her. ‘‘I swear to thee by the 
blessed light I see no more that thy heroic 
son shall be a theme of verse as familiar as 
it shall be lofty, telling of heroic conflicts, 
of victorious encounters with monsters 
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and mighty men of renown, and when his 
labors are finished he shall ascend to 
heaven, and find a bride among the im- 
mortal gods—yes, a bride even of the 
blood of those who have sent these mon- 
sters to injure him a babe. Then,’’ he 
concludes in words which strangely remind 
us of Isaiah, ‘‘ there shall come a time 
when the wolf shall see the fawn on its 
Jair, and shall leave it unhurt. ”’ 

I have given the idyl of Theocritus at 
this length partly because of what seems 
to me its peculiarly modern beauty, and 
partly because it supplies a prelude to the 
triumphant side of the life of Heracles. 
Just in the same way the defeat of his life 
is gathered up when we turn to a play of 
Euripides, the ‘* Mad Heracles’? which 
seems to represent the hero in Hell, as 
this vision of his infancy shows him 
favored of Heaven. When he has accom- 
plished the last and* most awful of his 
labors—descending to the shades below, 
and bringing up the monster Cerberus to 
the light of day—he returns to find his wife 
and children in deadly peri}. The de- 
scription given by Theocritus of his moth- 
er’s care does not exceed in tenderness 
that given by Euripides of thepassionate 
longing of his wife to behold him again, 
her appeal to him to return even as a 
shade, and her account of her devices to 
turn away the attention of her children 
whenever the opening door wakens the 
eager, but now timid, hope of seeing him 
enter. Her need of her spouse is indeed 
at its utmost height, for unless he appear 
speedily she must see her children and her 
father-in-law perish before her eyes, and 
share their fate. One of those upstart 
despots, whom Greek political life encour- 
aged and Greek feeling held in bitter de- 
testation, has seized on the throne of 
Thebes, and would have slain the whole 
family of the hero, believing that he is 
held captive in the realms below, had he 
not returned in godlike might, and de- 
stroyed the oppressor. Then comes the 
rapture of joy snatched from agony. 
Heracles, surrounded by the lovely group 
of children, is conducting the rites of wor- 
ship within the house, the chorus stands 
without, expecting his return, when lo! 
they interrupt their hymn of joy to remark 
on an awful portent in the heavens that is, 
we presume, a rainbow. And now we 
touch on the very focus of the contrast be- 
tween the Greek and Hebrew religion. 
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Iris is the goddess of the rainbow, and the 
arch connecting earth and heaven may be 
regarded as the drawbridge, so to speak, 
laid down for her fairy feet, as she glides 
downward, as Homer says, “‘ swift as 
flakes of snow.’’ But let us interrupt the 
narrative for a moment to gather up all 
that the rainbow symbolizes to Christian 
eyes and contrast it with all that it meant 
here. 

No race can have ever failed to notice a 
phenomenon so beautiful and so striking as 
the rainbow, and the dreams with which 
the fancy of men have connected it may 
be counted up among the deepest realities 
of life. There is nothing in the fact of a 
ray being refracted through the drops of 
a shower to promise that the gleam will 
conquer the storm. All we can say is 
that the gleam and the storm must come 
together before we can see the 


‘‘ Triumphal arch that spans the sky 
When clouds prepare to part.’’ 


That ‘‘ prepare to part’’ is a trace of the 
influence of the Bible. The clouds may 
be preparing to part, or preparing to 
darken the heavens with their union. 
But we all know how on the page of Scrip- 
ture the bow is a pledge of a covenant be- 
tween God and not only His chosen peo- 
ple, not only Him and the whole human 
race even, but between Him and “‘ every 
living creature, of the fowl, of the cattle, 
and of every beast of the earth.’ Three 
times is this description repeated, so that 
we feel the divine promise includes within 
its scope all sentient nature, and that the 
Hebrew was to read the pledge of it every 
time he saw those faint pure colors on the 
backgrourd of the cloud. And how 
deeply this belief entered into the spirit 
of the nation we see in another passage of 
Scripture where the rainbow is not men- 
tioned, but where it inspires the imagery 
rising to the pen of an exile by the waters 
of Babylon, in the darkest hour of He- 
brew history, when the promise of God 
seemed to have been tried and found 
wanting. We cannot imagine anything’ 
happening to an Englishinan which should 
have the utterly desolating influence of the 
deportation to Babylon. If we suppose 
that England had been conquered by Rus- 
sia and that Tennyson was writing his 
poems as an exile in Siberia, we shall have 
a very faint picture of, what it was to the 
poet whose work has been confused with 
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that of Isaiah to look back to his home on 
‘the hill of Zion. The sense of a triumph 
in a power opposed to what we should call 
civilization was far greater with him than 
it would be with the English exile in Si- 
beria ; he felt that the hope for the world 
was gone as inuch as it was when the 
waters of the deluge closed over the in- 
habitants of all the world. And now see 
how out of that despair the bow in the 
cloud seems to gleam on his eyes, as he 
sits in the sultry plain of Babylon. Let 
us once more read the well-known words 
which speak of a mystic rainbow after the 
storm, seen not in the heavens but on 
earth, in the walls and pinnacles of the 
New Jerusalem. ‘‘ In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee fora moment, but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord, thy redeemer. For 
this is as the waters of Noah unto me, for 
as I have sworn that the waters of Noah 
should no more go over the earth, so have 
I sworn that I would not be wroth with 
thee nor reprove thee. Oh, thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest and not comforted, 
behold I will set. thy stones in fair colors, 
and Jay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy pinnacles of rubies 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy 
border of precious stones. And all thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children.” * 
_ All the meaning of this passage dies out 
unless we think of the rainbow. ‘* This 
is as the waters of Noah’s flood unto me,’’ 
says the exile, speaking in the name of 
Jehovah, What comfort would there be 
in that? Evidently what is meant is that 
while this calamity is as the waters of 
Noah’s flood, the black cloud was streaked 
by a bow of fairer promise than that which 
gleamed before the eyes of Noah. The 
prophet does not mention the rainbow ; 
perhaps at Babylon he had never seen 
one, but he sees the new Jerusalem invest- 
ed with its hues; sapphires and rubies 
form its walls and pinnacles, and around 
it sparkle a radiant circle of gems. The 
flood is spoken of, but the token of the 
covenant which followed the flood lay too 
deep in the heart of the prophet to need 
any words. He sees the bow in the cloud, 
and it heralds a richer covenant, and holds 
a dearer hope. 

When we turn to classic mythology, 





* Isaiah liv. 8, 9, 11-15. 
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we see that all this symbolism of hope and 
encouragement, which we have been taught 
by the Bible to associate with the rainbow, 
is put into it by human feeling. It is not 
in itself a promise either of sunshine or 
storm, only an announcement of battle be- 
tween the two. It depends on the genius 
of a race, and its sympathy with the power 
manifesting itself through Nature, whether 
the omen of conflict should or should not 
prove the hope of victory, and the associa- 
tions of Greece and Rome seem to have 
joined the rainbow with the beginning 
rather than the end of the storm.* Iris is 
a figure of the earlier myths ; she belongs 
to the Titanic family which preceded the 
rule of Zeus,+ and which seems a typifica- 
tion of the abnormal and destructive 
powers of Nature ; she is the sister of the 
Harpies, those disgusting and monstrous 
creatures which Virgil paints in such re- 
pulsive character, and Dante transports to 
his ‘‘Inferno.’? And thus it happens 
that the natural object which of all others 
seems to us most connected with hope is 
in the legend which we have chosen as the 
typical expression of Greek feeling, an 
omen of the most awful calamity which 
any hero “r any human being has ever 
been called upon to undergo. 

For Iris descends, in the story we are 
following, as a messenger from the jealous 
Queen of Heaven (and if Hera be indeed 
the murky atmosphere which shrouds the 
sky we can understand its special connec- 
tion with the rainbow) in order to conduct 
the spirit of madness to the home of 
Heracles. To understand the scene which 
follows—one of the most awful in tragedy 
—we should turn to it from the passages 
in our Gospels which describe the healing 
of the demoniacs. The Greek divinity 
descends, not to cure, but to inspire mad- 
ness. The cruel and relentless persecutor 
of Heracles has decreed that the most 
awful of his misfortunes shall be the work 
of his own hands, though not of his own 
will, 

‘* Fear naught, old men, who see this 
daughter of night, Lyssa, and me” [thus 
does the messenger of the gods address the 
terrified chorus] ‘‘ we come to make war not 
on the city, but on one man alone, the sup- 
posed son of Zeus and Alemena, Destiny 
protected him until he had finished his bitter 





* E.g., Virgil in his summary of weather 
wisdom, “* Georgics,”’ i, 380, 381. 
+ Hesiod, ‘‘ Theog.” 265, 267. 
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labors, and his father Zeus has not permitted 
me or Hera to do him harm, but now we are 
determined to bring upon him the guilt of 
kindred blood. O, virgin daughter of night, 
harden thy heart ! arouse murderous delirium 
in this man, so that his own deed in sending 
the fair garland of babes across Acheron may 
teach him the meaning of the wrath of Hera, 
and mine also. If he make not this atone- 
ment the gods are naught, and mortals are 
mighty.” 


If we met with this passage in any mod- 
ern writer, we should feel at once that it 
was an attempt to bring the very idea of 
religion into discredit. An Englishwoman 
of our own day, who passed from a deep 
and pure religion to Atheism,* has told us 
in her autobiography that what gave the 
first shock to her faith was the sight of 
the sufferings of her infant daughter in 
some childish illness. And doubtless 
there are very few mothers who have not 
felt the temptation to follow her in this 
desolate path, if they have been called on 
to watch the anguish of an innocent babe. 
Must we concede that what Euripides 
means is the same thing !—that in this 
speech of Iris he is mocking the belief of 
those who, inhabiting a world where all 
the worst of what Heracles had to under- 
go is undergone, still believe that they 
have a Father in Heaven? Ido not think 
so. He knew doubt, every true Greek 
knew doubt, and our poet lived in that 
day of Greek disunion when doubt must 
have been strongest, but I do not think 
we have here to do with the spirit of de- 
nial. It is rather the spirit which accepts 
evil, as much as good, as an element in 
the divine world, and seeks to see it with 
divine eyes. It is the spirit which seeks 
to be as God, knowing good and evil—the 
spirit that is always eager to represent the 
other side, even when all the right is on 
one side. This we feel still more strongly 
in the speech which follows, when even 
the goddess of madness appeals to the 
heavenly powers to deal justly with the 
sons of men. Her pleading brings out 
with wonderful force, when we consider 
who she is, the strong tendency of the 
Greek genius for that inversion of sympa- 
thy whereby a// human impulse in turn 
seems justified, 

‘*T am not well pleased,’’ + she urges— 





* See Mrs, Besant’s very interesting memoir 
of her own life, and compare it with the ap- 
peal of Amphitryon, 339 seq. 

+ ‘‘ Hercules Furens,’’ 846-854, 
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in the spirit of Abraham’s remonstrance 
before the destruction of Sodom—‘‘ at 
coming in murderous guise to men, and 
would gladly dissuade you and Hera from 
sending me against one famed among men 
and gods; a liberal benefactor to man- 
kind, and a pious advocate of forsaken 
gods, whose prerogative was assailed by 
impious men.’’ The contrast of Greek 
and Hebrew feeling is shown not so much 
in the speech itself, as in the fact that it 
is made in vain, and that Lyssa finding 
her entreaty unsuccessful, turns at once 
to execute the commands of Hera. While 
the children, ranged round the altar, bend 
their loving gaze on the father reunited 
to them after long absence, his aspect is 
suddenly changed, his eyes seem to start 
from their sockets, his mouth foams, he 
turns from the altar, seizes the weapons 
he has laid aside, and believing that he 
confronts deadly foes, turns his irresisti- 
ble might against those who have looked 
to it as their sure refuge from every other 
danger. His bow and his club lay his 
wife and children dead at his feet, and the 
intervention of Athene, which comes in to 
save his father’s life, can only so far pre- 
vail as to cast him into a deep slumber. 
When he awakens from this, and sees what 
he has done, his Jamentations are, to my 
mind, among the most pathetic passages 
of literature. He had thought that God 
was a Father, but he finds Him a foe! 
Death seems his only refuge in the ship- 
wreck of hope and faith, and he resolves 
to share the grave which is to receive his 
wife and children, thus anticipating the 
suicide to which in the stress of bodily an- 
guish he is to be driven at last, after other 
toils and sorrows. But he is not to carry 
out his intention now. A new personage, 
Theseus, the prince whom he has rescued 
from Hades, appears on the scene ; and 
lifting the mantle in which Heracles has 
hidden his face, remonstrates with the 
hero in terms which recall those in which 
the friends of Job clothe their attempts at 
consolation. Does not even the brief frag- 
ment of their dialogue with which we must 
conclude, justify the parallel drawn above 
between the Greek and the Jewish hero ? 

‘* Oh, Theseus, wherefore dost thou by un- 
covering my head, pollute the blessed light of 
day? Rather fly thyself from such pollution ! 
Was ever sorrow like to my sorrow? I, the 
slayer of my own children, Therefore do I 
choose death, and oppose myself to the whole 
divine world where no justice reigns. 
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““Thes, : Beware, lest such words as these 
bring a worse thing upon thee, 

** Her, : There is no worse to such a woe as 
mine. 

‘*Thes. : Is it indeed Heracles, the strong 
and patient benefactor of humanity, who 
speaks thus? 

‘* Her, : And well has humanity repaid me! 
To endure much is not to find no extremity 
unendurable, Zeus—whoever Zeus may be — 
has called me into an existence poisoned by 
divine hostility. What toils have [ not under- 
gone! I have slain lions, monsters, giants, 
centaurs—I have brought the three-headed 
hound of Hades to the light of day ; and the 
result of all is my being forced to set a coping 
stone to this structure of calamity in this 
slaughter of my ownchildren, Whither shall 
I tiee? in my beloved Thebes I dare enter no 
temple, no gathering of friends, and what wel- 
come dare the exile hope elsewhere? What 
bitter greetings await the accursed murderer, 
father of his victims! Repulsed by earth and 
sea, Ixion on his wheel pictures my fate. Why 
then should Ilive? What profit is there for 
me in a needy and an impious life? Let the 
spouse of Zeus dance with joy, she has ruined 
the hero and the benefactor of Greece, I 
will strive to appease her no more.’’ * 


Contrast this passage with the conclu- 
sion of the Book of Job, where the ad- 
versary instead of being triumphant seems 
simply forgotten, and then remember that 
this intention of suicide is only deferred, 
and that the hero has to endure more tor- 
ture and misery befere he finds rest on the 
funeral pyre, and you will feel that it is 
not too much to say that the story of 
Heracles brings forth the problem of suf- 
fering more forcibly than even the story 
of Job does. But the answer to that 
problem is latent in the Book of Job, 
while in the story of the Greek Job we 
feel that the problem is all that is given 
us. To the Greek spirit the problem is 
all that is needed. The clear representa- 
tion of varied impulse—the vivid utterance 
of opposite beliefs—this, to the people 
who have been appointed to train the im- 
agination of mankind, is not a preliminary 
to judgment, but an effective substitute 
for it. If we seek for something more, 
we must turn to the race which has been 





*** Hercules Furens,’’ 1229-1310, con- 
densed. The argument would be much 
strengthened by an examination of those 
passages which bring out the scepticism of 
Euripides, as in that pathetic address to 
Amphitryon (1265), which, in its turn from the 
divine to the human bond, seems written for 
our own time, 


appointed to train not the imagination but 
the conscience, 

I should like to conclude with what I 
feel the practical lesson of this contrast 
and resemblance between the Bible and 
Greek mvthology. Whenever we suppose 
that in choosing the wrong instead of the 
right we are enriching life with new color- 
ing instead of turning from light to dark- 
ness (and we are so tempted very often), 
there, I believe, we make the largest error 
that it is possible for man to commit, and 
turn away from all that makes the hope 
of humanity. But when we quit the en- 
closure of our own personality, and seek 
to understand the moral forces that move 
the world—then I believe also that we 
err, unless we take up, for a time, the 
Greek point of view ; regarding those im- 
pulses which result in wrong as something 
to be explained rather than abbhorred, :.nd 
trying to understand what we call evil as 
carefully as we try to understand what is 
good. This error is not one to which our 
time is specially tempted, but I think it is 
a source of much confusion, and even of 
some injustice. What we do need to be- 
ware of is, not so much that we should 
take either of these views to the exclusion 
of the other—for hardly anybody fails to 
condemn wrong where he or one he loves 
is the sufferer by it, and nobody fails to 
explain wrong when he or one he loves is 
the agent in it—but that we should mix 
up the two points of view, diluting our 
condemnation of wickedness by putting 
ourselves in the place of the criminal, and 
imagining his excuses; and then again 
blunting our comprehension of the faults 
it is not our business to condemn by in- 
sisting that they, too, are of the nature of 
evil, But how shall we know, it may be 
asked, when we ought to take the Greek 
view and when the Hebrew? It is not 
because such a question comes at the end 
of a lecture already too long that I would 
abdicate all attempt to answer it. It is 
because I believe that God reveals to 
human spirits their ideai function in the 
moment of presenting that issue which is 
its opportunity, and that to try to deter- 
mine it by a rule that can be interpreted 
apart from the conscience is to seek the 
living among the dead.—Contemporary 
Review. 
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HELEN. 
BY F. W. B, 
[For Music. | 


I am Helen; and my name 

Is a glory and a shame ; 

For my beauty was Earth’s crown, 
And my sin shook cities down. 


Oh, the days, and oh, the dances, 
When I was queen, 

By the glamour of my glances 
And the splendor of my spleen ! 

My life was all romances, 
And no dull days between. 


From the golden dais 

Where I reigned alone, 
As a woman’s way is, 

I descended to a throne. 
And my life, that lately 

Leapt as a mountain stream, 
Now crept still and stately 

As a river in a dream. 


He came : 

In his eyes was flame ; 
Aud a new desire, 

Unknown by name, 
The godhead dire 

No god can tame, 

Took all my frame 
With fire. 


The years, the ten swift years, are fled ; 

Troy is fall’n, and on my head 

Lies the guilt. Her princes dead 

In the darkness throng me round, 

Showing each his bleeding wound. 

No word speaking, 
No wrath wreaking, 

They pass in silence one by one ; 

And when I think the dream is done, 
Lo! the white-haired King appears, 
Kneeling, as he bathes in tears 

The hands that slew his son. 

— Spectator, 
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’ BY EDWARD DELILLE. 


In this article on the ‘‘ French News- 
paper Press,’’ the Parisian press merely is 
treated of. The reason for such circum- 
scription of the theme is not far to seek. 
Every one knows that ‘‘ French press’’ 
and ‘‘ Parisian press’’ are terms synony- 
mous and convertible. 

The Parisian press, with those who 
serve it or rather constrain it to serve 
them, is denounced very tragically by the 
author of La Comédie Humaine. In cer- 
tain of its aspects it is at once ‘‘ hideous 
and comic.’’ On all ‘‘ young and poetic 
souls’’ that may come beneath its spell it 
exerts the ‘‘ most depraving and degrad- 
ing influence.’’ It destroys ‘‘ an infinite 
amount of youth and talent,”’ and is par- 
ticularly apt at ‘‘ burying away its dead 
without a knell.’’ Its minions are ‘‘ medi- 
ocre beings, swollen with deceit and treach- 
ery and nourished upon other men’s 
brains.’’ They lurk, impervious to at- 
tack, behind ‘‘ mud ramparts,’’ and are 
always ready to ‘‘ allow a share of their 
bone to any other cur whose jaw is sufli- 
cieatly strong and bark sufficiently menac- 
ing.’’ 

4 lurid picture enough ; but Balzac, 
circa 1840, was wrong in taking the mat- 
ter with such seriousness, to say nothing 
of the violence and injustice. No such 
error must be committed by even the least 
Balzacian writer to-day. Few things call 
so little for taking seriously as do the 
journals and journalists of Paris. French 
chauvins m'ght point to (for instance) a 
newspaper like Le Temps, in the conten- 
tion that their journalism is not without 
its sounder side. But that admirable 
Temps is Swiss, English, Protestant, what 
you will—it is not typically French. Only 
the Figaro is French, as perfectly dressed 
shop-windows are French ; as delightfully 
cooked, dexterously served dinners in glit- 
tering restaurants are French, with proba- 
bly a kitchen at the rear that in respect of 
wholesomeness and cleanliness leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

Yet if the Temps element in Parisian 
journalism cannot properly be deemed a 
native development, it nevertheless has 
‘imposed itself’’ during the past twenty 
or thirty years to such effect that Paris 


now possesses several imitations or rivals 
of the organe sérieux par excellence. Noth- 
ing is more amusing, in fact, than to note 
the strictness with which Parisian news- 
papers will range themselves in either one 
or other of the two great classes, the Z’emps 
class and the Figaro class. Parisian dailies 
are nearly as slavishly alike in tone, con- 
tents, and ‘‘ make-up’’ as are London 
dailies: a fact not calculated to enhance 
one’s opinion of the inventiveness of man- 
kind. 

In London, let another large morning 
organ make its appearance, and quite*cer- 
tainly it shall be distinguished by no fea- 
ture more novel than the three leaders in 
the middle of the two centre pages, with 
each leader divided, as by the resistless 
hand of fate, into its trio of paragraphs of 
almost exactly equal length ; then the com- 
munications announced as from ‘ Our 
Special Correspondent’’ and scattered here 
and there conspicuously at once and pro- 
miscuously ; the enormity of space ac- 
corded, on other pages, to reports of rac- 
ing and of proceedings at the police and 
law courts ; an eighth of a column, per- 
haps, in minute type, on the subject of 
the latest theatrical production ; book re- 
views, of which it can only be said that 
they are doubtless good enough for such 
books as here generally come in for no- 
tice ; ‘‘ Money’ Market,” in vast quanti- 
ties, and finally page upon page of what 
the slang of the profession has denominat- 
ed ‘‘ ads.”’ 

In Paris a new newspaper, if intended to 
be ‘‘ grave,’’ would as a matter of course 
mode] itself upon the Débats and the 
Temps. A long anonymous ‘ Bulletin 
Politique’ would head the first of the 
four large pages. Unsigned leaders and 
leaderettes would miscellaneously follow ; 
then, perhaps, a communication, richer in 
words than in facts, from a foreign cor- 
respondent ; and then, on pages 2 and 3, 
a chronique (signed, by way of partial and 
reluctant concession to French prejudice 
in this respect) handling some topic of so- 
ciety, literature, or art. ‘‘ News’’ of a 
painfully scrappy description would be 
employed to fill up any odd hole or cor- 
ner; a feuilleton would drag its slow 
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length along the bottom of pages 1, 2, 
and sometimes 3, and there would always 
be the ‘* Bulletin du Jour’’ or ‘* Nouvelles 
du Jour,’’ a kind of cast-iron summary of 
the accidents and other minor occurrences 
of the preceding day. Then, in addition 
to the usual advertisements florid with 
cuts and heavy in type of the most fla- 
grantly ‘* displayed’’ description—this, in 
conformity with agreements passed by the 
Agency through which the paper is certain 
to transact its advertising affairs, some 
three or four of these Agencies having se- 
cured to themselves a joint, though rival, 
monopoly of all advertising in Paris— 
page 4 of our ‘‘ grave’’ organ will usually 
present a so-called ‘‘ Financial Bulletin’’ 
corresponding to the ‘‘ Money Market’’ 
of London dailies, but often emanating 
directly from some speculative firm ready 
to pay, and pay well, for the double privi- 
lege of having space wherein to advance 
any little professional scheme it may have 
in hand and of being assured agairst all 
possibility of an adverse campaign in the 
columns of the journal it subsidizes. 
Suppose, on the other hand, the new 
organ to be ambitious of reproducing 
the ‘‘light,’”? ‘* smart,’’ ‘* piquant,”’ or 
‘* Parisian’’ type of which the Figaro, 
Gaulois, and Gil Blas are the most per- 
fect and prominent examples. A chronique 
—always a brilliant piece of literary writ- 
ing—will occupy the place of honor. 
Then will come ‘‘ Echoes,’’ whose name 
sufficiently expresses their nature. Then 
an ‘‘ Interview,’’ perhaps, or a sub-chro- 
nique, or some miscellaneous descriptive 
article, or again some brief parody or 
boutade of the kind which good Parisian 
‘* Specials’? of London organs have more 
than once taken au pied de la lettre and 
‘* wired’’ without loss of time asa notable 
item of news. Then reports, light in 
touch and fanciful in tone, of the sittings 
at the Chambers and proceedings at the 
‘** Tribunals.’’ Then all minor matters of 
Parisian life dished up in appetizing enire- 
filets ; then theatricals—treated, not as 
in the ‘ serious’’ journals under the head 
of a weekly feuilleton by some person of 
the type of M. Francisque Sarcey, but oc- 
cupying daily several columns beneath 
separate rubrics, such as ‘‘ Last Night's 
Premiére,’’ ‘* Green-room Gossip,’’ and 
the small-change of ‘‘ Theatrical News ;’’ 
and now, finally, ‘“‘ Le Sport,’’ which gives 
as few mere details as possible, but deals 


largely in pleasantry, chit-chat, the local 
color of the course and ring, and de- 
scriptions of the ladies’ frocks and bon. 
nets, Neither is the ‘* Financial Bulletin’’ 
absent, any more than from journals of the 
genus ‘‘ grave.’’ Indeed, scurce a column 
in the more especially ‘‘ Parisian’’ sheets 
but affords its occult sources of profit, 
Thus notices of forthcoming books insert- 
ed in the ‘‘ Echoes’’ between a marriage 
and a death bring in daily a greater weight 
in banknotes than the lead of the type 
employed to ‘ set’’ them ; the theatrical 
reports and announcements are, needless 
to say, something in the nature of a gold- 
mine ; and even into the literary leader or 
chronique matter more or less mercenary 
will occasionally find its way. It might, 
in fact, be said that a réclume lurks be- 
neath every article, like the snake beneath 
the wayside stone. That every man has 
his price may not be literal truth, but cer- 
tainly Walpole’s saying might be applied 
with perfect accuracy to each particular 
line in a boulevard paper. 

These are tendencies of Parisian jour- 
nalism which must not be judged too se- 
verely ; tendencies which are far indeed 
from meaning what they would mean in 
English sheets of similar standing. The 
basis of legitimate advertising underlying 
a Parisian newspaper is so scant, that in 
self-defence as it were directors are driven 
to seek other means of making the prop- 
erty ‘* pay.” In lieu of the columns upon 
columns and pages upon pages of close- 
packed advertisements in small print such 
as one sees, if not peruses, in the Times, 
Standard, Daily Telegraph, and Morning 
Post, what is the utmost quantity of an- 
nonces that the Temps, Figaro, Débats, 
Gaulois, Liberté, or Echo de Paris dare 
press upon its readers? Barely a page, 
in sprawling type bestrewn with cuts. 
Here it must be pointed out—for the fact 
bears not a little upon this question—that 
the French public at large will have none 
of any other kind of journal than the 
four-page. The eight-page, of ordinary 
English usage, they view with a mixture 
of aversion and amaze. The sight of the 
Times spread out to full length upon the 
floor of a sufficiently large room affects 
them rather as though a leg of beef were 
to be brought to the table in place of one 
of mutton. An eight-page experiment has 
been made in Paris, with no success : Ze 
Globe, launched with abundance of capital 
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and conducted with quite sufficient ability, 
soon sank to rise no more, and that sim- 
ply because instead of four pages it was 
eight. Would the Parisian but tolerate 
the eight-page daily, with its enormous 
foundation of advertisements so numerous 
because so cheap, then perhaps the pre- 
vailing rotten system might be dispensed 
with as a prop no longer needed. And 
the papers, as well as the public, would be 
gainers, But what hope that such a state 
of things journalistic will ever arise in 
France? At present, scarcely any, Some 
day French people may learn that to invite 
business on a sound commercial basis is 
not only much more honest, but in the 
long run considerably more remunerative. 
It may take place, this so desired reform, 
but only through some process of distant 
evolution, As the French themselves say, 
ce sera toute une éducation a fuire. The 
ethical sense in France in certain respects 
is weak; almost as weak as—horresco 
referens /—the esthetic sense in England. 

Touching another point in which the 
French press in general shows somewhat 
to disadvantage—i.e., the unsoundness, 
intemperateness, and irresponsibility of its 
political tone and attitude—the fact should 
be borne in mind that the French press, 
politically speaking, broke loose but yes- 
terweek from its secular leading-strings. 
Let the press of England, for so many 
generations free from governmental re- 
straint, be contrasted in this respect with 
the press of France whose liberty has been 
achieved within the decade, and in fair- 
ness some allowance will be made for ex- 
cesses in language and sentiment which 
represent little more than the natural reac- 
tion after so Jong a period of nonage. 
Time, that wizard chef d’orchestre, with a 
few further waves of his‘wand will suc- 
ceed in subduing some of the harsher dis- 
cords in the French journalistic concert, 
and, we may hope, will still entirely those 
shrieks of futile shrillness from organs like 
the Jntransigeant and others : already the 
Petit Journal, with its million purchasers 
and three million readers daily, the Débats, 
the Temps, and several more, preserve, in 
relation to most questions of policy ex- 
terior and interior, a tone as moderate and 
judicious yet as firm as that of the fore- 
most English organs. 

Enough, moreover, has been said on the 
score of the shortcomings, frivolities, and 
meannesses of the French press. Its great 


and peculiar merits now call for succinct 
mention. To it alone among the news- 
paper presses of the world belongs the 
honor of upholding both by word and deed 
the nation’s best literary and artistic tradi- 
tions. The great fact recognized by all 
thinkers that art in its various manifesta- 
tions is the soul of human life, is ever as 
it were the motto of Parisian journals, 
Daily their columns serve as a setting for 
little gems from the hand of masters new 
and old, paid for at gem-worthy rates. 
Said Théophile Gautier in one of his mo- 
ments of intelligent disdain: ‘‘Si vous 
voulez des vers, payez-les dix louis la 
ligne!’ French dailies as yet have not 
touched this high-water mark, but it is a 
fact that the Figaro, for example, offers 
as much as 300 francs for an ordinary two- 
column chronique, while a round 500 is 
the price given for chroniques from the 
ablest pens by another journal of more re- 
cent foundation. In England literary mat- 
ter of such value—-using the Jatter word in 
both its senses—is only served out month- 
ly in the pages of the leading reviews, 
Conclusion : Paris wants literature daily, 
and is prepared to pay for it at literary 
prices ; whereas London is content to re- 
ceive its literature no oftener than once a 
month. 

So keen, indeed, is the demand in Paris 
for what may be called journalistic litera- 
ture, and so penetrating the editorial ap- 
preciation of literary merit in even its 
nascent stages, that the chroniques, de- 
scriptive articles, and of course ‘‘ inter- 
views’’ as well, are not fenced in as pre- 
serves for only old tried hands to shoot 
over, but are kept open to any new-comer 
who looks as though he could Jearn to 
shoulder as quick and aim as straight as 
his predecessors, In other words, the 
editors of successful Parisian organs, while 
retaining at high rates of remuneration the 
services of journalists who are established 
favorites of the public, are yet continually 
seeking out new and original talent, on 
which, from the moment it begins to raise 
its head above the common level of medi- 
ocrity, they incontinently pounce, 

Some years ago one of my French’ 
friends was engaged as reporter upon the 
staff of a certain boulevard journal. To 
him one day it fell to render account of a 
fashionable wedding, which he did at con- 
siderably greater length than was his wont, 
with a view—need I explain !—to ‘“‘ get- 
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ting in’’ as many lines as possible at fif- 
teen centimes a line. The next morning, 
in the back room set apart for the smaller 
fry among the rédaction (I recollect that 
a game at bilboquet was going on, for 
packages of cigarettes and ‘‘ drinks all 
round’’), an attendant, severe of aspect 
in his olive-green livery with large gilt 
buttons, appeared to apprise X, that Mon- 
sieur M., the édacteur en chef, wished to 
see him without delay in his private room. 
‘*Tonnerre :’’? X. exclaimed, as the cup 
and ball fell from his hand, ‘‘ I’m going 
to be blown up for having tiré a la ligne 
—for having ‘spun out’ my copy.” 
Ten minutes later he was back among us 
in a whirl of astonishment and delight. 
‘*The moment I got in there, M. turned 
round in his chair and said, ‘ M. X., was 
it you who wrote the account of the wed- 
ding yesterday at Saint- Philippe du 
Roule?’ ‘It was, sir.’ Hereupon old 
M. burst out with ‘ Comment! Do you 
mean to say I have had a chroniqueur on 
my paper all this while, and nobody has 
had the sense to teli me?... Two 
chroniques a week, if you like ; your own 
subjects, a six months’ engagement, which 
we will sign at once, and—well, yes—ten 
Jouis the chronique.’ And it’s done—it’s 
signed,’’ X. concluded with a sweeping 
gesture. ‘‘ It’s done, and I’ve got the 
agreement in my pocket.’’ So, from one 
moment to the next, this young man found 
himself ‘‘ raised’? from three hundred 
frances a month for an article dailv, to four 
hundred a week for an article every third 
or fourth day. Small wonder that he in- 
vited three of us to dinner with him that 
same evening—and got the restaurateur to 
give him credit for the amount of the bill. 
Nor was the editor I refer to at all mis- 
taken in his so suddenly formed estimate 
of X.’s literary capacity. X. soon be- 
came, and has ever since remained, one of 
the stars of the Parisian ‘** chronicling’’ 
firmament—what in French journalistic 
parlance is termed a premier ténor, 

And now another case in point, still 
more recent, it having occurred within the 
past few months. A young reporter has 
the idea of interviewing sundry celebrated 
littérateurs, in order to asceitain their 
opinion on the literary situation in general 
and on certain aspects of latter-day French 
esthetics in particular, His self-allotted 
task he performs with such finesse, verve, 
and esprit (one can but use French words 
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to denote such peculiarly French things) 
that his articles take the town. Issued in 
book form, subsequently, they meet with 
a continuance of success; are noticed 
elsewhere than in Paris, and, in short, 
achieve as signal a triumph as could well 
attend on efforts of this description ; and 
henceforth our gallant young interviewer 
is a made man. Here it may be worth re- 
marking to what a degree of literary merit 
this feature of the ‘‘ interview’’—so stupid 
in England, and in America so offensive 
—has now been brought in Paris, that 
Paris which adorns whatever it touches. 
Honor to whom honor is due : to my per- 
sonal knowledge, the idea of the interview 
(at first complicated with the traditional 
Yankee ornament of ‘‘ cross- heads,’’ 
which, however, were soon abandoned as 
not appealing to French taste) was import- 
ed some fifteen or sixteen years since by 
M. A. Périvier, now one of the Figaro’s 
trio of directors, and who then was pri- 
vate secretary to M. de Villemessant, the 
Figaro’s founder. For the writing of in- 
terviews in the present literary style sev- 
eral eminent Parisian practitioners are 
paid, and not undeservedly, at rates rang- 
ing from 15,000 to 25,000 frs, per an- 
num. 

With more than fourscore dailies of 
every description published in Paris, and 
all of them more or less ‘* open’’ to novel 
literary matter, no ‘‘ unarrived,’’ strug- 
gling writer need despair of placing his 
prose somewhere, and of obtaining, at the 
worst, credit with his readers if not cash 
from the newspaper’s till. Indeed, if he 
have much original talent, he can hope to 
get from the first recognition and re- 
muneration to boot. How many a bold 
young thinker, how many a budding art- 
ist in style, how many a promising begin- 
ner in fiction, has been fostered at his 
début by the Paris newspaper press, who 
would have found the London press in 
this particular a ‘‘ stony-hearted step- 
mother’’ indeed! And even publication 
—even payment—in organs of the London 
daily press would, for the aspirant to liter- 
ary success and renown, involve but a 
mere material and momentary advan- 
tage, since his name would not appear in 
connection with his work, which work, if 
good, would thus reflect distinction upon 
the columns containing it, but not at all 
upon the author. The peculiarly and pro- 
foundly literary tone of the Parisian press 
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in general implies almost as a necessity the 
principle of signed contributions, In 
Paris, at all events—to say nothing of 
London, which is not within my scope— 
signed contributions mean talent and 
esprit, unsigned contributions mediocrity 
and dulness. The more able journalistic 
writers, indeed, would decline to furnish 
anonymous matter were it asked of them ; 
and, from their point of view, who shall 
say that they are wrong ¢ 

Another point of contact between litera- 
ture and the French newspaper press is to 
be found in the feuilleton or serial tale. 
Not a paper in Paris, good, bad, or in- 
different, but presents you daily with 
your slice of fiction. The leading papers 
obtain their feutlletons from leading liter- 
ary fournisseurs ; other journals, a little 
less prosperous or fashionable, put up with 
the work of second or third-rate men 
which yet may have a certain yalue and 
interest of itsown ; while sheets lower and 
lowest in degree either republish novels by 
minor living authors which have appeared 
already first as serials and then in book 
form, and thus, at the third time of serv- 
ing, may, like other stale dainties, be had 
excessively cheap, or else revive for the 
thousandth time productions of the un- 
dying dead. In the Figaro it is Bourget 
or Zola; in a paper like La France, 
for example, it will be M. Chincholle or 
M. Simon Boubée ; while the Mot d’ Ordre, 
let us say, will reve! ina reprint of Hago’s 
Misérables or Soulié’s Mémoires du 
Diabdle. 

Altogether, when you have said that the 
French press is essentiatly literary and 
artistic—with the divers faults, failings, 
weaknesses and also the virtues, aptitudes, 
merits which seem to mark the artist char- 
acter in general—you have said about as 
much as can be said, or at any rate sug- 
gested. The French press, by the side 
of that great workshop or manufactory the 
press of England, might be likened to a 
salon handsomely, nay daintily decorated, 
and though of moderate dimensions yet 
affording room for many different cate- 
gories of frequenters. A few very ques- 
tionable characters are present, and it will 
be well to keep an eye upon the candela- 
bra and the clock. A good deal of the 
talk, here and there in corners, savors too 
strongly of the gross; but occupying the 
principal fauteucls are a number of the 
finest causeurs you could find in the world 





—polished, graceful, and amusing. Here 
also are poets, of no contemptible calibre ; 
wits of a remarkably brilliant water, who, 
séance tenante, shall compress for you a 
cyclopedia article into an aphorism ora 
bon mot ; of a lower order, but still en- 
tertaining, here be grinning blagueurs and 
buffoons ; here, political commentators 
and vaticinators who have every merit save 
that of being ponderous or dull ; and here 
again critics and esthetes all keenness and 
penetration—in short, a charming com- 
pany upon the whole. If ** business’’ be 
the sole end and aim of life, then the fac- 
tory is the place to pass one’s mornings 
and afternoons. But if what one most 
desires, as one journeys toward the bourne 
where presumably such things as news- 
papers are unknown, be artistic enlighten- 
ment and a little amiable distraction, then 
one might do worse than to lay down one’s 
ten or fifteen centimes for admission to 
the Parisian drawing-room. No reason, 
though, why the company shouldn’t be a 
little better chosen. ‘ 

Such as it is, with its peculiar admix- 
ture of weak and strong points and quali- 
ties good and evil, the Parisian press for 
more than a generation past has played a 
very considerable patt in the life of the 
population, and exerted often enough a 
direct influence upon the destinies of the 
State. Controlled to a large extent by 
various able and ambitious men (much 
more so than is the case with the press of 
other countries ; for, as has been so often 
said, everybody in France is, was, or will 
be connected more or Jess with a profes- 
sion which, in the words of the French 
wit, méne @ tout . . . & condition d’en 
sortir), it has served as a powerful instru- 
ment of party. Even when muffled, as 
formerly, the voice of the French press 
was eloquent ; more eloquent then, it inay 
be, with the subtlety of its ‘* half-words,”’ 
its veiled hints and malign allusions, which 
all spoke clearly enough to the apprehen- 
sion of the sharpest-witted public in the 
world, than now, when licensed to run 
riot in the sort of blazing denunciation 
and invective which inthe end defeat their 
object. The ruin of M. Henri Rochefort 
as a latter-day ‘‘ Junius’’ has been the re- 
moval of the obstacles which once confined 
him in spite of himself to the—for him 
and others like him—straight path of irony 
and innuendo, A city of papers, how- 
beit, Paris always has been. On how 
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many occasions of political crisis and 
popular excitement during the past score 
or so of years can one remember the spec- 
tacle of the streets and squares all a-flutter 
with white sheets like rustling flags! At 
the beginning of the year 1870, Napo- 
leon’s bogus ‘* Appeal tothe Nation :’’ in 
every hand a newspaper, recording in huge 
black type the numbers of those who in 
Paris had voted against the plébiscite. . . . 
A little later, the journals relating the 
murder of the journalist Victor Noir, in 
the small house at Auteuil, by a Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte whose name otherwise 
had remained unknown to fame... . 
Later again, the sheets proclaiming the 
declaration of war; ‘‘ A Berlin !’’ on the 
front page of all the morning’s papers, 
one of which declares modestly that ‘* We 
will drive the Prussians back to Berlin & 
coups de crosse dans le dos.”’ . .. The 
war over, Paris is Paris again, though still 
under the réyime of the ‘* state of siege.’’ 
Parliament holds its meetings at Ver- 
sailles, whither each day the political 
world transports itself from the St. Lazare 
railway station, and for the nonce, there, 
the long Salle des Pas Perdus becomes, 
morning and evening, a variety of asphalt- 
ed lobby. The Figaro is publishing its 
brilliant’ series of political notes signed 
‘* Baron Grimm,’’ and the other journals 
struggle not to be left behind in the race 
for occult ‘‘ information’? and piquant 
gossip. . . . Now the period of the 
Seize Mai: the desperate campaign in the 
columns of Emile de Girardin’s France 
against the enemies of the Republic, with 
the effect of multiplying by ten for many 
a week the previous circulation of the jour- 
nal. La France! called for and fought 
for at every boulevard kiosque and every 
railway news-stall, till at length the battle 
is over and won, and the paper, which 
had gone up like a rocket, comes down 
again like the stick it has ever since re- 
mained, . . . Some years later, the Wil- 
son scandals: the articles in most of the 
daily sheets are as battering-rams against 
the doors of the Elysée Palace. When 
these open, it is for M. Grévy and his 
peccant nephew todepart. . . . Thenthe 
latest Presidential election at Versailles : 
then the sudden series of Boulangist elec- 
tions and demonstrations ; and, only yes- 
terday, the rushing string of news-venders 
from one end to the other of the boule- 
New Serres—Vot. LV., No. 4. 
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vard braying forth the extraordinary in- 
telligence from Brussels, the while ‘* con- 
sumers’’ in front of cafés sit and gaze at 
each other in a state of temporary stupor. 
—Field-days all the above have been for 
the Paris newspaper press; occasions 
brilliantly improved, with that strong 
sense of what itself first dubbed ‘‘ actual- 
ity’’ which has ever been one of its char- 
acteristics. ‘‘ An accident in the Rue 
Tronchet is more interesting to my public 
than a revolution in Peru ;’’ so said Ville- 
messant, and said well. The field is not 
enormous, but within its bounds the abil- 
ity and activity of the French press have 
never been surpassed. 

At this stage it may be interesting to 
take something like a vue d’ensemble of 
the journals published in Paris. No bet- 
ter means toward this end than to ap- 
proach a boulevard kiosque and dissect its 
high-heaped contents, as the geologist 
bores down through a hil-side in order to 
lay bare a succession of strata, (And, by 
the way, why not a few kiosques here and 
there in London? Surely they would look 
better, and serve better, than the al fresco 
bundles of papers at street corners, and 
bills of contents lying prone along the 
gutters, with a lot of stones atop of them.) 

The most promising kiosque for our 
purpose will be that opposite the Café 
Cardinal on the corner of the Rue de 
Richelieu and Boulevard des Italiens, pre- 
sided over by an ancient dame in a cap of 
imposing structure, who has become 
slightly deaf since her palmy days under 
the Second Empire, but seizes avidly on 
any occasion of conversing with a cus- 
tomer, and informing him that times are 
worse than they were, that but few gens 
sérieux now patronize her, whereas once 
she was personally acquainted with nearly 
all ces messieurs les députés et les journal- 
istes. A perfect newspaper bower it is, 
in which this amiable dowager passes her 
days. She sits, knitting or reading, be- 
neath the shade of inuumerable suspended 
sheets, mostly illustrated, and held open 
by means of a cunning arrangement of 
pegs and strings at the most sensational 
and attractive pages. Other topics of 
chat being exhausted, the dame is glad 
enough to enter into details concerning 
the sale of her different wares, 

Of morning journals the Figaro of 
course goes the best. The Matin, how- 
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ever, with its chameleon political leaders 
—euch day a different shade, so that all 
tastes may be satisfied within the course 
of one revolving week—its articles on all 
subjects connected with ‘*‘ business,’’ its 
interviews of a more solid type than usual 
in the Parisian press, and its late news by 
special wire, finds many regular purchasers. 
The Débats, antique, venerable pillar of 
French journalism, sells comparatively lit- 
tle in the kiosques. It is almost entirely 
what is called in France a journal d’abonnes 
—‘‘ taken in,’’ that is to say, by private 
subscribers, and by clubs and cafés of 
the better class. Its prestige has remained 
with it, and to acertain extent its political 
power; its literary articles are always 
much admired, and there is a superstition 
to the effect that all signers of articles in 
the Journal des Débats are either Acade- 
micians or destined to become so. Here- 
in, perhaps, is a reason why M. Paul 
Bourget, so early in his career, should 
have taken to placing his prose in the 
Debats columns, Next to the Figaro and 
Matin, the best sclling morning paper is 
no doubt the Gaulois, with its articles on 
varied topics of literature, society, and art. 
And there are other papers which have 
gained a considerable vogue along the 
boulevards through the daily writings in 
their columns of certain gentlemen who 
ean turn out that peculiar Parisian prod- 
uct, the artistically salacious story, in 
greater perfection than any competitors. 
A striking instance of a newspaper 
which, within the briefest period, from a 
degree of Parisian success second only to 
that of the Figaro has fallen away to the 
veriest spectre of its former self, is fur- 
nished in the celebrated Zvénement. 
Newspapers, like books, habent sua fata, 
and perhaps the following little anecdote, 
for the truth of which I can vouch, but 
which I do not give as relating to anybody 
in particular, may go some way toward 
suggesting a reason for ‘‘ fates’’ so ad- 
verse. Seated in his rather dingy sanc- 
. tum, commanding a view of the top of the 
plane-trees on the boulevard without, I 
ean still see and hear a certain accom- 
plished editor and proprietor berating his 
chief assistant in regard to the contents 
and make-up of that morning’s number, a 
copy of which lay widespread beneath the 
master’s eye. Glancing angrily through 
its columns : ‘‘ Mais c’est un journal de 
bouts de cigare que vous m’avez fabrique 


April, 
la 1’—** Why, this looks as if it had been 
made up with cigar-ends !’’ The assist- 
ant bowed before the storm; but as he 
and I retired he found occasion to mur- 
mur in my ear: ‘‘If he won’t pay the 
proper price for cigars, how can he expect 
anything better than stumps ?’’ 

No other morning paper—true that it 
costs one sou only instead of the three 
sous of the Figaro or Gaulois and the two 
seus of the Echo de Paris—commands a 
larger sale than does L’Jntransigeant. The 
daily yell from M. Rochefort reaches about 
three hundred thousand ears—that is to 
say, L’Jntransigeant has one hundred and 
fifty thousand readers. M. Maret’s Radi- 
cal is still, and never was much more 
than, a species of sub Jntransigeant ; in- 
deed, his enemies say that M. Maret is lit- 
tle more than a sub Rochefort. He at 
any rate has never yet got off in his jour- 
nal anything approaching his memorable 
witticism in the Chamber of Deputies, 
consule Gambetta. The Grand Tribun, 
as friends and admirers were wont to call 
him, just as M. Thiers’ friends and ad- 
mirers called him le Libérateur du Terri- 
toire, was delivering a gicat address in his 
customary orotund vein. ‘‘ Oui, Mes- 
sieurs,”’ he thundered forth, bringing his 
fist down heavily upon the woodwork of 
the rostrum, ‘‘on m’a accusé d’étre 
Cesar !!!’? Then a short pause, as of 
speechless indignation, while the assembly 
mutely sat expectant of an outburst to fol- 
low. But now a still small voice, in ac- 
cents of pained protest or remonstrance, 
breathed forth these words: ‘‘Oh!... 
César! ... Dites plutdt Vitellius.’’— 
** Don’t say Casar—say Vitellius !’? The 
House exploded, while for the moment 
Gambetta merely stared. Those were live- 
lier times for M. Maret than the present. 
For his sake—and that of his Radical 
newspaper—one hopes they may return. 

Concerning M. Clémenceau and his Jus- 
tice not dissimilar remarks might be made. 
They, too, are not exactly on the crest of 
the wave. As to the old- established and 
highly respectable Siécle, now edited by 
M. Frangois Deloncle, it is understood to 
reflect in a certain measure the sentimerts 
of the Elysée. Then there is the Vol- 
taire, Republican journal, and merest 
shadow of a shade: an inferior copy of 
the Zvénement, itself in its better days an 
inferior copy of the Figaro, It may be 
here remarked that excessive intelligence 
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is not apparently indispensable to the con- 
ducting of a Parisian newspaper. A well- 
authenticated. story is current to the effect 
that a young chroniqueur, who has since 
blossomed into one of the most successful 
** fictionists’’ of the hour, was asked one 
morning by his then director to take the 
ensemble of the London papers and prepare 
a précis of English opinion regarding some 
event of international interest and impor- 
tance—say the opening of the late Paris 
Exhibition. ‘‘ But, sir, I do not under- 
stand English,’’ replied the future inaugu- 
ratur of a new mode of metaphysical 
romance. A poser, this, for M. Z., the 
good director... . A little while, he 
sat and pondered ; then triumphantly’: 
**Oh well, just pick out the most important 
passages, and get them translated by 
somebody who does !”’ 

M. Paul de Cassagnac, of course, has 
his organ, the Autorité, as M. Ferry has 
his, the Hstafette ; and when one is leader 
of a party at the Chamber why not have 
one’s organ, seeing this luxury ‘‘ comes” 
no more expensive than, for instance, 
the keeping of a yacht? Naturally 
there is never any thought of making 
these newspapers pay, that are started 
and continued merely as mouthpieces for 
a man or for a “‘ group.’’ They are guilt- 
less of even the slightest advertising con- 
nection ; they are not sufficiently fashion- 
able or popular to command good prices 
for réclumes or puffs ; their sale is nega- 
tive—but, then, they are so cheap ! 

Exceedingly able all-round editorship, 
with a marked bias toward literature, may, 
however, transform a French party organ 
into a valuable paying concern ; for this 
feat is known to have been performed by 
M. Hervé with Le Soleil, Other Royalist 
sheets, such as La Gazette de France, 
which boasts the purely sentimental dis- 
tinction of being the oldest newspaper in 
France, are far from attaining similar re- 
sults. Gambetta’s old organ, the Répub- 
lique Francaise, is governmental, Ferryist, 
Reinachian—anything but too bright and 
entertaining. Of Le Rappel, under the 
vigorous direction of M. Vacquetie, al- 
most the exact contrary, in every patticu- 
lar, might be affirmed. 

The one-sou journals of smaller size, 
Lanterne, Petit Parisien (not to mention 
that Pactolus of popular journalism, Le 
Petit Journal), pay most admirably. At 
one time Le Petit Journal had its literary 
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merits ; its earliest vogue was gained 
through the chroniques of the memorable 
‘“*Timothée Trimm,” whose emoluments 
enabled him to dress in black velvet from 
head to foot, to bathe in milk like a cocotte 
or a prima donna, to cast his ‘* copy” 
sheet after sheet upon the floor as he 
wrote it for some one else subsequently to 
pick up and put to rights, and every now 
and then to give beggars in the streets 
twenty-frane gold pieces instead of half- 
francs or sous, 

In the matter of afternoon papers, this 
kiosque of ours opposite the Café Cardinal 
can boast the possession of a privilege or 
‘“speciality.” Every afternoon about four, 
it receives the very first copies of the 
Temps damp from the presses in the Rue 
de Richelieu close by. A rush occurs 
usually for the Zemps. On days of excite- 
ment at the Chamber the rush becomes a 
scramble, There is but little ruashing— 
one is fain to confess—for the other after- 
noon sheets, Liberté, France, Paris. As 
for the evening papers properly so called, 
they are not many. For years the well 
made-up Soir had the field entirely to it- 
self, but not long since a rival raised its 
head with the title of Courrier du Soir. 

Special or trade journals in Paris are 
legion. There are the legal papers, Ga- 
zette des Tribunauz and one or two others ; 
the wholly theatrical, like the Hnér’acte, 
sold chiefly at the entrance to thea- 
tres ; advertising mediums, such as the 
celebrated Petites Affiches: in short, or- 
gans respectively representing each and 
every institution and occupation. The 
hair-dressers have one, exceedingly ar- 
tistic. 

Weeklies—illustrated for the most part 
—abound ; comic, sporting, _ satirical, 
literary, artistic, ‘* society,’’ pornographic 
and how many more. Here shall you see 
La Vie Parisienne, pretending to repre- 
sent the most fashionable classes ; Jdlus- 
tration, Monde Illustré, Univers Illustré, 
in text, designs, and general appearance 
and tone as like asa trio of peas; Le 
Journal Amusant, which does not always 
justify its name ; La Caricature, a slight- 
ly differentiated Amusant, colored instead 
of plain ; Le Chat Noir, the ‘‘ organ”’ of 
a brasserie, famous under the self-same ap- 
pellation ; La-Revue des Sports, sufficient- 
ly described by its title ; La Revue Litté- 
raire, better known as La Revue Bleue— 
for the reason, perhaps, that there is rarely 
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anything very ‘‘ literary” in its columns ; 
besides other sheets (including the more 
or less important and attractive weekly 
editions of leading dailies) too numerous 
for citation, 

So much or so little for the Parisian 
journals. The Parisian journalists them- 
selves scarcely fall withia the scope of the 
present article. Suffice it to say that the 
most prominent, picturesque, and public 
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characters are not necessarily the most 
representative members of the French 
press. It is but natural that one should 
see most clearly that which lies nearest to 
the surface. The Parisian newspaper 
press reminds one of an ever-bubbling 
ealdron, in which it is not precisely the 
weightier and more valuable elements that 
find themselves floating on the top.— 
Nineteenth Century. 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS, 


Tue History or Davin Grieve. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, author of ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’’ etc. New York and London: Mac. 
millan & Co. 


Tess oF THE D’UrBERviILLES, A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented, By Thomas Hardy, 
author of ‘“‘A Group of Noble Dames,’’ 
*“The Woodlanders,’’ etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The great reputation made by ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere” will be made broader and stronger by 
the novel before us, for it gives assurance of 
new resources of the author’s genius, The 
defects of both works, considered as illustra- 
tions of art form in fiction writing, are quite 
palpable, But the qualities which distinguish 
Mrs. Ward, and give her work its significance, 
would not, perhaps, shine so vividly if artistic 
purpose dominated her creative affluence and 
guided each stroke of literary workmanship 
with a true sense of perspective. Whatever 
power the art-sense may have underneath the 
surface of consciousness, it is an operation 
largely subject to the presence of a stronger 
motive, a passion for setting forth those great 
problems involved in the agitations of religious 
belief—problems urged by Mrs. Ward more 
even on their intellectual than on their moral 
side. In “ Robert Elsmere” this insistence 
weighted the interest of the novel with what 
may be considered for artistic use mere philo- 
sophical rubbish, overgrown stacks of contro- 
versial straw already threshed out to better 
advantage elsewhere. Of course the different 
attitudes which modern intellectualism as- 
sumes toward the claims of Christian revela- 
tion are perfectly legitimate material for the 
novelist. But its value has nothing to do 
with the intrinsic truth of the discussion, It 
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is rather in what people do and feel than in 
what they think that life in fiction and out of 
it offers those sides of suggestion which touch 
and inspire the imagination, We find the 
great power and pathos of the Elsmere story 
accordingly in the reactions of belief on the 
relation between Robert and Catherine, in the 
tragedy of a noble marital love cleft through 
the very heart by religious divergence, yet al- 
ways quivering with life and prolific of inces- 
sant torture to both. This motive became in 
Mrs. Ward's hands a movement Shakespearian 
in its stress and vehemence, and its sublimat- 
ed passion throbs through all the clumsy mass 
of the unessential. 

In ‘*‘ David Grieve,’’ too, the author shows 
how strongly she is still enthralled by her in- 
terest in controversial questions, The ideal 
under which she has worked out the evolution 
of a human life seems to require for its com- 
pleteness a discussion of religious belief and 
the grounds which underlie it. It'is fortu- 
nate, however, for the reader that this side of 
her hero’s development is mostly presented in 
the last section, and not tangled with the more 
human and primitive emotions of his earlier 
experience. It goes where it should, with the 
smug prosperity of the successful man who 
has outlived his great passions and upheavals, 
and who offers the edifying spectacle of 
the rich philanthropist, the pattern citizen, 
and the devoted husband and father at ease in 
a luxuriant home, We care but little for the 
ship in harbor after its survival of the winds 
and tides of the illimitable seas. Happiness 
is never interesting. One can yawn in the 
conviction that he has got beyond the heart 
and gist of David Grieve’s life. With the ex- 
ception of the last section this book may be 
pronounced a creation of striking beauty and 
power ; a greater novel in variety of motive, 
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in depth of insight, in dramatic picturesque- 
ness, and in the faculty of making character 
live and breathe than its predecessor, 

The story divides itself into four parts— 
Childhood, Youth, Storm and Stress, and Ma- 
turity. Two children of an English artisan 
come of sturdy rustic stock, and of his frivolous 
French wife who had deserted her husband for 
a lover, are given over to the guardianship of 
their uncle, a petty farmer, ruled by a shrew- 
ish and penurious wife, A small fortune is 
also entrusted to the elderly couple for the 
ultimate use of their wards, David, in spite of 
the austerities of a niggardly household, finds 
food for his childish hopes and dreams in the 
beauties of the Derbyshire wilds ; while his sis- 
ter Louie, who inherits her French mother’s 
pagan wilfulness, grows steadily in virtue of 
privation, which starves « feeble instinct for 
good and hardens a reckless heart along the 
fatal lines of descent like a weed doomed to a 
baneful use, The differentiation of character 
between brother and sister is sharply set from 
the first, and like conditions act in a fashion 
which works opposed results, The childhood 
of David and his sister is admirably painted 
and with the keenest observation, The things 
which constitute the substance and fibre of 
English rural life, its superstitions, its pot- 
house scenes, religious revivals, and the 
coarse, sturdy features of peasant character at 
work or at play, are presented with the faithful 
vigor of George Eliot or of Thomas Hardy, 
One may read and re-read with new admira- 
tion among other things the description of 
the night spent by the two children in a sup- 
posedly haunted mountain recess, and the 
lad’s experiences at a Methodist conventicle, 
and what comes of it, 

In course Of time the boy, revolting from 
his narrow conditions, finds his way to Man- 
chester and becomes a bookseller’s assistant, 
whence he ultimately emerges, by his clever- 
ness and energy, into the mastership of his 
own shop. Mrs. Ward’s study of the evolu- 
tion of a young man’s mind (for our hero ac- 
quires the virility and energy of manhood 
before his years reach it) from the pietism of 
an insufficient and emotional conversion to 
that mood of scepticism which comes of con- 
tact with such brilliant unbelievers as Voltaire 
and Rousseau, is in many respects note- 
worthy, and the analysis is done con amore, 
The young bookseller plunges into the sea of 
literature with an appetite never sated, and 
naturally feels the power of this fascinating 
companionship in deadening the religious 
sentiment which had never had any deep tap- 
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root. The varying phases of change wrought 
on him by city life, and the personalities by 
which its effects are developed, are sketched 
by the author with great skill and subtlety, 
and evidently with a close study of local con- 
ditions, Several of the characters which be- 
long to David Grieve’s Manchester experience 
are among the best examples of literary por- 
traiture in the book. 

It is, however, when we reach David and 
his sister transferred to Paris that the power 
of Mrs. Ward’s novel reaches its apex. The 
young bookseller, who finally receives the 
paternal bequest, tardily wrenched from the 
avarice of his aunt, feels the need of build- 
ing up his business by extending his French 
connections, and he and Louie go to Paris. 
This is the period of Storm and Stress, and in 
it the two unequal creatures, offspring of the 
same father and mother, stake the integrity of 
their souls—the one to gain, sorely won by suf- 
fering, the other to deadly loss, Mrs. Ward 
does not hesitate to take us into the wildest 
scenes of the Paris Bohemia, and she certainly 
cuts loose from the conventional shackles 
which restrain so many fiction spinners of her 
type, but without her commanding genius and 
literary conscience. There are scenes of this 
voyage in the Paris ocean, a venture full of 
desperate peril to young and unregulated na- 
tures, quite equal in vigor and suggestiveness 
to anything in recent English literature, 
David Grieve becomes passionately enamored 
of a young French artist, Elise Delaunay, who 
loves him in return only less than her artistic 
vanity. How the latter finally drives the 
Frenchwoman to. dismiss him is a process 
analyzed by Mrs. Ward with consummate 
penetration. David, however, emerges from 
this battle battered and war-worn, but strong 
in all the impelling forces which save from 
ultimate wreck and defeat. The tragedy of 
Louie's career is sordid yet terrible, Born 
without a conscience, reckless, passionate, 
greedy of pleasure, the girl without one shiver 
of doubt throws herself into the arms of a lib- 
ertine and passes beyond the pale. The one 
great grief that assails David in subsequent 
years is the sense of neglect, that his absorp- 
tion in his own brief madness should have 
blinded him to his sister's danger, The 
scenes between the hero and his French mis- 
tress at Fontainebleau the picture of Bohemian 
life at Les Trois Rats, and the experiences 
which precede and lead up to Louie’s swift 
fall, are masterly, and bear witness to a great 
imagination as well as a profound human in- 
sight and knowledge of the French milicu. It 
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is a little difficult to realize a creature of 
Louie’s colossal selfishness, utterly unassoci- 
ated with any of that superficial softness and 
regard for les convenances which so frequently 
limit the excess of evil, prompted by a callous 
heart, But there is ‘something stormy and 
terrible about this girl in the impetus with 
which she rushes to her destiny. It is scarce- 
ly a fall, but development as clearly a matter 
of psychological logic as is David’s happy 
resurrection from a great misery to a firmer 
mastery of himself and of his conditions. 
While Mrs, Ward happily conceals any pur- 
pose of moralizing by example, by the skill, 
both delicate and drastic, with which she 
marshals the procession of events marching 
up to the climax of this Parisian tragedy, at- 
tention is inevitably directed to the undercur- 
rent of heredity which determines the fate of 
the actors. One indeed feels that Louie is 
scarcely responsible for her own ruin, but 
that it was written from her birth. While we 
scarcely expect to meet in real life a woman, 
especially one in early youth, so hard and in- 
solent in her disregard of all the better ideals 
of her sex, yet, certain conditions being given, 
it is not difficult to fancy such a one without 
presupposing a monster, 

The ultimate marriage of David Grieve to 
Lucy may be disappointing, but it is, after 
all, a right and truthful stroke of art. Toa 
strong, self-centred nature like this, tempered 
by fires of suffering, love is less necessary 
than to creatures of weaker fibre. The de- 
pendence of ashallow-natured yet affectionate 
woman on his sturdier quality, the sense of 
protection and support, would indeed inevita- 
bly beget an affection which might well dis- 
pense with the bliss of a more equal marriage. 
Lucy is a clever piece of feminine portraiture, 
and her earlier relations to David prepare the 
mind for what comes. Indeed, Mrs, Ward is 
more successful in her women than in her 
men even, though many of the latter are ad- 
mirably sketched. The sour Aunt Hannah, 
the tyrant of David's childhood ; Dora Lomax, 
the daughter of the fascinating Irish ne’ er-do- 
well, and half a dozen other minor women 
are outlined with the same vigor which fills 
in the pictures of Louie and Elise with more 
daring and vivid color. 

One may easily be led into suspecting that 
in Mrs, Ward our English-speaking world may 
find a legitimate successor of George Eliot. 
There are great gifts and characteristic defects 
common to both ; their mental processes are 
very similar, and their willingness to subor- 
dinate the perspective and proportion of art 
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to their intense sympathies with didacticism 
is the same, In searching insight, power of 
thinking, and that curiosa felicitas, the fitness 
of expression which sets a perfect merit-mark 
on a fine thought, she shows much of the same 
quality of mastership, This right of inherit- 
ance to a royal mantle was by no means 
proved by the production of “Robert Els- 
mere,’’ If Mrs, Ward continues to give us such 
manifold and penetrating studies of life as 
** The History of David Grieve,”’ it will not be 
long before her fame ripens to an enduring 
place in the greater English literature, and 
rests on a pedestal scarcely less noble than that 
of the author of ‘‘ Silas Marner,” ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” and “ Middlemarch,”’ 


Aside from his quality as a novelist pure 
and simple, Mr. Thomas Hardy ranks easily 
among the first half dozen living masters of 
English prose. A style bare of extraneous 
ornament, but flexible, close-knit, and respon- 
sive to the sabtlest shades of thought or feel- 
ing, becomes in his hands an instrument well- 
nigh perfect. In reading “ Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles” one is freshly impressed with a 
sense of this superb ease and power, Another 
characteristic of the author shines with un- 
usual strength in his latest story. A certain 
epic vision of life belongs to his imaginative 
method, The people he shapes are big with 
the primitive issues of things, and we feel in 
them the swelling of forces native to a human 
world, which our ordinary life, with its social 
artifices and conventions, cannot cramp after 
itz own models, In every one of his novels 
there are characters which emerge fresh-born 
out of the original fecundity of nature. These 
are simple and grand in mould, and we are 
irresistibly reminded of that motning of crea- 
tive fancy when the pipesof Pan made music, 
and life throbbed in close sympathy with the 
mystery of the preternatural, and the woods 
and rivers and fountains were animate with 
nymphs and fauns, who made holiday in half- 
shy relationship with human folk. Hardy’s 
power of characterizing nature in terms of 
semi-consciousness, which loosen its tongue 
from silence and makes it eloquent with the 
animus mundi, is a gift of poetic perception 
unique in his fellowship, Those who remember 
the opening chapter of ‘‘ The Return of the 
Native,” describing Egdon Heath at dusk, will 
recognize this second sight of genius in a 
separate picture, almost without a parallel as 
a tour de force. In ‘‘ Tess” we find it diffused 
in a luminous background, sometimes dim 
and sometimes bright, against which humar 
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creatures are made to stand a part of the light 
and the darkness in birthright of a common 
kinship of origin, Such beings as the hero- 
ine of this story, intensely human as they are, 
touch the imagination as related to something 
more simple and primitive than man, and of 
a stature to be measured on a different scale 
of proportion. The significance of the Hardy 
novel, at least in its later form, seams to us to 
be that the artificial forces of life are made to 
clash with these currents of primeval nature 
as they may at times survive in the rural man 
and woman, and the tragedy and comedy there- 
of stand apart from other fiction genre, 
Tragedy this book is indeed, without much 
comedy ; but it is tragedy of so noble and 
poetic a type, that even the soil which clings 
to the garments of Tess is glorified. The woe 
which she suffers and avenges at the price of 
such an expiation as man’s blundering justice 
is compelled to exact, has in it that Greek ele- 
ment of doom which the inscrutable gods com- 
pelled the worthiest and best to endure, 

The life presented to us in this pathetic 
picture follows the experiences of a beautiful 
country lass, the innocence of whose youth 
has been betrayed by alibertine. The key- 
note of the story is subdued toa minor key 
almost from the beginning, though it sounds 
more full and robust chords in the pastoral 
scenes. Tess is madea victim with no com- 
plicity of her own heart or will. The concep- 
tion of a soul which remains virginal in spite 
of physical stain is so delicately imagined that 
one scarcely associates such a life with sexual 
sin. ‘l'ess, indeed, herself is so childishly 
ignorant that she does not fully penetrate the 
depth of the evil wrought till a noble passion 
takes possession of her being and illuminates 
all the dark places, Even then her primitive 
and simple nature does not adequately feel the 
strain of those laws which society has made 
inexorable, She seeks, indeed, before she 
finally yields to the solicitations of her lover, 
Angel Clare, the son of a clergyman, to tell 
him all; but accident foils the purpose, and 
itis not till the bridal night that she acquits 
herself of deferred duty in relating the mis- 
fortune of which she had been the victim, 
The bridegroom, however simple-hearted and 
generous, is too much the creature of his own 
age and period, too much overwhelmed by the 
shock to remain with Tess, pure in spirit as 
his heart knows her, and sure of her abound- 
ing devotion. They part—he to go away for 
a considerable time after he had made what 
he thinks adequate provision for her needs ; 


and she to hide her misery as best she can, 
and await the unknown with which fate is big. 
The train of disaster which befalls poor Tess 
is cumulative. The selfish demands of a sor- 
did home, ruled by a drunken father and a 
slattern mother, speedily devour her little 
hoard ; and, too proud to apply to her hus- 
band’s family, or to raise money on the jewels 
which had been given her as a bridal present, 
the forsaken wife journeys from farm to farm, 
earning a pittance by field labor, meekly en- 
during the coarseness and brutality of employ- 
ers, and scarcely keeping soul and body to- 
gether. All her pitiful letters to her absent 
husband go astray, and destiny closes about 
her grimly as if with walls of granite. Her 
ancient betrayer, Alec D’Urberville, finds her 
again, and seeks, with every cunning artifice, 
to mould her will to the demands of a passion 
which burned anew with the heat of its early 
flame. He only succeeds ultimately by per- 
suading her that Angel, her husband, was 
either dead or had forsaken her forever, and 
by promising to provide for the wants of her 
mother and sisters— wants made more urgent 
by death and sickness, It is this last claim in- 
deed which breaks down the scruples of the 
unfortunate girl. Angel Clare returns too 
late, his heart glowing with the love which 
had conquered convention, to find his wife 
the mistress of the man who had been the 
bane of her life. The meeting is infinitely 
pathetic : 

‘*¢ T waited and waited for you,’” she went 
on, her tones suddenly resuming their old 
fluty pathos. ‘‘‘ Bat you did not come ; and 
I wrote to you, and you did not come. He 
kept on saying you would not come any more, 
and that I was a foolish woman. He was very 


kind to me and mother, and all of us atter fa- 
ther's death, He—bought me,’ ”’ 


Maddened by the anguish of her unspeak- 
able wrong and loss, Tess obeys the voice of 
natural justice and slays her evil genius in 
that mood of mind which makes the shedding 
of blood not murder but execution ; and re- 
joins her husband in his blind wandering over 
the moors, while her words of confession still 
rivg in his ears, so swiftly had she wrought 
the deed. The end can be foreshadowed. 
Arrest, trial, and death on the scaffold speed- 
ily follow, Angel and ’Liza-Lu, the half- 
grown sister of Tess, watch the coming of the 
fatal moment from a hill outside the city : 


‘‘ One of the pair was Angel Clare, the other 
a tall, slim, budding creature, half girl, half 
woman, his sister-in-law, ‘Liza-Lu, Their 
pale faces seemed to have shrunk to half their 
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natural size, They moved on hand in hand 
and never spokea word, the drooping of their 
heads being that of Giotto’s ‘ Two Apostles,’ 

‘* When they had nearly reached the top of 
the great West Hill the clocks in the town 
struck eight. Each gave a start at the notes, 
and walking onward yet a few steps, they 
reached the first milestone, standing whitely 
on the green margin of the grass, and backed 
by the down which was here open to the road, 
They entered on the turf and, impelled by an 
irresistible force, slackened their speed, stood 
still, turned, and waited behind the stone, . 
Against these far stretches of country rose in 
front of the other city edifices a large red 
brick building with level yray roofs and rows 
of short-barred windows, the whole contrast- 
ing greatly by its formation with the quaint 
irregularity of the Gothic erections. it was 
somewhat disguised from the road in passing 
it by yews and evergreen oaks, but it was visi- 
ble enough up here. From the middle of the 
building an ugly, flat-topped octagonal tower 
ascended above the east horizon, and viewed 
from this spot on its shady side and against 
the light, it seemed the one blot on the city’s 
beauty, Yet it was with this blot and not 
with the beauty that the two gazers were con- 
cerned, 

** Upon the cornice of the tower a tall staff 
was fixed, Their eyes were riveted onit. A 
few minutes after the hour had struck, some- 
thing moved slowly up the staft and extended 
itself to the breeze, It was a black flag. 

“**« Justice’ was done ; and Time, the arch- 
satirist, had had his joke out with Tess. The 
two speechless gazers bent themselves down to 
the earth as if in prayer, and remained thus a 
long time, absolutely motionless, As soon as 
they had strength they arose, joined hands 
again, and went on.”’ 


Striking as the novel is in its unity, and 
like all other great works of art, it must be 
judged by this, it is in its second book that 
the author has lavished his finest touches, 
This delightful pastoral is worthy of a modern 
Theocritus. Life at Dairyman Crick’s farm— 
here it is that Tess, who is doing milkmaid’s 
duty for the summer, meets Angel Clare, who 
is taking lessons in farmer’s work—is a pic- 
ture of rural life so fresh and realistic—real- 
istic in the poet’s sense—so brimming full, 
like the udders of kine homebound from lush 
pastures, with the beauty and sweetness of na- 
ture, that one reads and re-reads it with grow- 
ing pleasure. The prosaic work of farm life 
is transmuted, till it seems a large vision of an 
early primal age, when care had no carking 
tooth and human life had the irresponsible 
joy of the birdsof the air. Tessstands in the 
centre of this sunny landscape as inuch a part 
of it as the springing grass, the brook, the 
tree, or the streams of foaming snow that gush 
into the milking pails, All the subtle influ- 
ences of the things that lie around her seem 





to be incarnate in her face and form. With 
such a divine milkmaid the gentleman's son 
finds it easy to be deeply enamored, and the 
development of the love idyl amid scenes so 
beguiling is in keeping with its background 
of spontaneous and exuberant life. It is this 
oneness of the heroine with her natural sur- 
roundings, asif she had sprung up from the 
earth like a lily, which gives the rustic comedy 
its finest charm ; and which lends to the ulti- 
mate tragedy a pathos and dignity which re- 
deem her self-avenging as though it were the 
dictate of a power superior to all human ethics, 
The identity of Tess with the things which lie 
beyond conscious human Jife suggests itself 
in so many beautiful passages that we are 
tempted to quote : 


““They met continually ; they could not 
help it. They met daily in that strange and 
solemn interval of time, the twilight of the 
morning in the violet or pink dawn ; for it was 
necessary to rise early, so very early hers, . 
The gray half tones of daybreak are not the 
gray half tones of the day's close, though the 
degree of their shade may be the same, In 
the twilight of the morning light seems active, 
darkness passive ; in the twilight of evening 
it is the darkness which is active and crescent, 
and the light which is the drowsy reverse. 

‘Being so often—possibly not always by 
chance—the first to get up at the dairy-house, 
they seemed to themselves the first persons 
up in all the world. In these early days of 
her residence here Tess did not skim, going 
out of doors at once after rising, where he was 
generully awaiting ber. The spectral, half- 
compounded, submarine light which per- 
vaded the open mead impressed them with a 
feeling of isolation, as if they were Adam and 
Eve, At this dim inceptive stage of the day 
Tess seemed to Clare to exhibit a dignified large- 
ness, both of disposition and physique, and 
almost regnant power—possibly because he 
knew that at that preternatural time hardly any 
woman so well endowed in person as she was 
likely to be walking in the open air within the 
boundaries of his horizon—very few in all 
England. Fair women are usually asleep at 
midsummer dawns, She was close at hand, 
and the rest nowhere, 

‘* Thet mixed, singular, luminous gloom in 
which they walked along together to the spot 
where the cows often made him think of the 
resurrection hour. He little thought that the 
Magdalen might be at his side. While all the 
landscape was in neutral shade, his compan- 
ion’s face, which was the focus of his eyes, 
rising above the mist stratum, seemed to have 
asort of phosphorescence uponit, She looked 
ghostly, as if she were merely a soul at large. 
In reality her face, without appearing to do 
so, had caught the cold gleam of day from the 
northeast ; his own face, though he did not 
think of it, wore the sume aspect to her. 

“It was then, as has been said, that she 
impressed him the most deeply. She was no 
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longer the milkmaid, but a visionary essence 
of woman—a whole sex condensed into one 
typical form, He called her Artemis, Deme- 
ter, and other fanciful names, half-teasingly, 
which she did not like, because she did not 
understand them. 

***Call me Tess,’ she would say, askance ; 
and he did. 

‘« Then it would grow lighter, and her fea- 
tures would become simply feminine ; they 
had changed from those of a divinity who 
could confer bliss to those of a being who 
craved it.”’ 

There are so many things that might be said 
of this remarkable novel that one is tempted 
to forget the limits of space. The symmetry 
of it is compact, and ordered with such skill 
that one can scarcely fancy anything added or 
taken away. We think that in it Mr, Hardy 
has reached the zenith of his genius, so far as 
that genius has hitherto displayed itself. In 
such a sketch as we have given the faintest 
notion of its interest and scope is suggested. In 
this book, asin all his others, the author shows 
the same vividness in delineating minor char- 
acters as in the central figures, and in pre- 
senting scenes and persons of rustic realism 
he certainly has scarcely an equal among all 
his brethren of the pen, ‘* Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles’? has not only greatness of in- 
tention and bursts of power and beauty, but 
it possesses the finish of a cut gem, which 
emits light from every facet, 


THE GALLIC BURNS. 


JASMIN—BarsBer, Port, PuHiwanturopist. By 
Samuel Smiles, LL.D., author of ‘* Char- 
acter,’’ ‘‘ Self-Help,’’ ‘‘ Thrift,” ete. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, 


There are few things more interesting toa 
curious mind than that bourgeoning of a with- 
ered stock into bloom, which we sometimes 
perceive both in nature and man. Provencal 
poetry in the early medieval period was the 
literary glory of France, But it died like an 
exotic amid the rnde contentions which then 
shook society, after baving shed its grace and 
perfume for more than two centuries. The 
Provencal tongue, or the langue d'oc, separat- 
ed from the idiom of northern France, known 
as the langue d’oil, which steadily developed 
into modern French early in the eleventh 
century, and was ardently cultivated by a pro- 
cession of knightly poets, till skill in the art 
of verse making was acclaimed even more 
honorable than prowess in arms, that uni- 
versal profession of a warlike age. In after 
years Provencal degenerated into a remote 
patois, serving only the prosaic uses of speech, 
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It was the glory of Jacques Jasmin that he re- 
vived the productive spirit of the old tongue 
which had once flowered so richly. His own 
poems secured for him an honored place in 
national literature, and he fathered a school 
of writers such as José Roumanille, Théodore 
Aubanel, and Frederic Mistral, who have con- 
tinued his work with equal enthusiasm and 
further enriched the beautiful rustic idioms 
which he employed. 

Jasmin, the barber poet, was born at Agen, 
in 1798, of a hunchbacked tailor and his lame 
wife, though he himself was from childhood 
of remarkable beauty and strength. His fam- 
ily had for generations been so poor and ob- 
scure that many of them had died in the alms- 
house, and his own early years, so graphically 
depicted in ‘‘ Mous Soubenis'’ (‘‘ My Souve- 
nirs’’) were clouded with want and suffering. 
Two years of brief schooling was all he had 
till he was apprenticed to a barber and hair- 
dresser in Agen, the trade by which he earned 
his bread even when he was honored through- 
out France as a poet of unique genius, whom 
the greatest accepted as their peer. He soon 
married and set up for himself, and began to 
write verse with the same zeal with which he 
wielded razor and curling-tongs. Hencefor- 
ward Jasmin’s life was devoted equally to 
poetry ani the barber shop. He might have 
called himself a ‘‘ tonsorial artist’’ with per- 
fect fitness. Jasmin recited his poems in his 
shop, on the public squares, in halls—wher- 
ever an audience would listen to him—with 
naive vanity and enthusiasm, and his reputa- 
tion speedily spread beyond the limits of his 
native town. The poet published his verses 
far more effectively by his own declamation— 
for he had the skill and gifts of an actor—than 
by the use of printer’s ink ; and this habit of 
recitation continued throughout life. It was 
this that gave him his title of ‘‘ the last of the 
troubadours,” even more than the fact that he 
had revived the sleeping beauty of the language 
in which the troubadours had sung. Among 
the works which Jasmin gave to the world 
were ‘* Las Papillotos de Jasmin’”’ (‘‘Curl Pa- 
pers of Jasmin” )—he wrote his earliest poems 
on curl.papers, first one side then the other, 
before he committed them to memory, so poor 
was he at the beginning—‘‘ L’ Abuglo de Castel 
Cuillé” (‘‘ The Blind Girl of Castel Cuillé’’) 
founded on a pathetic legend of Guienne ; 
‘* Franconette,” his longest and most ambi: 
tious production; a second series of the 
‘*Papillotos ;’ ‘‘Sous dus Frays Bessons” 
(‘‘The Two Twin Brothers’) ; and ‘‘ Mattro 
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l’Innoucento” (‘‘ Mad Martha’), besides many 
minor pieces, ‘‘ The Blind Girl of Castel 
Cuillé” was translated into English by Long- 
fellow, and it was this beautiful poem that 
Jasmin recited twenty-six times in fifteen days, 
during his only visit to Paris—once before 
Louis Philippe and the royal household. His 
visit aroused unbounded enthusiasm among 
his literary brethren ; and Sainte Beuve has 
recorded the impression he made in one of 
his most interesting essays. Honors were 
showered on him—money-gifts, decorations, 
election to learned societies, golden wreaths, 
and, what was more substantial, a pension of 
two thousand francs from the Government, 
All these things do not seem, however, to 
have spoiled the simple-minded poet, though 
he had the vanity of a child (he was a thor- 
ough Gascon and was accustomed to say that 
France had produced only four very great poets 
—Corneille, Lafontaine, Berangér and Jasmin), 
and he returned to Agen from his foreign tri- 
umphs to shave and curl as before. The esti- 
mate in which he was held by his townsfolk, 
and by the people of southern France gener- 
ally, isshown by their erecting in Agen, before 
his death, an heroic bronze figure in commem- 
oration of his greatness, 

Another trait of the poet’s character con- 
tributed not only to the personal enthusiasm 
of men when he was living, but to his perma- 
nent reputation as one to be enshrined in 
memory—Jasmin devoted the proceeds of his 
public appearances after he became famous 
entirely to the demands of philanthropy. He 
would travel to distant places afoot to save 
the expense of carriage hire, to give his impas- 
sioned recitations, Oftentimes he was drawn 
in triumph through the streets by the citi- 
. zens, The money he thus received and lav- 

ished on the needs of the poor and suffering 
reached the astonishing total of five hundred 
thousand francs, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others read, too, from their own works, and 
made vast sums of money, but not for charity, 
as did the barber bard of Gascony. The poet 
died in 1864, and his funeral in his native 
town was honored by the most distinguished 
men in France as mourners, 

Jasmin has been designated the ‘‘ Burns of 
France,’’ Like Burns, he composed in a rus- 
tic dialect, but the Scotch idiom had been cul- 
tivated without interruption for poetic uses, 
and its traditions were fixed, Jasmin's poetry 

is marked by a diffuse and rhetorical quality, 
and lacks that nervous energy and compact- 
ness 80 distinctive of Burns’s lyrics, But in 
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passion, picturesqueness, vehemence, and par- 
ticipation in the romantic spirit which trouba- 
dour tradition recalls he is worthy of the fame 
that he made. The interest in the Gascon 
poet probably ripened more rapidly on ac- 
count of the war which began to be waged by 
the Romanticists, under the leadership of 
Victor Hugo, Alfred De Vigny, Sainte Beuve, 
and others, against the petrified methods of 
the classical party in French literature. But 
Jasmin is greatest of all in this, that in spite 
of every makeweight he transformed a rustic 
idiom into a noble literary outlet for French 
genius, and so revealed its capacity of beauti- 
ful expression that others eagerly followed the 
path which he had blazed, It is more than 
probable that hereafter the modern forms of 
the old Provencal language, the idiom of the 
troubadours, will be to French what the 
Scotch is to English in literature, a vehicle of 
expression which will not pass into poetic dis- 
use, The latter pages of Mr. Smiles’s book 
are devoted to translations of some of the 
more characteristic poems of Jasmin, and 
one can form some notion of their character. 
Yet it is scarcely probable that any transla- 
tion can give an adequate conception of the 
racy beauty of the original. This is too often 
the case with all translations. The difficulty 
is tenfold more rugged where the original is a 
dialect which the author himself has conven- 
tionalized and reformed for literary purposes. 
Dr. Smiles treats his subject as biographer 
and critic with the sympathetic insight which 
he has brought to similar themes, and has 
made an interesting and suggestive book in 
spite of a certain quality of patchwork dis- 
cursiveness, 


DICKENS-COLLINS LETTERS. 


Lerrers oF CuarLes Dickens To WILKIE Cot- 
tins, Edited by Laurence Hutton, With 
Portraits and Fac-similes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The private letters of great men in whom 
the world is interested are always fascinating 
reading, especially when these are not written 
with a view to subsequent publication. We 
there meet the heart and mind of the writer 
in undress, the free, unrestrained expression 
of nature, What a boon it would have been 
if we could have got glimpses of Shakespeare 
through such a medium ! 

Perhaps few authors have put more of them- 
selves, their sympathies, prejudices, aspira- 
tions, and methods of looking at life into their 
books than Charles Dickens, He literally 
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emptied himself on the paper before him, 
Yet in these letters we certainly obtain more 
intimate glimpses of the man, They are 
largely devoted to a discussion of literary in- 
terests, the enterprises in which the two men 
were engaged, and interests which they had 
in common ; and betray but little of that large, 
objective outlook on life which give some col- 
lections of private letters a value so stimulat- 
ing. Perhaps it is because the letters are so 
personal, and betray the idiosyncrasy of Dick- 


ens, that they come home to fancy with sucha , 


vivid focusing of the man, If they had a 
wider intellectual horizon (and this kind of 
mental vision Dickens lacked in any case) they 
might have missed their peculiar charm, A 
man of genius may well be contented to rest 
on the pedestal so far as character, tempera- 
ment, and motive are concerned, where his 
correspondence with his intimate friends 
place him. We never consciously expose our 
weak or faulty spots in that side which we 
seek to turn to those we love. However frank 
one may be in such expositions, it is frank- 
ness as to the best there is in us, and the finer 
the nature the more true itis. As a man’s 
truest presentment is the best side of him, 
not the worst, such outpourings have in them 
the right kind of veracity. There is nothing 
so dangerous as a curious and meddlesome 
biography, one of those ruthless studies 
which, under the guise of friendship, literally 
turns a life inside out. Had Forster never 
written a life of Dickens the great novelist 
might not have been as bare to us in the petti- 
ness and weakness to which he was subject at 
times, but we should have had a truer minia- 
ture. This will not remain a paradox if one 
stops to think of it. 

The letters included in this volume cover 
about a quarter of a century, and extend from 
Dickens’s first acquaintance with Wilkie Col- 
lins, then freshly embarking on his literary 
career to the time of the writer’s death. They 
are jocose, serious, tender, descriptive or re- 
flective by turns, as the case may be, and cover 
a wide variety of personal moods, Among 
the most interesting to Americans will be 
those indited when Dickens was in this coun- 
try on his reading tours, These are very racy, 
though some of us might wince a little at their 
frankness, Dickens, however, in all his later 
life, was in the main appreciative of America, 
and had many hearty friendships here. 

Mr, Hutton has done his work as an editor 
with discretion and thoroughness, and has 
thrown light on some passages which might 
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otherwise be obscure, He also contributes a 
brief but interesting introduction, The book 
should have a place in every good Dickens 
library. 


LADY DUFFERIN ON CANADA. 


My Canapian Journat 1872-78, Extracts from 
My Letters Home, Written while Lord 
Dufferin was Governor-General, By the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, author of 
“ Our Vice-Regeal Life in India,” With llus- 
trations from Sketches by Lord Dufferin, 
Portraits and Maps, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 


These pleasant chapters are chiefly interest- 
ing, not merely because they are lively pic- 
tures, but because they throw a reflex light on 
& very interesting couple. Lady Dufferin 
keeps in the background as much as would be 
possible under the circumstances, but she 
nevertheless photographs herself in a delight- 
ful sort of way. The view presented of Lord 
Dufferin is that which we may easily fancy to 
be true, the personality of a genial and fasci- 
nating man whose high intellectual qualities 
(and there are few abler men in the service of 
England to-day) are blended in an unusual de- 
gree with tact, good-humor, and delicacy of 
perception. Probably no Englishman has 
made fewer mistakes, nor filled so many great 
positions with so little hostile criticism, If 
Lady Dufferin’s intimations are true, the pres- 
ent English Ambassador to France may possi- 
bly look back with regret to the enthusiastic 
friends and admirers whom he left in Canada 
thirteen years ago. These letters describe 
public and private life in Canada, sketch 
characteristics, scenery, and society, and nar- 
rate hunting and fishing adventures with 
plenty of dash and verve. The journeys 
through the United States are not less pleas- 
ant reading ; and Lady Dufferin professes a 
great admiration of the American people and 
many of their institutions, especially the 
hotels, restaurants, and railway service. She 
pays unbounded tribute to the lavish hos- 
pitality of the nation, and though she finds 
plenty of amusing incidents, there is no flavor 
of malice in her gentle satire. It is scarcely 
needful to say that such a gossiping and 
necessarily somewhat slipshod book fills no 
important need, but it will while away an idle 
hour agreeably, and bring more closely to one’s 
acquaintance a brilliant man eminently worth 
knowing. The time may not be far away 
when England will need Lord Dufferin to 
carry responsibilities far greater than any yet 
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imposed on one who has always risen power- 
fully to meet every burden laid on him by 
public service, 


A GREAT SOLDIER'S BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire anp Letters or GENERAL THomas J, Jack- 
son (Stonewall). By His Wife, Mary Anna 
Jackson, With an Introduction by Rev. 
Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


‘* Stonewall” Jackson, as the most remark- 
able military lealer developed by the late 
Civil War on either side, is commonly known, 
is not a figure whose memory will soon die out 
of American history. By the use of this 
superlative it is not intimated that General 
Jackson possessed the highest genius among 
the groups of illustrious men who faced each 
other in conflict, but that as a leader of men 
he possessed the most unique personality 
there will be few to deny. The simple, shy 
man, whose rigid piety was his most notice- 
able characteristic, became, when occasion 
found place for his reserved force, a veritable 
thunderbolt in battle, whose presence was 
more dreaded by his opponents than that of 
any other Confederate general. Whether or 
not General Jackson, had he been in the 
largest command, would have developed great 
ability as a strategist—such, for example, as 
General Lee or even Johnston displayed—is 
a query which cannot be answered, That in 
such independent command as he had en- 
trusted to him he was eminently successful is 
certain. He had opposed to him at different 
times Banks, Frémont, Shields, and McDowell, 
with greatly superior forces in the valley, and 
his generalship was crucially tested. But it 
was as a subordinate commander and in the 
exercise of grand tactics as distinguished from 
strategy, that Jackson shone with matchless 
lustre. The part he took in the seven days’ 
battle against McClellan’s forces, the magnifi- 
cent marching and flank fighting through 
which he made Lee the victor at the second 
battle of Bull Run, and the equally splendid 
feat by which he turned Hooker's right and 
insured the Unionist defeat at Chancellors- 
ville (where he received a mortal wound) are 
among the most remarkable episodes of the 
war, Never yet did a leader have a more 
brilliant and powerful second than was Jack- 
son. It is hardly too much to assert that the 
untimely death of this great soldier was worth 
to the Federal arms several great victories in 





hastening the end of the struggle. It must 
be remembered that he died before the war 
had reached its climax, Whatever part Jack- 
son’s death might have played in the logic of 
the facts, it is at least a curious coincidence 
that up to that time there had been a continu- 
ous ascendency of the Confederates in military 
operations in the East, and from that time on 
this superiority was broken. 

There was a certain Puritanic grandeur and 
simplicity about ‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson which 


_ Separated him from all others, Almost fanati- 


cal in his piety, he looked on himself as the 
instrument of an Unseen Power with the same 
certainty which animated a Cromwellian, 
The night before going into action was largely 
spent in prayer; and some of the anecdotes 
apropos of this are highly pathetic, Yet with 
all this austerity he was the idol of his mili- 
tary household when he unbent himself, and 
was worshipped by the soldiery, whom he 
subjected to extreme tests of endurance and 
privation by the ceaseless activity of his move- 
ments. 

This interesting monograph by his widow, 
while it narrates with clearness and sufficient 
detail the military record which was so dis- 
tinguished, sets in brighter relief the personal 
and domestic traits which made him lovable, 
Under the reticent and often austere husk of 
manner, General Jackson hid the most tender 
feeling, if we may trust to the revelations 
now made. The stern, almost fatalistic, sol- 
dier, who was so terrible amid the clash of 
arms, was the most devoted husband and fa- 
ther. His love of children was always a char- 
acteristic of the man, and his letters bear 
ample testimony to this. The letters pub- 
lished by Mrs, Jackson show that her hus- 
band was a lover of peace and a hater of war, 
but that to his simple enthusiasm war was, in 
this case, a righteous means to an end. All 
the places and episodes associated with her 
husband’s life—his boyhood, his professional 
career at Lexington, his home life and sur- 
roundings, are made interesting by his wife’s 
loving touch, and they set forth a most strik- 
ing personality on all its sides. Of the sev- 
eral lives written of the man, this will remain, 
perforce, the most satisfying picture. Rev, 
Dr. Henry M. Field contributes a thoughtful 
and sympathetic introduction. We have no 
doubt that the reception given to this biog- 
raphy will be one among the many proofs hew 
completely the acerbities of the war have van- 
ished away, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES, 


A .iTERARY incident is attached to the in- 
teresting career of the veteran Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir Provo Wallis, who died recently 
at the age of 101, It may be remembered 
that he shared in the battle of the Shannon 
with the Chesapeake in 1813, before Waterloo 
and before the birth of many who are now 
old men. Having heard a few years ago that 
the U.S. Navy Department was preparing a 
history of the war, he applied to a friend to 
put him in communication with the authors, 
He offered them any information in his pos- 
session, In due time he received a most 
courteous reply and the proofs of the portion 
relating to the affair of the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake, and a message requesting the 
favor of any correction, Tothis Wallis’s reply 
was that he had no alteration to suggest, for 
had he sought some one to write an account, 
he could not have wished one more indepen- 
dent and impartial. 


Tue British Museum acquired in 1886 the 
MS. of Omiarah’s ‘‘ History of Yemen,’’ a work 
of which it was long feared that no copy was 
at the present day in existence. Omarah's 
‘‘History’’ extends over a period of about 
three hundred and fifty years, It commences 
with the foundation of the city and princi- 
pality of Zabid in the ninth century, and ex- 
tends down to the eve of the conquest by the 
Ayyibites in the twelfth. Mr. Henry C. Kay, 
a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has prepared the MS. for publication, 
together with an English translation, notes, 
and indices. The volume will also contain, 
besides other similar matter, an account and 
geneulogical list of the Imims of Yemen, down 
to the thirteenth century, derived from the 
Zeydite MSS. recently added to the British 
Museum library, The last sheets of tbe book 
are in the hands of the printers, and it will be 
shortly issued by Mr. Edward Arnold. 


Tue neglect of the English language in the 
Levant by those who profit by our national 
protection has long been a discredit, Accord- 
ing to the chronique of the Levant Herald it has 
led to a dolorous incident. On the death of 
the Duke of Clarence the representatives of 
the ancient factory or colony at Constantino- 
ple felt it their duty to send an address to 
the Queen through the embassy, The address 
came back with the message, which got bruit- 
ed abroad, that it could not be sent, On its 
forefront was Majesty spelled withag. The 
indignation of educated men from the old 
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country was aroused, and even the protected 
natives have been excited, though it has been 
matter of doubt with some whether g be not 
as legitimate as j ina strange language, At 
the last advices there was a strong feeling 
that a meeting should be held to put an end 
to a representation which has brought the 
colony into ridicule, 


A cottection of remarkable autographs has 
recently been sold by Messrs. Sotheby. It 
includes one of the finest letters of Shelley 
extant, written from Naples, in 1818, to Leigh 
Hunt, After mentioning a variety of matters 
concerning his private and public character, 
he writes about Italy :— 

‘* There are two Italies—one composed of 

the green earth and transparent sea, and the 
mighty ruins of ancient time, and aerial moun- 
tains, and the warm and radiant atmosphere 
which is interfused through all things ; the 
other consists of the Italians of the present 
day, their works and ways, The one is the 
most sublime and lovely contemplation that 
can be conceived by the imagination of man ; 
the other is the most degraded, disgusting, 
and odious. What do you think? Young 
women of rank actually eat--you’'ll never 
guess what—garlick? Our poor friend Byron 
is quite corrupted by living among these peo- 
ple, and, in fact, is going on in a way not 
worthy of him.” 
A large number of letters of Charles Dickens 
are also included, Many were addressed to 
Macready ; and in one, written from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, he ends by saying that 
he expects to come clear out of the busines 
(American tour) ‘‘ with a clear profit in gold 
to the tune of £20,000.’’ Another important 
item is the autograph manuscript by Thack- 
eray of chapters 4 and 5 of Philip. 


Tue Directors of the American Oriental So- 
ciety have arranged to hold a Congress of 
Orientalists at Philadelphia in April, 1893. 
Being altogether apart from the established 
international series of such congresses, this 
session will not be distinguished by any num- 
ber, and it is hoped by the Directors of the 
Oriental Society that it may thus form a com- 
mon meeting ground for Orientalists of both 
sections, 


THE poet and novelist, K. F. Gisbert von 
Vincke, born in 1813 (not 1806, as stated by 
some German papers) in Westphalia, died 
recently, Vincke wrote a number of poems, 
plays, and novels, and besides adapting sev- 
eral of Shakespeare's plays for the German 
stage, he translated Calderon's ‘‘ La vida es 
suefio,” etc, His most meritorious work is, 
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perhaps, his collection of ‘‘ Sagen und Bilder 
aus Westfalen,” 


THE new volume of poems by the late Earl 
of Lytton, which may be expected in March, 
is called ** Marah.’’ The volume, in addition 
to » collection of poems by Lord Lytton hith- 
erto unpublished, will include the one upon 
which he was engaged at the time of his 
death, Messrs, Longman are the publishers, 


A Scuoon of Political Science has been es- 
tablished at Constantinople, with twenty 
pupils chosen from among the candidates for 
the public service, e 


Tue Swedish critic and lexicographer, Dr. 
Theodor Wisén, died at Lund on February 
15th. He was born in 1835, His elucidations 
of the text of the Elder Edda are well known 
to European scholars, and his ‘* Carmina Nor- 
roepa,’’ published from 1886 to 1889, con- 
firmed his position. Wisén was elected to be 
one of the eighteen of the Swedish Academy 
in 1878, in the room of Rydqvist. 


GERMAN papers report that Brugsch Pasha 
will shortly start for the Libyan Desert in 
search of papyri. 


Ir is highly creditable to the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, and especially to Dr. von Miller, 
the Minister of Culture, that they should have 
brought forward in the Bavarian Parliament, 
and carried in the face of some opposition, a 
proposal for establishing and endowing a Pro- 
fessorship of Byzantine Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. This is the only chair in 
Europe by which this subject, as distin- 
guished from the study of the medieval and 
modern Greek language, is represented. To 
some extent this proposal had a personal 
character, since its aim was to find a fitting 
post for Dr. Karl Krumbacher, of Munich, 
whose lately published ‘‘ Geschichte der By- 
zantinischen Litteratur” has formed an epoch 
in the study of the subject. The creation of 
the chair coincides with the establishment of 
a Byzanlinische Zeitung under the editorship of 
Dr. Krumbacher, the first number of which 
will shortly be published. 


REcENTLY discovered State papers of the 
Charles First period show his inflexible reso- 
lution to suffer the loss of no “ flower of the 
Crown’’ by any timely concessions. A good 
deal turns in the course of this correspondence 
on the wisdom of those who encouraged or op- 
posed him in this resolution. Probably, how- 
ever, he paid but little attention to either, and 
his letters show that his mind was already 
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highly strung for political martyrdom, ‘I 
must say there is no probability but of my 
ruin ; yet as a Christian, I must tell you, that 
God will not suffer rebels and traitors to pros- 
per, nor this cause to be overthrown ; and 
whatever personal punishment it shall please 
Him to inflict upon me, must not make me 
repine, much less give over this quarrel,’’ 
This was written in rebuke of his nephew 
Rupert’s proposal to treat. He had already 
assured his secretary Nicholas that ‘‘ let my 
condition be never so low, I am resolved by 
the grace of God never to yield up this Church 
to the government of Papists, Presbyterians, 
or Independents ; nor to injure my successors 
by lessening the Crown of that ecclesiastical 
and military power which my predecessors 
left me ; nor to forsake my friends.” 


Mr. Frovpe is going to republish from the 
Quarterly, Longman's Magazine, and other 
sources, his recent contributions, The title 
will be ‘‘ The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive.” 
The essays are: ‘* The Spanish Story of the 
Armada,” ‘‘ Antonio Perez: an Unsolved His- 
torical Riddle,’’ ‘‘ Saint Teresa,’’ ‘‘ The Tem- 
plars,” ‘‘The Norway Fjords,’’ ‘* Norway 
Once More,” The publishers are Messrs. 
Longman, who will also shortly publish a new 
volume by Sir Edwin Arnold, entitled ‘* Poti- 
phar's Wife, and other Poems.” 


Dr. BERNHARD TEN Bring, Professor of Eng- 
lish Philology in the University of Strasbourg, 
died recently. After a few days’ illness from 
peritonitis, a sudden relapse ended fatally. 
He was a Datchman, born in Amsterdam in 
1841 ; but he went to school at Diisseldorf, and 
took his degree at Bonn, and became complete- 
ly German in his ways and feelings, He was 
made a professor at Marburg in 1869, and at 
Strasbourg in 1872, He did good service to 
the study of Chaucer by his ‘‘ Chaucer: 
Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwickelung 
u, zur Chronologie seiner Schriften,’ 1870, 
and his ‘‘ Chaucer’s Sprache u, Verskunst,’’ 
which appeared in 1884, His ‘‘ History of 
English Literature,” undertaken on a very 
ambitious sale, remains a fragment, A trans- 
lation of the first volume was issued some 
years ago by Messrs, Bell & Daldy. 

Mr. Hume Brown, the biographer of George 
Buchanan, has just been informed by Senhor 
Guilherme J. C, Henriquez of his discovery in 
the archives at Lisbon of the records of the 
trial of Buchanan by the Inquisition at Coim- 
bra about 1550. Among the documents is 
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Buchanan’s own defence, written in Latin, 
and apparently in his own hand. The discov- 
ery is of special importance as bearing on the 
most interesting episode in Buchanan’s career, 
and that of which least is known, 


Proressorn Rytz, who holds the Hulsean 
Chair of Divinity at Cambridge, is about to 
publish through Messrs, Macmillan an ‘‘ Essay 
on the Gradual Growth and Formation of the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture.” Though full 
account is taken of the results of modern 
criticism, details of authorship, date, and 
structure are only touched upon so faras they 
help to throw light upon the admission of 
books or groups of books into the Canon of the 
Old Testament, 


Tue huge mass of Bentham MSS., which 
has lain for many years at University College, 
is now at last about to be worked through. 
Mr. J. Power Hicks, a life governor of the 
College, has placed £100 at the disposal of 
the Council for the purpose, The task has 
been entrusted to Mr, Thomas Whittaker, 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, and known 
of late years by his work in Mind. 


Unper the title of ‘* The Song of Dermot,”’ 
the text of an important though little known 
MS., preserved among the Carew Papers at 
Lambeth, will shortly be published by the 
Clarendon Press, The MS., in French rhymes 
of the thirteenth century, relates the story of 
Strongbow’s invasion of Ireland, and is based 
on contemporary Irish information, It has 
hitherto been known only from an inaccurate 
abstract made by Sir George Carew in 1617, 
and from a transcript of the French text pub- 
lished by Pickering in 1837, The text has 
now been carefully revised and literally trans- 
lated by Mr. Goddard Orpen, who has added 
an introduction, notes, glossary, etc., with a 
map of Leinster and Meath showing the places 
mentioned in the poem, A page of the MS. 
is reproduced in facsimile, 


Ir will interest the admirers of ‘* Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles’”’ to know that the opening inci- 
dent, which some critics denounced as un- 
natural, took place under Mr. Hardy’s eyes. 
He was standing at the corner of a street in a 
small town in Dorsetshire when a tipsy man 
staggered past, saying, ‘' I’ve got a great fam- 
ily vault over at .’ Mr. Hardy's curios- 
ity was roused, and he found that the man’s 
statement was true. He represented one of 
our oldest Norman families, The admirable 
novel which is now delighting the public grew 
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up from this incident, supplemented by other 
facts. 


Ir is said that the British Museum will 
shortly issue two publications connected 
with its lately acquired papyri. The first is a 
facsimile of the entire MS. of the Mimes of 
Herodas. The other is a third edition of 
Aristotle’s ’A@yvaiwy rodureia, revised through- 
out. The latter will contain a collection of 
the readings of the recent German and Dutch 
editions, and will also give a transcript of the 
scholia on the speech of Domosthenes against 
Meidias, which are found on the same MS, as 
the Aristotle, 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE CrimEA.— Whenever 
there was a halt—and it was very often—I 
was shouted at by some one, on the amiable 
supposition that I must knaow—‘‘ Why are we 
halting? Are the enemy in front?’ varied by 
“Do you know where we are going?’ We cer- 
tainly were in no hurry, And the French on 
our right seemed always cloud-like on the hori- 
zon. The dny’s march terminated about one 
o'clock at Eskel, a charming village on the 
Katcha, some six miles from the Alma—so we 
had covered the ground at the rate of a mile 
an hour! Isat down at a table in a shattered 
house, and wrote in the midst of the desola- 
tion. Marius amid the ruins of Carthage! 
Who wrought the ruin I know not. We— 
the allies—said it was the Cossacks and the 
Tartars, They said it was the English and 
the French, Again I foregathered with Ro- 
maine and Kinglake. I laid down for the 
night on a feather-bed, but it had been cut 
open. It was hard work to get the feathers 
out of my clothes and hair! I felt unwell. 
The next day (September 24th) finished me 
completely, We had to turn out soon after 
daybreak, The tents at headquarters were 
struck at seven o'clock, The troops, standing 
under arms, felt the heat exceedingly. I find 
the note in my diary: ‘‘ Eskel, September 
24th.— Waiting, waiting in the broiling sun 
from six o’clock, in the stifling air of the lovely 
valley, till I was ready to drop off my horse, 
The Fifty-seventh and the Scots Grays have 
landed. ‘Very sorry that they have missed 
the fun’—sorry fun! ‘The French landed 
8000 or 9000 men.” 

The sick were carried off in hundreds to be 
put on board the transports at the mouth of 
the Katcha, It was nearly twelve o'clock be- 
fore the march commenced. The delay was 
caused by the discussion of the famous flank 
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movement, about which I shall have a word 
to say by and by. A friend rode up to tell 
me of the important change in our direction. 
I tried to listen to him, My head was throb- 
bing, my eyes swimming. I could scarcely 
understand his words. As we were crossing 
the ford of the river Belbek, the glare of the 
running water pained my eyes. Riding up 
the bank blindly, I rode against an officer 
whom Idid not see. Itwas Muir, “ Are you 
ill?” he said. ‘* Yon don't look right. Put 
out your tongue.”’ It was rather a ludicrous 
operation to perform, but Muir insisted. 
**This won't do! Let me feel your pulse.” 
He counted, and said: ‘‘ Just wait here till I 
come back! I must get you into a cart at 
once.” I was laid on a truss of hay in a cart 
which had a tilt over it. And thereafter, all 
that happened that day was a kind of dream 
tome. I remember visits from the surgeon, 
frequent halts, and slow, jolting movements 
onward, the noise of the march through brush- 
wood as of a torrent, the reports of cannon, 
sweltering heat, great thirst, and a vision of 
an arm of the sea, and white houses on the 
shore and ships in the harbor—the Queen of 
the Euxine. It was early morning, when I 
awoke after a troubled night. We were de- 
scending, in clouds of white dust, a steep 
mountain road, A man in uniform crept into 
the cart, I could see the fellow’s face. He 
threw a flock of hay over my head, and, press- 
ing me down with one hand, proceeded to 
search my pockets with the other, I was too 
weak to resist ; indeed, I was not sure that it 
was not a nightmare, till later, when I missed 
a gold pencil case and pen attached to a small 
chain, and a locket with a treasured miniature, 
I had no gold or silver, and my note-book was 
safe inside my vest.—Dr. W. H. Russell, in 
Army and Navy Gazette, 


Tue Porson oF THE Toap.—Th3 toad secretes 
a venom of a tolerably powerful character ; 
and instead of this secretion taking place, as 
in the case of snakes, entirely thrcugh the 
salivary glands, it is actually secreted by the 
skin, so that the word ‘‘ sweated’’ is most 
accurately descriptive. Dr, Leonard Guthrie 
mentions that the secretion also occurs in the 
toad through the parotid glands, and that the 
venom is a thick milky fluid like the juice of 
dandelion stalks in taste and appearance. 
When inoculated subcutaneously it kills small 
birds in six minutes, and dogs and guinea. 
pigs in half an hour to an hour and a half ; 
the symptoms in birds being loss of co-ordina- 
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tion followed by death, in guinea-pigs convul- 
sions, and in the dog depression, vomiting, 
and intoxication, Dr, Guthrie describes two 
very interesting observations of his own on 
the effect of toad’s venom, He kept a small 
toad in a cage with some common lizards, and 
one day a lizard, having bitten the toad, im- 
mediately afterward rushed wildly round the 
cage, burrowing its head in the sand, became 
convulsed, and died in less than two minutes, 
His dog, having seized a toad, was attacked 
by instantaneous and profuse salivation, vio- 
lent vomiting, and collapse, He also noticed 
that the venom has a most powerful local 
action on the skin, so that after carrying a 
toad in his hand he got numbness and tingling 
in it, with slight swelling and dryness of the 
skin lasting for several hours, 


Tue Buinp SHAMPOOERS oF JAPAN,—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
at Tokyo, a paper on the condition of the 
blind in Old Japan was read by Professor 
Dixon, In early ages the blind were regarded 
as uncanny, and their condition was very mis- 
erable until one of the imperial princes was 
born sightless, This prince was from his 
birth surrounded by fellow-sufferers, and 
when he grew up and was appointed Governor 
of three provinces, he chose blind men as his 
subordinates, and for three centuries the ad- 
ministration of these provinces was in the 
hands of blind officials, The whirligig of 
time, however, brought asad change in their 
condition ; they were cast out from their seats 
of authority, and once more fell into the 
greatest distress, Nowadays the blind in 
Japan receive the care and education usual in 
civilized countries, In the lower ranks of life 
their chief occupations are music and sham- 
pooing ; of the latter they have a monopoly. 
All towns and villages in Japan have their 
blind shampooers, who go about after night- 
fall with a strange musical cry. The art of 
shampooing as practiced by these artists takes 
nine years to learn, The pupil for the first 
three years practises on his master, a plan 
which even the most ardent advocates of the 
apprenticeship system in medicine might ob- 
jectto. Next, three years are spent in acquir- 
ing the art and mystery of acupuncture, or 
the cure of ailments by running needles into 
the parts believed to be the seat of disease. 
For the three remaining years the student is 
on probation, which appears to mean that he 
practises under ‘‘cover’’ of his master, the 
latter taking half the receipts, 








